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How to Reduce Dust in 
Schoolrooms 

It is now a well established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school-children than any other one single cause. 

Modem science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. Do away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted. 

A simple dust preventive is at hand in 

STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 

It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex¬ 
tremely gratifying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Hour 
Dressing for best results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circulation 
of germs, and tests have proved that S)7 1 j 'A of a living organisms coming m 
contact with the dressing are iil/ed. 

v Besides being a dust-preventive, Standard Hour Dressing is an efFcctiv e 
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SOME ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES 

By Paul Haupt 
J ohns Hopkins University 

§1.—The common Assyrian word for body is zumru. The 
cuneiform ideogram for zumru, Sumerian su, body, 1 is used also 
for masku, skin. In Arabic, b&sar, skin , means also mankind , 
just as Arabic Adam denotes both skin and mankind . 2 Heb. 
bas&r means flesh and mankind; it is used also as a euphemism 
for pudenda. The Hebrew word for people , g6i, is derived from 
the stem of geuiifth, body. In the Talmud, g£uii&h, body , 
person , has also the special meaning membrum virile; so, too, 
gdf, body , person , and z£m6r&h which corresponds to Assyr. 
zumru. Greek aaypa and Sepas are used in the same way. 
Cant. 5, I rendered the couplet Cant. 7, 3: 

A heap of wheat is thy person, 

encompassed with (dark purple) lilies; 

Thy lap is a bowl that is covered, 
wherein wine may ever be mingled. 

Here person ( — Heb. bfttn, body) is used for the hypogastric 
region ( tnons Veneris). Compare Cant. 29; BL 3. 30. 104. 

The original meaning of Heb. zemOr&h is yard , rod , branch , 
twig. This is the connotation of the word in OT. Heb. zamdr, 
to prune, is a privative denominative verb (JAOS 28, 105, n. 3) 3 
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which means originally to remove twigs or branches. In Arabic, 
the intransitive verb z&mira has the privative meaning to be 
nnmanhj. Similarly the obscure Heb. iahs (®T) pedigree, is 
identical with Arab, uaxs (ji*i*j) rabbit % originally unpedi- 
greed; cf. Arab. T haj&nah, nobility and ignobility; 

German Ross and French rosse (see Est. 02). 

The Piel zimm^r, to make music, from which the term for 
psalm, Heb. mizmOr is derived, means originally to pluck (pick, 
pull, twitch) the strings of a musical instrument. Zimr&th 
ha’&r^, in the story of Joseph, Gen. 43 , 11, which is translated 
in AV: the best fruits of the land, means the pick of the land. 

Delitzsch in his Assyr. Stud ten (Leipzig, 1874) p. 122, 
combined Assyr. zumru, body, with Talmudic zemGrfth, crepi¬ 
tus ventris. The most charitable explanation of this strange 
etymology is that Delitzsch did not know the real connotation 
of the Latin crepitus ventris; moreover, Talmud. zemOrfth has 
not this meaning. In the passage Ezek. 8 , 17, u6-liinn4m 
sOlehlm £th-haz-z£m 6 r&h 'al-app&m, the term z£m 6 rfth 
corresponds to the Aram. zemOrft, bluish-gray (Syr. zammftrft, 
which is used especially of bluish-gray eyes ) 4 and denotes the 
nasal mucus. The passage means, They snort defiance and con- 
tempt , lit. they send out the snot through their noses. The Syriac 
Bible renders, ue-hinnOn mafqO’in ba-nexlraiI 1611, 5 they 
burst out, explode, i. e. snort with their nostrils. For the prej>o- 
sition 'al (so we must read instead of ’el) cf. Pss. 15 , 3; 50 , 1C; 
Exod. 23 , 13; Eccl. 5 , 1. Tile Codex Marchalianus has in the 
margin: hia twv pvKTrjpcov. The Yaticanus reads: teal i&ov 
avTol in pvtcTypi^ovres. The verb pvtcTypifa means to turn up 
the nose, to sneer.* To sneer- to express contempt by a grimace 
marked by slight turning up of the nose. To snort means not 
only to force the air with violence through the nose, but also to 
turn up the nose. 

I have pointed out (BL 123, n. *) that Assyr. zumru, body, 
is identical with Arab, ztimrah, body , corporation. In the same 
book (pp. 127-132) I have shown that the Heb. term kipper, to 
atone, means originally to wipe off with the hand (Heb. kaph) 
and that the Heb. qArth and qiri&h, city, which we have in 
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the name Carthage, also French cire, wax, and our chalk, 
as well as the name of the Spanish city of Cadiz, are ultimately 
Sumerian . 7 

In the beautiful description of the Springtide of Love, Cant. 
2 . 12 . zamir, singing , is interpreted by some to mean pruning; 
but it cannot have this meaning in that passage; grape-vines are 
not pruned in the spring, but after the fruiting season, as is 
evident in the Parable of the Vine (John 15 , 2). 

$2.—While zamir, pruning, and zamir, singing , are ulti¬ 
mately identical, we must assume two different stems for the 
Assyr. qablu which means both midst and fight. The original 
meaning of qabftlu, to fight, is to face, to confront; but Assyr. 
qablu, midst, is a transposition of Arab, qalb, heart , midst, and 
this is identical with Heb. qarb which appears in Assyrian as 
kirbu, spelled with k, not q , owing to the following /-vowel, just 
as kirGtu, banquet, from qarft, to invite, is spelled with k; cf. 
the Assyr. loanword ker&h (2 K 6, 23) and Nah. 35, 1. 11; 
Est. 32, n. +. 

Heb. qarb, interior, has no connection with the stem q&riba, 
to approach; it is simply a by form of qalbu = qablu, with r 
instead of l, just as we have gam&r = gam&l, and (in Syriac) 
ger&m ; see j Est. 55, n. *; 57, n. f; BL 23, n. *; 126, ad p. 79, 1. 5. 

Assyr. qarftbu, war, is a doublet of qablu, front. The 
original form of Arab, qalb, heart, midst, is qarb with r; it is 
derived from the root qar (AJSL 23 , 243, below). The special 
meaning of qarb is thoracic cavity, while kars denotes the 
abdominal cavity (JBL 19 , 76, n. 99). 

$3.—Transposition and partial assimilation are much more 
frequent than is generally supposed. Assyr. zenft, to he angry, 
which Zimmern* was inclined to combine with Heb. zan&li, to 
reject , originally to regard as offensive (owing to a disgusting 
odor) is simply a transposition of Heb. za'&m, from a root za' 
which we have also in za'af; za'Aq (with partial assimilation: 
$a'&q). For the connection of the two meanings to be angry 
and to shout compare Assyr. ^ar&xu and nagftgu. In Assyr. 
zenft the 'ii» is transposed, and the n instead of m is due to the 
preceding dental sibilant. Similarly we have in Hebrew, zanfth, 
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to have illicit intercourse, instead of zamfth, Ethiopic zamftua; 
contrast Judges 67, 42. 

§4.—We find the same partial assimilation in the legend of 
the sons of God and the daughters of men, prefixed to the Bibli¬ 
cal accounts of the Deluge (Gen. 6, 3). Here AV translates: 
The Lord said , My spirit shall not always strive with man; but 
the Ancient Versions render: stay , remain (Karaite ivy, permane- 
bit , Syr. ts'mftr). Heb. iadOn in this passage evidently stands 
for iadOm, an intransitive imperfect from the stem dttm, to 
last , remain , continue , which is common in Arabic (dftma, 
iadftmu or iadftmu; dft’ima 11 , always , forever'). The same 
partial assimilation appears in the Arabic dialect of Egypt, where 
we find dftn, idftn instead of dftma, iadftmu. The original 
form d6m (with m) is preserved in Josh. 10 , 12, where Joshua 
says in the sight of Israel, Sun , stand thou still over Gibeon! 
Of course, this meant originally simply: May the sun not set 
before Jhvh has granted us victory; cf. the translation of Joshua 
in the Polychrome Bible (New York, 1899) p. 72, line 9.*‘ Simi¬ 
larly Sargon says in his cuneiform annals that he besieged and 
conquered the Babylonian city of Dtir-Atbara (710 b. c.) before 
the sun set (adi 1ft salftm samsi). See H. Winckler, Keil- 
schrifttexte Sargons (Leipzig, 1889) 1 , 43. 

Joshua’s lines, 

Sftms be-Gib'6u dom! ue-iareh be-'ftmq Aiialou! 

yai-iftdom sftms lu ue-iarfth 'ad-iqqom goi ’oiebftu 

are quoted from the ancient Book of Songs , Heb. sefr has-sir; 11 
iasftr is an erroneous transposition of sir (JHUC, No. 163, 
p. 54 b , below) and sir is identical with Arabic si f r, poetry; see 
Est. 74, ad 9 , 24. 'Arnftd after u6-iar£h is a gloss based on 
uai-ia’mod introducing the subsequent explanation in v. 13 h 12 

AV adds to Stand thou still in the margin: Heb. be silent . 
But there is no verb damftrn, to be silent; nor does dam dm 
ever mean to silence , to annihilate , although dftmma means 
in Arabic to exterminate (— tfthana ua-’fthlaka). Heb. damftrn 
corresponds to the Assyr. damftmu, to moan , to mutter; and the 
forms of damftrn which are supposed to mean to be silent must 
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be derived from dfim, to stay; of. Nah. 44 (9 a ). D 6 m le- 
IakuGh (Ps. 37, 7) does not mean Be silent to the Lord or Sub¬ 
mit quietly to Jahveh , but Stay (rest in patience or expectation) 
or Wait for Jahveh! For iddemft ka-’&bn (Ex. 15,1b) we 
must read i ad 6 m ft ka-’dbn, they became rigid as a stone , 
petrified with astonishment; so, too, in the story of Nadab and 
Abihu (Lev. 10, 3). This stem dftm, to stay,™ occurs in several 
passages of OT; the stem dam 6 m, to whisper , to speak with a 
low, rustling voice , is less frequent. We have it e. g. in Ez. 
24, 17: he’-an 6 q d 6 m, moan softly , not sigh in silence. In 
Assyrian we find the phrase kima 96 qi ad&muin, I rustle like 
a marsh , i. e. I moan softly as a canebrake rustles. When 
Jhvh appeared to Elijah, he heard a still , small voice (q 6 l 
demam&h daqq&h, 1 K 19, 12) i. e. the sound of a soft whis¬ 
per . D^mamfth u£-q 6 l ’esm&', I hear a whisper and a 
voice (Job 4, 16) means I hear a still voice. Iaq 6 m se'ar&h 
lidmam&h (Ps. 107, 29) does not mean He makes the storm a 
calm, but He hushes the storm to a whisper. 

The obscure line in Ps. 4, 5, Stand in awe and sin not , com¬ 
mune with your own heart upon your bed , and be still , must be 
translated: Rage , but be ye no traitors! Oppose and mutter in 
private! This warning is addressed to the aristocratic Jewish 
apostates who appealed to the Syrian king for help when Judas 
Maccabseus besieged the Syrian citadel at Jerusalem in 163 b. c. 
(1 Macc. 6 , 21). This Psalm must be translated: 

1 “When environed, 14 Thou didst enlarge me; 

15 have mercy, and hearken my prayer! 

6 0They Ui say, Who can give us success? 17 

>Thy countenance lift Thou to us! 1 * 5 

7 Thou hast put great joy in my heart, 11 ' 

surpassing harvest and vintage;•*" 

8 In peace *1 lie down and I slumber, 

Thou* makest me dwell ^undisturbedly. 

(a) 1 When I call, answer me, O God who rightest me!'<*- 
(0) 6 many (y) the light of (i) Jhvh 

(«) 8 Ijoth** (£) Jhvh (ij) alone 
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2 How long will ye *love what is vain,* 4 

and seek what is false, 25 ye lords? 261 

4 Rage, but be ye no traitors! 27 

oppose and mutter *in private! 251A 

1#) 2 (will y© turn) my glory into shamed 

(0 Know yo that Jhyh showed me wonderful favor;- 10 

J hyh will hear, when 1 call upon Him. 

(«) 4 in your heart 

(A) 5 Bring the right sacrifices, 11 trust ye in Jhvii ! 

The noun demrn&t means in Ethiopia: cat , originally wild¬ 
cat. The domestic cat was not known to the Arabs before the 
time of Mohammed. 83 The verb dam &m seems to have meant 
originally to cry as a cat , meu\ mewl , miau; then to moan , 
especially to moan softly , to whisper , to mutter (German mauzen). 
Ethiopic tadammdma, to he stupefied, on the other hand, means 
originally to he petrified with astonishment; cf. the passage cited 
above, idd£mft ka-’&bn, Ex. 15. 1C. This Ethiopic reflexive- 
passive stem w T ould correspond to a Heb. hithd6m6in. 

§5.—Another Assyrian wx>rd for crying, moaning , which has 
never been explained, is qubbft. The simple stem qebfl is the 
common word for to speak , to call , to order , to promise. It has * 
been combined with the Talmudic qab&', to fix, to determine , 
but it is identical with the Heb. verb qab&* which we find in 
two passages of OT, viz. Prov. 22, 23 and Mai. 3. 8. 9. Here 
we must not substitute 'aq&b for qab&\ The verb qab&’ has 
the privative sense of the German ahsprecheu. aberkennen , Lat. 
(dtjndicare. Prov. 22,22 must be translated: 

Rob not the poor, though he is poor! 
nor oppress the needy in court! 

For Jhvh will plead their cause, 

And deprive their deprivers’ life! 

Shakespeare says, Tis honor to deprire dishonor d life. 

The difference between gaz6l and qab&' is that gaz&l 
means to deprive unlawfully , while qabd* means to deprive hy 
judicial sentence. In the same way we must render in Mai. 3, 8: 
Can man divest God (of His rights) ? /. e. Can God be lawfully 
deprived by man of anything He claims? We have the same 
root (AJSL 23,252) in the verb qab&b, to curse , originally to 
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decry, clamor against, ca// c/owu calamity. Similarly Assyr. 
rag&mu, from which the terms targftm and dragoman are 
derived, means originally to cry; then, as a legal term, to claim, 
and finally in Ethiopic (and Arabic): to curse, 3 * Our spell = 
charm meant originally simply speech, and the primary meaning 
of charm, Lat. carmen, is song. In German, beschreien means to 
bring on an evil spell, and besprechen is equivalent to charming, 
enchanting, conjuring. 

In Arabic, q&ba'a is used of the cry of an elephant, but this 
means originally to trumpet; the noun qub' means trumpet, 
originally hollow metallic instrument. In Hebrew we have 
qubb&'t (with the gloss k6s) goblet in Is. 31, 17. 22 and qOb&' 
or k6b£* (with k instead of q) helmet. The original meaning 
is to be hollow, then to be resonant, to resound, sound, speak. 
The root (AJSL 23, 252) qab, to be hollow, appears in the 
name of the measure of capacity, qab, also in qebfth stomach, 
and qubb&li, vault, Arab, al-qtibbah, from which the word 
alcove is derived. Arab, q&ba'a means also to grunt like a hog 
and to sigh deeply (syn. tan&hhada, 35 nftlia). 

§6.—According to Delitzsch, Assyr. nim£du means room, 
chamber; a kussh nlmGdi is said to be a parlor chair , not a 
camp stool. I showed more than twenty years ago (BA 1, 6- 
cf. 165. 176. 326) that nimGdu is a form mif'&l of f am&d, to 
stand. The a-vowel is preserved in the feminine form nimftttu 
(for mi'm&dtu) which does not mean chamber or dwelling, but 
a utensil often mentioned in connection with a throne, or chair, 
or bed. Both nlmSdu and nim&ttu mean footstool or bed- 
steps. The Assyrian chairs and couches were so high that they 
had to be provided with footstools or bed-steps. 

In the Talmud, bed-steps in front of a high bed are called 
darg&s, 47 a word which is used by modern Jews for the treadle 
of a sewing machine. This word must be restored in Amos 3, 12 
instead of u-bidm6sq. We must read: 

As a shepherd barely rescues 
the shins or an earlap. 

So will the dwellers be rescued 
* with the steps of a coucfi! 
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Ka-’s6r ia§£il ha-ro'6h kera'&im o-bdal-’6zn 
K6n innaslfi. hai-iosbim be-d6rgas Ars. 

Of all their treasures the inhabitants of Samaria will not be able 
to save more than the steps of their luxurious dining couches on 
which they have been reclining at their sumptuous feasts. The pre¬ 
ceding bif’ath mitt&h is an explanatory gloss to be-d&rgas '6rs. 

In Nebuchadnezzar’s statement that he did not desire a 
nlm&du of his majesty in another city, nim&du has the same 
meaning as Heb. h a d 6 m footstool, in Ps. 99 , 5; Lam. 2 , 1, where 
the Temple of Jhvh in Jerusalem is called His footstool. The 
name of the wall of Babylon, NimGtti Bel, must be explained 
in the same way. In the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5 , 35; cf 
Is. 66 , 1; Acts 7 , 49) heaven is called God's throne, and the 
earth His footstool. 

An Egyptian couch with bed-steps in front of it is figured in 
Riehm’s dictionary of the Bible, edited by Bsethgen (Biele¬ 
feld, 1893) 1 , 225 and in the first edition of Benzinger’s Hebr. 
Archdologie , p. 123. Assyrian couches and chairs with foot¬ 
stools may be seen in Mtirdter-Delitzsch’s Geschichte Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens (Calw, 1891) pp. 139 and 207; cf BL 
67, 12. Footstools are often mentioned in the Odyssey, e. g. 1 , 
131; 10 , 315. 367; 17 , 409. 462. 504; 19 , 57; 0pi)vis means 
also rower's seat , rowing-bench , thwart. 

^7.— Assyr. pelti, which is synonymous with salfttu, has 
never been explained. In HW both words are left untranslated. 
Salfttu is the stem of Heb. s6lth, flour , and means to grind , 
and pelft is evidently the Heb. palh (nbs) millstone. 

§ 8.—In my Prolegomena to a Comparative Assyrian Gram¬ 
mar (JAOS 13 , ccliii, below; cf. AJSL 20 , 171) I have shown 
that Assyr. tulft, breast , is connected with tilu, hill , and that 
the synonym £irtu is the feminine of £lru, high. One of my 
students recently suggested that Assyr. sadfi, mountain , might 
be connected with Heb. sad, breast. Assyr. sadft, mountain , 
constr. sad, is supposed to be identical with Heb. sad£h, field. 
If this be correct, we should have a secondary differentiation as 
in sGh, sheep , and sai, present , which may have been originally 
identical; see OLZ 12 , 214, n. 15. 
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§9.—The Heb. terms pahhOth u-s£ganim, governors and 
deputies (Ez. 23 , 12. 23 &c) are Assyrian loanwords. Pahhfth 
(for pah hah; see Est. 35) is the Assyr. paxfttu, governor (for 
bftl-paxftti). Heb. s£ganim is plur. of sftgn (“3C not *3»D!) 
= Assyr. saknu (HW 659 b ). The g instead of k is due to the 
following n; cf. Heb. Sarg6n — Sarru-kftnu (for Heb. & = 
Assyr. 6 see Est. 7) and nadftnu for natftnu, to give (see 
Kings 112, 18; 117, 32) as well as Syr. s£lftddft = Babyl. sa- 
landu — salamtu, fem. of salmu, corpse (see Xah. 26). In 
Syr. izgaddtitha, embassy, mission (ZA 7 , 174) the s is assimi¬ 
lated to the following g; cf. z£mftn, time = Assyr. simftnu, 
from uftsama (JHL T C, No. 163, p. 89 a ; Pur. 32, 23; Xah. 31, 
below). For fayain)*; see Pur. 26, 6. 

The s in Heb. s^ganim instead of the cuneiform s shows 
that this word is borrowed from the Assyrian, not from the 
Babylonian: s became s in Assyrian, and s became s (THCO 
234, n. 3). This fact, which was recognized by Hi neks as 
early as 1857, is denied by nearly all Assyriologists of the pres¬ 
ent generation (see e. g. AG 126). But GA xvii rightly says 
that s was pronounced s in Assyrian, and s, on the other hand, s. 
The original form of the name of the Moon-god is Sin, not Sin 
(Kings 270, 24). Mount Sinai denotes a mountain covered with 
senna shrubs (Heb. s£n6, Arab, sanft’). See OLZ 10 , 70; 12 , 
165 (for Aram. £staq&d = Assyr. sattaqda, last year, formerly, 
discussed on the same page, see AJSL 22 , 251). Cf. also my 
paper Midian nnd Sinai in ZDMG 63 , Part 3. 

Saknu is generally derived from sak&nu, to appoint; but the 
usual meaning of sakftnu is to make: saknu means agent. This 
is also the meaning of Arab, 'ftmil. An agent is a person acting 
on behalf of his principal, a representative or deputy. We speak 
not only of commercial agents, but also of diplomatic agents, &c. 
An officer who performs the duties of a colonel during the tem¬ 
porary absence of the commander of the regiment is called an 
acting colonel. Arab. f ftmal, work, is used especially of the man¬ 
agement of the public revenues, and Heb. melakhfth, work, has 
the same meaning; see Est. 34. Arab, 'ftmil means not only 
governor, but also collector of taxes, &c. 
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§10.—In the illustrative quotation (BL 26, n. *) Is. 59, 5. 6, 
which is according to Cheyne ( Isaiah 158, 18) a later insertion 
from some favorite book of moral teaching, or possibly from some 
very late psalm, we read: 

Lo, vipers’ eggs do they hatch, 

and spiders’ webs do they weave. 

He who eats of those 37 eggs must die, 

and if crushed, they break out into adders. 

Their webs serve not for raiment, 
nor can men be clad therein: 38 

Their works are works of mischief, 
and violence is in their hands. 

In the Masoretic Text the word for web is qftr ; but the Targum 
has qiuiiin, threads , filaments (qiuuln d£-'akkobita) for 
qftrim; the “I in D"*“flp is merely due to dittography of the *1; 
the consonants 1, T are often confused, haplographed, and 
dittographed; vf. OLZ 12, 168, end of n. 7; TOCR 1, 302, n. 1; 
AAJ 6, 1. 5. 

This confusion of 1, "1, is much more frequent than is 

generally supposed: 2pT* (Prov. 10, 7) is miswritten for 2p*P ; 
for fcPV (Prov. 11,25) we must read POT (see Pro verbs 43, 30; 
45, 5). In Hos. 12, 12 LXX ( apxovre;) read for D'Tffl," 
and this is a corruption of D"HTD, demons. In 1 S 20, 30 we 
find Pirnan HISD instead of ftTlb !TOT - 40 In Tir® = cunei¬ 
form Pitru (IN 377, n. 3) the 1 is due to dittography of the “I. 
Similarly the *1 in DPPYTB is a dittogram of the "1 ; we must read 
in 2 S 10, 4; 1 Chr. 19, 4: midd6h6m. Gen. 36, 2 "'inn is 
miswritten for "Hhn (IN 331, n. 2). The names B^TBD and 
*PSC are both corruptions of CHlEC, afterwards (OLZ 

11, 238; TOCR 1, 302; AAJ 5). 

The obscure TVPJ (Ob. 8) is miswritten for TIT a, store, 
supply of food , provisions , originally a place where provisions 
are kept for future use; cf. ayyo<; ( Odyss . 2 , 289) and ayyelov 
(1 Mace. 6 , 53). 41 In Arabic we find mizu&d, bay of pro¬ 
visions , misspelled in the Aruch T1T7J, as it is in Obad. 8 and 
Job 37, 9 (see below). The Talmudic mizu&d&h has the same 
meaning. This word is connected with Aram. z£\iada, pro- 
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visions for a journey, haversack, which is identical with the 
Biblical £6d&h, fem. of $aid, provisions for a journey, supply 
of food (Assyr. ^iditu). 42 The original meaning of the word is 
game . Pliny ( 6 , 161) says that according to Aelius Gallus 
nomadas lacte et ferina came vescif The z instead of q is due 
to partial assimilation as it is also in Syr. zaddiq = Heb. $addiq, 
righteous, orthodox. The name of the unorthodox Sadduceans 
(Syr. Z&dtlq&ie) appears in Arabic as zindiq —ziddiq ; see 
JAOS 28, 116; 44 cf also ze'Gr (Is. 28, 10. 13; Job 36, 2) = 
ga'ir, small. 

In Ob. 8 we must read : 

Iassimu mizu&d taht^kha *en tebft’ah b6 

They destroy thy underground caches, 
no store is (left) therein. 

For iassimu (cf. GK, §107, e) instead of iasimu see Xah. 
3. 36, ad v. 13; contrast MVAG 3, 238, 1. 8. In taht6kha we 
have not the preposition, but the pausal form of a noun with the 
meaning underground chamber which we find also in Jer. 38, 11. 
For the position of the suffix cf. GK, §136, n. 72 The misreading 
tebfln&h instead of t£btl’&h is responsible for the illustrative 
quotation (see the beginning of §10) in the following verse 
referring to the wisdom of the ancient Edomites (OLZ 12, 163). 
In the Talmud, tgbfi’&h, produce , means especially grain (not 
in Levy). Grain was stored in a cache or in a dry well with 
clay walls (Jer. 41, 8; 2 S 17, 19). 45 

Apart from the two couplets in vv. 5 and 7, which may have 
been written about b. c. 580, the Book of Obadiah was composed 
in b. c. 164 (see TOCR 1, 269, n. 2). 

Also in Ps. 144, 13 and Job 37, 9 we must read mizuadSnu, 
our store-houses, and mim-mizu&dim, from the great store¬ 
house; for the intensive plural see Xah. 30, below; AJSL 23, 
233, n. 40. 

The shorter form IfT (Ex. 4, 18 a ) for YirP is due to haplog- 
raphy of V"l. Jethro is probably an Egyptian name: rC may 
be the Heb. form of the Egyptian R6*. For the vanishing of the 
'Ain (ro' would have meant evil in Hebrew) cf. m6r&h, razor , 
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for ma'rAh; EstemOh (Josh. 15, 50)=Est£m6' (Josh. 21, 
14), &c; see JHUC, No. 163, p. 88; also the remarks on Heb. 
sir™ Arab. si'r, above, §4. For the 6 in Hebrew instead of £ 
cf. the remarks on SargOn -§arru-k6ru, above, §9. In the 
original tradition Moses 1 wife was the daughter-in-law of a priest 
of Heliopolis; she is therefore contemptuously called (Num. 12, 
1) a neyress (AAJ 9, n. *). Afterwards this tradition was trans¬ 
ferred to Joseph (Gen. 41, 50). The Israelites were not in 
Egypt, but the Edomite ancestors of the Jews were in Egypt 
al>out 1230 b. c. (OLZ 12, 163. 212). Jewish monotheism is 
derived from Heliopolis. 4 ‘’ 

The reading *5p, filaments of a spider , instead of 

the a-irat; Xeyopevov (Is. 59, 5. 6) is confirmed, not only by 
the Targumic rendering qiuuin de-'akkobita, 47 but also by the 
Assyr. q£, filaments , which we find in No. 56 of Geo. Reis- 
ner's Sumerisch-babylonische Hjjmnen nach Thontafeln <jriechi - 
seher Zeit (Berlin. 1896) p. 108,' 1. 42: 

ina taxAzi qA as&tl ina pil&kki at&mi 

During battle threads I weave, 
with the spindle I spin. 

My attention was called by Professor Zimmern to his 
explanation of this passage, given in Miss Hussey's dissertation 
(AJSL 23, 147, 1. 42; cf. p. 150, Inflow). For qft (Heb. qau), 
thread , cord; pilakku (Heb. palkh) spindle; tamtl (Heb. 
taufth; ZA 2, 274) see H\V 5Sl b . 527 b . 302 A , and for satti 
( cf. Heb. seti, warp) m to weave ( HW 695 h : satti, some kind 
of cloth) see Dr. Behrens’ dissertation (cited Pur. 31, 14; cf 
OLZ 12, 67, n. 5) p. 121, n. 2. I had not seen Miss Hussey’s 
dissertation when I wrote the explanation of the difficult phrase 
satA q£ ittftti (KB 2, 116. 7; HW 5S2 a ) 4H published in ZDMG 
61. 294, 1. 33. We must undoubtedly render, with Zimmern, 
Tin if were webbed (covered) with cobwebs, Yit. filaments of sjtiders. 

Ittfttu (HW 161 a ) is a collective abstract noun like amelfttu, 
mankind: abtitu .fathers. The stem is Arab, h at A (Ia^, ) 

or hAta’a 4V fAtala, to twist , ircare , seic together , to fasten , 
intertwine . Ac. Ittfttu v ' is derived from ittu hit’u hituu 
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or hitiu. We find ittu sa Qubati, 51 fringe of a garment 
(HW 154 b ). Both ittu and itfa (HW 15G b ) mean also border — 
boundary . Ittu represents a form fi'l, and it fa a form fl'ftl or 
fi'&l. Border may mean also territory, domain; this is the 
meaning of utu’fitu (for hutuutitu) Tig. 4, 34 (HW 155 a ). 
Itati, neighborhood (HW 154 b ) stands for l^itauftti, whereas 
idati, sides (HW 304 a ) is the plural of ittu = idtu, fern, of idu, 
hand ~ iadu ( Proverbs 51, 3). For the development of the 
meaning in.utu’fitu cf Heb. habl, cord, rope, snare, loop , 
noose; measuring-line or lot (see Pur. 18, 10) and region, dis¬ 
trict, coast-line, sea-shore (see Proverbs 57, 30). Also Assyr. 
qi$ru means originally tying (cords, slip-knots, snares, &c) and 
then property, jwssession. Qi$ir sadi, however, does not mean 
property of the mountain (HW 592 a ) but rocks or flagstones 
firmly Icnit or bound together so as to form one compact whole. 
Ittft, asphalt (HW 161 a ) means uniter, i. e. bituminous cement 
(BL 129). For the intervocalic ’ = u or i in utu’fitu cf. iti’atu 
(HW 157 a ) = hitiiatu. 

From the same stem we must derive itani which we find in 
the passage iv R 26, 25 a (cited HW 158 b ): setu suparrurtu 
(or saparu) sa ina tamdi m targu, sa ina itanisa nunu ill 
u^fi, 62 the spread net from whose meshes no fish escapes. 
Itani is not a noun with the termination -an, meaning enmesh - 
ment, but plural of itft = hitaiu, mesh; cf. above the remarks on 
Heb. habl. In amelu sfi ina nise qa esa ana s£ti tar$u 
(iv R 2 6, 16) qfi esfi does not mean a destructive snare, but an 
entangling snare. Esitu, confusion, disorder, 53 means originally 
entanglement. 

Assyr. sGtu, net, which is recorded in HW G36 b as a derivative 
of nXlE , must be derived from sat a, to weave; cf. zeru, seed ==* 
zaru, zarru, zar’u (BAL 90). There is no connection between 
satu, net (originally woven in meshes ) and Heb. saht, in which 
the final t is the feminine ending; contrast Delitzsch, Prolego¬ 
mena (Leipzig, 1886) p. 119. The synonym of s£tu, net, 
saparu (HW 509) is a Sumerian loanword, a compound of sa, 
mesh,™ and par (or bar) spread out. Syr. apharsana, plot, 
scheme (originally web, tissue) is not derived from the Persian, 
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but is a transposition of Assyr. saparu, net — Sumer, sa-bar. 
Sum. sa = Assyr. riksu, 55 markasu, pitnu, 56 and bar^Assyr. 
suparruru and nabaltH; see HW 621. 622. 533. The stem of 
nabaltti (for nabastu) is Arab, b&sata (Jo**-ol). In Syriac 
we have with partial assimilation {Pur. 27, 15) p£s&t, to stretch 
out , to spread out. 

$11.—Heb. kauuanim, cakes (LXX: also 

^a/tcoi^€6, tcavcoves, in the two post-Jeremianic passages 
Jer. 7, 18; 44, 19) has been compared by Jensen (c/. KAT 441, 
n.3) with Assyr. kamftnu and derived from the stem kamti — 
Heb. kaiifth, to burn (ZA 2, 281). This untenable etymology was 
suggested more than 150 years ago by Joh. Simonis, but rightly 
rejected by Gesenius who stated in his Thesaurus , p. 669 b : 
(kaufth) urendi , adurendi , not coquendi signiflcatum habet. 
There is a difference between a baked cake and a burnt cake. 
Even toast (Jensen: Rostbrot ) is but superficially browned by 
the fire, not burnt. Nor can kauu&n, cake , be, with Kimchi 
and Gesenius, derived from Aram. kauu£n, to prepare (cf. 
AJSL 23, 226, n. 13). 

Assyr. kamftnu does not mean toast; it denotes something 
broad and flat in form, especially a thin, flat cake. It is derived 
from the stem kaham, so that kftmftnu — kfthm&nu. 57 Arab. 

k Ah a ma (^ Ijt JoltXiJI to diaeour- 

age , means originally to flat , to depress. We use flat in the 
sense of prostrate , laid low; the phrase to fall flat means to fail 
completely. The fourth form of kftliama is used of failing eye¬ 
sight (JJ^ )• Heb. kahfth, which has the 

same meaning, corresponds to Arabic k&hiia, to be discouraged; 
in Ethiopic, transposed, hakftia). For kfthiia — kfthima cf 
qfthiia = qfthima (AJSL 23, 228, end of n. 13). Arab, 
kfthha means to be decrepit (syn. hftrima). The original 
meaning of decrepit is sunk to a lower level (JAOS 28, 106). 

The form fu'l of kfthama appears in Assyrian as ktimu (for 
kulimu) 5 * which is generally translated place, building , residence , 
but it corresponds to the Greek 7r\a£ and denotes a flat surface , 
level ground , then platform , terrace , area , site , place.™ The 
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preposition kftm (also k6m — kahm) means originally in the 
place of. 

In German, Platz means not only place , but also thin cake. 
The derivation of jdace from 7 rXareia seems to me doubtful; 
7r\aT€ui means street, not place. In Polish, plack is used for 
flat cake. Greek ’ttXcucovs, which is derived from the same root as 
7r\a£, denotes a flat cake. Lat. placenta, which is now used 
especially of the uterine cake or afterbirth, has the same meaning. 
For the connection of 7 r\a£ and 7 rXaxofa with TrXyaaco, to beat 
(Lat. plango) cf. batter = flour and water made into paste; and 
for the meaning of Lat. placere cf. Heb. sau&h, to be suitable 
(Est. 3 , 8). We use level in the sense of adapt and suit. 
Shakespeare ( Othello , i, 3, 239) says: such accommodation and 
besort as levels with her breeding. Germ. Pldfzchen, the diminu¬ 
tive of Phdz, denotes a small flat cake , either round or star-like in 
form, i. e. a kauu&n. Also Germ. Fladen which is connected 
with irXarxs, flat, level, wide, means flat cake (-Eng .flown). 

The Vulgate uses placentae for kauuanim and the Peshita: 
zauter6, i. e. cakes made of fine flour, oil, and honey, correspond¬ 
ing to the German Honigknchen , Lebkuchen, Pfefferkuchen, 
&c. The Targtim renders kauuanim by kardotin which is 
generally supposed to be identical with xei/u&tfrd?, provided with 
sleeves; but this may mean also having ray dike projections like 
points of a star. 

In 1. 220 of the Flood Tablet (p. 144 of my edition of the 
Babylonian Nimrod Epic)™ k&mftnu denotes the thin flat cake 
into which the dough for the bread to be baked for Nimrod by 
Xisuthrus’ wife, has been rolled out (Assyr. nnissukat). 61 
Jensen translates this passage (KB 6 , 245, 11. 224-229): Sein 
eines Brot ist angeriihrt, ein zweites ist . ... t, ein drittes ist 
(ange)fencht(et), ein viertes ist iceiss (geivorden), sein Rdst- 
brod, ein fiinftes u wirft graues Hoar abfl ein sechstes ist 
gekocht, ein siebentes—plotzlich riihrte er ihn an und der 
Mensch schrak auf. This remarkable rendering is on a par with 
the meaningless translations characterized in JAOS 22 , 9 (cf. 
Est. 70, n. *). 62 

The numerals istftt, santitu" 1 , &c mean on the first day, 
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second day, &c. Santitu = sanuiatu, fem. of Ethiop. sanfli; 
the feminine of the ordinal number s&nfi (for sftniiu) would 
be sftnitu (for s&niitu, sftniiatu). The Assyrian ordinal 
numbers have not the form fa'ul (AG 171, No. 8). Nor do 
istat, sanhtu m , &c mean firstly, secondly , &c (AG 214). 

The verb in 1. 224 is not ipt6$i, became white (how can toast 
become white?) but ibt^^i, she cut or broke up, divided; cf. 
Heb. bi£$6' in the late psalm Is. 38, 12; Arab, b&da'a (syn. 
q&ta'a). The noun bdd'ah denotes a piece of bread or meat . 
We have the same verb in bu£$ti (not pu£$ft, HW 534 a ) sa 
qan tuppi. 

The noun siba, which is spelled si pa in 1. 239, does not 
mean white hair (Heb. s6b or sabah) but grease, lard (OLZ 
12 , 111 ). 

The lines should be translated: On the first day his (Nim¬ 
rod’s) 60 bread was made up™ i. e. the flour was mixed with water, 
and this mixture was kneaded; on the second, it was spread out 
with a roller; 61 on the third, it teas remoistened; on the fourth, 
she (Xisuthrus’ wife) divided his (flat) cake into a number of 
smaller cakes; 64 on the fifth, she put grease on; on the sixth, it 
was baked; on the seventh day , he (Xisuthrus) suddenly touched 
him so that the man (Nimrod)°° teas startled™ 

Nor does tadiqu sipa a iddi-ma edfisu lidis (1. 262) 
mean soil das Gewand nicht “ graues Haar abwerfen ,” sondern 
neu (, neu) verbleiben, but the garment shall not take on grease 
(dirt) 60 but shcdl remain quite new. Arab, dusftmah means 
greasiness and dirt; Arab, dusm (plur. of ddsamu) denotes 
soiled garments. We use smear not only for fid, grease, oint¬ 
ment, but also for spot, blotch, stain. Greasy = smeared or soiled 
with grease. In the same way to daub— to smear and to soil. 

Assyr. samnu denotes especially sesame oil (Pur. 30, 39) 
whereas sipu — grease, i. e, animal fat, as tallow, suet, or lard. 
In Syriac, stifift da-h£zire means lard. Sufia (from safa = 
suf; cf AJSL 23, 252) denotes also lubricating grease (Germ. 
Schmiere). Syr. saiiafa~ caulker, i. e. one who smears with 
pitch. Syr. sOiafa, eye-salve, has passed into Arabic as siiaf; 
also the Arabic verb safa (iasftfu) to polish (or to smear with 
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pitch) is an Aramaic loanword. The genuine Arabic form is 
sAfa (iaslfu) or sA’afa (sA’ifa) which has the privative mean¬ 
ing (JAOS 28 , 105, n. 3; BL 128) to he rubbed off or abraded , 
fretted, galled, chafed, frayed (syn. tasAqqaqa) or excoriated , 
cracked, chapped, excorticate*I (syn. taqAssara). This corre¬ 
sponds to Syr. sAupA (or sftfA) excoriation (Germ. H ant wolf or 
Afterfratt)? 

Arab. sAf, layer of stones, on the other hand, is a loanword 
corres|)onding to Syr. s^liAfa, a course of stones or wood , a con¬ 
tinuous range of stones or bricks. The genuine Arabic form of 
this stem is sAhafa which has the privative meaning to excori¬ 
ate, to flay; in Yemen, sihAf means milk , lit. what is skimmed . 
Of. Sumer, ni-nun, fat skimmed off , i. e. cream (ni = sain nil, 
and nun- qalApu (BL 120, ad p. 70). This explanation was 
given more than 30 years ago in the German translation of Geo. 
Smith’s Chaldean Genesis (Leipzig, 1870) p. 285, n. 1; con¬ 
trast J. D. Pri lice’s Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, p. 202, 
below. In Assyrian we find slpu or slbu (HW 045 b ) wooden 
lining or boarding; cf. ( Ezek. 41 , 10) covered (or wains- 

coted ) and Syr. sAhtiftA, corering. Syr. sPhAf, to orerihrow, 
on the other hand, corres|>onds to the Assyr. saxApu, and has an 
original C and a ^. 

$ 12. — In conclusion. I should like to add a word on the ety¬ 
mology of the cuneiform name of the planet Saturn. The Maso- 
retic vocalization kliftn in Amos 5, 20 suggests the substitution 
of siqqftc, idol, abomination (cf. JAOS 28 , 118, below). The 
cuneiform name of the planet Saturn is spelled Ka-a-a-ma-nu 
which was originally (ZA 2 , 207, 1; 280, 3; 282, 1) pronounced 
ka'AtnAnu (for qaiiAmAiiu, with k for q, as in kirbu Heb. 
qArv; stM? above, $2). This may afterwards have passed (with 
a change of d to and m to i/) w into kAmAnu, k£iiAn. Assyr. 
ka'AmAnu means permanent, lasting, enduring, remaining ( HW 
321). The stem is qftm; cf. Arab. qaiiAm and (the Aramaic 
loauword) qaiiAm. 4 ** I believe, the planet Saturn was called 
ka'AmAnu, k&uAn, remaining or Jixe*l, because it remains 
alniut 2A years in the same sign of the zodiac. In 1. 178 of the 
second Surpu-tablet (JBL 19 , 02, n. 8) Sakkftt and KA’A- 
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m&nu are mentioned together (EB 749) just as we find Sikkftth 
and Kiiftn (both with the vowels of the Qpr6 siqqus; see 
above) in Amos 5 , 26. 

The passage Amos 5 , 21-27 is a post-Exilic gloss to Am. 4 , 
4. 5. It must be preceded by 4 , 5, and followed by 6 , 8 and 5 , 
4. 5. With the exception of the first two verses the entire fifth 
chapter of the Book of Amos consists of glosses, just as Am. 9, 
1 is the only original passage in the final chapter. 7 " Am. 5 , 23-27 
must be translated: 

Did ye bring me offerings and gifts 
the forty year's in the wilderness? 71 

Ye may carry now Saccuth, your King, 
and Kewan, your gorgeous image! 7 * 

I’ll send you away into exile! 73 
thus says Jhvh Sabaoth. 

Jhvh says, I want repentance and conversion, love toward God 
and man, not sacrifices and gifts. What is the use of your com¬ 
ing to Beth-el and its sacred cromlech, your sacrifices, tithes, and 
freewill offerings, if you do not return to Me? Y'ou observe re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, but you have no real religion; you do not 
come up to My ethical standard; I sent you many a warning, but 
in vain! Our relations were perfect, without sacrifices and gifts, 
during the forty years in the wilderness. 71 In your nomadic 
stage you had no elaborate ritual, but your moral standard was 
higher. But as ye will not return to Me, the only true God, I 
will send you away into exile: ye will be deported to Assyria!' 3 
There you may worship the Assyrian idols, Saccuth and Kewan, 
and carry their images about in processions. The gods of Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria w r ere carried about in processions at the great 
festivals, 74 especially at that of the New Y r ear about the time of 
the venial equinox; 7 * see the full-page illustration facing p. 78 
of the translation of Isaiah in the Polychrome Bible. 

Notes 

(1) The oldest form of the ideogram for su may represent the 
suprapubic region; it means therefore also increase: see Francois 
Thureau- Dan gin, Recherches sur forigine de Vtcriture cit uniform e 
(Paris, 1898) p. 32, No. 190; cf. also No. 327; contrast Delitzsch, Die 
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Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems (Leipzig, 1897) p. 138, and J. D. 
Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon (Leipzig, 1908) p. 214, 
below, and p. 296. 

In the name of Sennacherib the ideogram su represents the impera¬ 
tive riba, requite , give a reward! (ZDMG 62, 722). Heb. rib has 
originally the same meaning; cf. 1 S 25,39. The name Jerubbaal 
means Baal rewards. As a rule, Heb. rib means to try to obtain 
retaliation or redress . Heb. r&b (Is. 19, 20) vindicator, attorney, advo¬ 
cate, appears in Arabic as n&’ ib, proxy, deputy, lieutenant (with r for n; 
cf. Est. 10, ad 1, 8). 

(2) Contrast anfim (ZDMG 61, 194, 1. 9). 

(3) Note the following abbreviations: AAJ = Haupt, The Aryan 
Ancestry of Jesus, reprinted from The Open Court (Chicago, April, 1909). 

— AG - Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik (Berlin, 1906).— AJSL = 
American Journal of Semitic Languages. — ASKT =Haupt, Akkad- 
ische und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte (Leipzig, 1881).— AV =Authorized 
Version. — BA = Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitrdge zur AssyHologie. 
-- BAL = H au p t, Beitrdge zur assyrischen Lautlehre = Nachrichten 
von der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen , April 25, 
1883. — BL = Haupt, Biblische Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907). — EB = 
Encyclopaedia Biblica , edited by Cheyne and Black. — GA = 
Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums , Vol. I, Part 2, second 
edition (Stuttgart, 1909).— GK^Gesenius’ Hebr. Grammatik, edited 
by Kautzsch. — HW =Delitzsch, Assyr. HandwOrterbuch (Leipzig, 
1896). — IN = Eduard Meyer, Die IsraeUten und ihre Nachbar- 
stdmme (Halle, 1906). — JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. — JBL = Journal of Biblical Literature. — JHUC = Johns Hop¬ 
kins University Circulars (Baltimore). — KAT=Eb. Schrader, Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, third edition, edited by Zim- 
mern and Winckler (Berlin, 1903).— KAT 2 = second edition (Giessen, 
1883). — KB = Eb. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. - MDOG 

— MitteiUingen der Deutschen Orient gesellschaft (Berlin). — MVAG — 
Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft (Berlin).—OT = Old 
Testament,--8B0T = Haupt, The Sacred Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. —THCO (i*. e. Transactions of the Hamburg Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists) = Verhandlungen des xiii. Internationalen Orientalisten-Kon- 
gresses zu Hamburg, 1902 (Leyden, 1904).—TOCR = Transactions of 
the Third International Congress of the History of Religions (Oxford, 
1908). — ZA = Zeitschrift filr Assyriologie. — ZDMG = Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft. 

IK, 2K = The first (second) Book of the Kings; IS, 2 S = The first 
(second) Book of Samuel. — R = Rawlinson. 

The unabbreviated names of Biblical books, printed in Italics (e. g. 
Genesis, Numbers , Kings, Judges, Isaiah , Proverbs) refer to the critical 
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notes on the Heb. text in SBOT; the first number after the name of the 
Book refers to the page in SBOT, the second indicates the line. Cf. 
AJSL 24 , 98. 

Cant. = Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) reprinted 
from AJSL 18 , 193-245; 19 , 1-32. — Est. = Haupt, The Book of Esther 
(Chicago, 1908) reprinted from AJSL 24 , 97-186. — Nah. = Haupt, The 
Book of Nahum (Baltimore, 1907) reprinted from JBL 26 , 1-53. - 
Pur. = Haupt, Purim (Leipzig, 1906) = BA 6, Part 2. 

1. = line; — n. = note;—p. = page; — v. = verse; — cf. Est. 2-4. 

(4) Cf. BL 58, note 28. 

(5) Cf. AJSL 23, 251. 

(6) MvKTTjptfa is connected with mucus, p.v£a. 

(7) Also French escarpe , escarpin , ertpir, ertpi, dtertpit, crtpuscule, 
are ultimately derived from the Babylonian kipru, asphalted revetment; 
French cabane , cab me , cabinet, cabaret go back to the Heb. hantlth, 
booth, French boutique; see JAOS 28 , 106.110. For French mesquin = 
Babyl. muskAnu see AJSL 23 , 226, n. 13. 

(8) See Zimmern, Babylonische Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885) p. 25. 
In his Babylonische Hymnen und Gebete in Auswahl (Leipzig, 1905) 
Zimmern translates ASKT 115,14: Sein Gott und seine Goitin, ob des 
(?) ZUrnens rufen mit ihm dieh an; but this is impossible. The line 
means Even his god and his goddess , who were angry with him, appeal 
to thee. Nor does sa nasxursa tftbu mean giltig sich Zuwendende , 
but to whom it is good to turn. In the first line we must supply before 
lap&n appi the preposition ina, and at the end: takkarbl; this is 
the last line of the quatrain; cf. Haupt, Die akkadische Sprache 
(Berlin, 1883) pp. 25 and xxxv. 

(9) The explanation suggested in the Expository Times (March, 1909) 
p. 279, that be silent = do not shine is impossible. Do not shine! 

(10) The article before sems should l>e omitted; it may have been 
inserted after uai-i Adorn had been mispointed uai-iidd6m, to avoid 
the collision of two accented syllables. See Nah. 18, ad v. 5. 

(11) For the pronunciation sefr, 'emq, sems see Nah. 29, below. 
The e in sefr should be pronounced as in Kent; the e iu sems (or 
sftms) like the English a in cant. 

(12) For 'am Ad, to stay, to wait , see Est. 43, ad 5, 1. The words 
after the couplet quoted from the Book of Songs, from ha*16 to le- 
IsraAl at the end of v. 14, represent two triplets with 2 4-2 beats; cf. 
BL 101, 1. 1. Le-fanAu ue-’ahrAu is a gloss. 

(13) The place-name DftmAh means Stay , Sojourn. Hades is 
called Dflm&h as the bGth- 61 Am (Eccl. 12 , 5). The same phrase was 
used in Egypt (GA 171. 182). Cf. Arab, d&’imliah, eternity. 

(14) Whenever we were in distress, surrounded by enemies and beset 
with dangers, Thou madest room for us. Thou gavest us relief. 
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(15) Supply Therefore I pray now; cf. Ps. 120 , 2 (AJSL 23 , 
258, u. 1). 

(16) The Jewish apostates, the Hellenizers, who sympathized with the 
Greeks (AJSL 19, 139, n. 32). 

(17) Against Antiochus Epiphanes and the Syrians. Lit. who will 
make us see good f 

(18) Quoted from the Blessing of Aaron, Num. 6, 24-26. 

(19) We have triumphed over our oppressors, we celebrated the 
re-dedication of the Temple for eight days in Dec. 165, also the rescue of 
our brethren who were oppressed by the heathen in Gilead and Galilee; 
cf. 1 Macc. 4 , 56; 5 , 54, and AJSL 21 , 134; 23 , 225; AAJ 4. 

(20) Lit. more than at the time of grains and new wines (pluralis 
intensivus; cf. below, n. 40). 

(21) We have punished the Idumeans and the heathen of Gilead and 
Galilee; we have fortified Mount Zion and Bethsura on the Idumean 
frontier (1 Macc. 6, 26). We are no longer afraid of our enemies; the 
Syrians have not troubled us for two years. 

(22) Who givest us victory, thus showing that our cause is right and 
just; cf. AJSL 21, 114, n. 17. 

(23) We do not only lie down, but we also fall asleep. 

(24) Hellenic culture. 

(25) The gods of the Greeks. 

(26) The Hellenizers belonged to the Jewish aristocracy; the lower 
classes were orthodox. For ben6-Ms cf. Ps. 49 , 3. 

(27) You may be dissatisfied with the success of the Maccabees, but 
you must not commit high treason against the restored Maccabean Com¬ 
monwealth. Some of the Jewish apostates went to Antioch and appealed 
to the Syrian King for help against their orthodox brethren; cf. 1 Macc. 
6. 21. For traitor see AJSL 19 , 140, n. 33. 

(28) Lit. in your sleeping-place. If you object to our orthodox 
views, you may do so in the privacy of your bed-chamber; but if you 
give vent to your dissatisfaction in public, you will be punished. Con¬ 
trast Eccl. 10 , 20: 

Not even in bed curse thou the King, 

Nor in thy chamber curse one in power! 

This is a gloss which was added at the time of Herod the Great who 
employed a great many spies; see Haupt, Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 
1905) p. 40, n. 28. 

(29) Quoted from the psalm in Macc. 1, 39. 

(30) Jhvh has repeatedly granted us victory against the large armies 
of the Syrians; cf. AJSL 21, 151, n. 106; 23, 230, n. 24. 

(31) Do not sacrifice to the gods of the Greeks, but only to Jhvh; cf. 
Pur. 47, 29. 32. 

(32) The Hebrew text must be restored as follows: 
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nnb Tiara rvcasa nsrab 

t : • - 


rfibsn yaai asn 
[nbcl: S \ -ps irba ktsi 

: 4 trarmi DMn npa 
(nbc):aa*a“in naab" fpirw-D 

i i i 

‘lOia-sranf =td nspan 
A : [l ra'n Dsnsaa’b?* rra 

i i i 


1 

■'b'Fumn isa )mrr(* 2 

1 1 f 1 

ala aKT-ra D-T-fc 8 7 

1 l l 

"aba nrraia nnn; 8 

l I I 

raw maa«* mbaa 9 

'l l I 

p*n ■pariKn 4 rrcnyj{ 3 
isann b«i rai 5 

1 1 1 


o^m 7 u 3 ) 

rrabsb •mas a <•) 

DDanba 5 00 


Tn» ">nbac 

Tnb 00 mm (i) rim »(0 
"»b*nnon np 
:rbat iqnpa 
:mm~b» nnsm 


iqnpa 21«> 
"isn t«) ' ms 7 

nbsrr^D nrn 4 u> 

' jptp mm 
pmproT mat 6 (a> 


For lam-minyAh see Nah. 47, 9. Li in hirhabtA-li (and hasdd- 
11) is enclitic; see AJSL 23, 240; Nah. 19, end of notes on v. 5. The 
so-called Dages forte conjuncticum is due to the accent on the preceding 
syllable; see Est. 49, below. For deganini ue-tlrOslm instead of 
the Masoretic degauAm ue-tlrOsAin contrast Kings 268, 4. Tiro- 
sAm cannot lx? explained as a plural in -Am (cf. Nah. 31, 1; 42, n. t) 
like Assyr. samAmi, heaven (Isaiah 157, 20). V. 6 is a euphemistic 
liturgical appendix; cf. Dr. K. J. Grimm’s dissertation on that subject 
(Baltimore, 1901). 

(33) Cf. Hornmel, Die Nainen dec Sdugethiere hci den siidsemi - 
tischen Volkern (Leipzig, 1879) pp. 319. 355. 385. 

(34) See KAT* 517; Kings 117, 30. 

(35) TanAhhada means to heave a sigh or groan, to raise from the 
breast; cf. AJSL 20, 170, lie low. 

(36) Heb. hadoin may lx* connected with the root dftrn, to stand, 
stay; the h is a secondary prefix as in halAk, to go; harAs, to 
destroy , Ac. 

(37) Compare Kings 299, 30. 

(38) Read bAm for be-masAhAm which is due to dittography of 
mas Ah Am at the* beginning of the following line. 

(39) This should lx* points! sorim, not seuarim; similarly se- 
uaqtm (Cant. 3, 2) should lx* read sftqim; s<*e JBL 21, 58; Cant. 73; 
cf. Nah. 32, 1. 7. 

(40) The reading mmC TTCZ could lx; explained as pluralis in- 
tensivus; cf. AJSL 23, 233, u. 40; Nah. 30. below; and above, n. 20. 
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(41) *AyMH« instead of dyyti'ois is due to v. 54. 

(42) A similar formation is rlpltu; wm* Zimmern, Beitrdge zur 
Kenntnis der Babyl. Religion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 182, n. 10; cf. lxdow, 
n. 45. The same word is contained in the Arabic place-name Ripheanna 
(Pliuy 6 , 158) quo rocabulo hordeum ap]wllant. In the same para¬ 
graph Pliny mentions the spring Aennscabale *, quod significat came- 
lor urn . For k Ua/o;Aos) instead of g cf. KM. 57 (last paragraph of notes 
on 7, 9) and for b - m EM. 69, 1. 4 of n. on v. 9; cf. our cable = Kaju- 
\os~ Anib. jumal Ac. liable and cujxda (Genu. Uiebel , Kuppel) cor¬ 
responds Arab, jam](In =- jablftn (AJSL 23, 2.‘10). 

(43) Cf. \Y. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites (1894) p. 223, n. 1. 

(44) Cf. Actes du XI Ve Congrts International des Orientalistes 
(Algiers, 1905) Part 1 (Paris, 1906) p. 58. 

(45) See Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible , 1, 316 h ; Benzinger, 
Heb. Archflologie (1907) p. 142. For 2 S 17, 19 cf. Kst. 74, n. *, and 
alxjve, n. 42. 

(46) Cf. HAT *208; GA 71. 87. 188. 193, especially p.224; also the 
tnmslation of Joshua in the Polychrome Bible, p. 49, and my paper 
Midian und Sinai in ZDMG 63, Part 3. 

(47) Heb. 'akkahls, spider, is derived from 'akAb = 'aqAh (with q 
owing to the Ain ) to impede , entangle, catch . entrap (cf. 2 K 10, 19). 

A<jAb is a denominative verb, derived from aq<*b, heel: to imjwde 
means originally to catch (or holil) the feet of a person. For the final s 
cf. dargAs, step (discussed above, in § 6) and pi 1 figs - jruAAa#««, xuA- 
Aajoj, /me lex. /telejr. 

(48) TamerAtu in the preceding line of the Bavian Inscription dix*s 
not mean neighborhood (H\V 711 **) but iratencorks. The stem is 

Ijl *Ul ^-|X) abundant , which 

we have in the modem name of Tamar, Ain Ghatnr (TOCR 1,303, 
n.2). A mirAnu ( - Sum. e-nigin = Heb. miquA-mAim) ami ummaru 
< -diqaru, And), qidar, fsd; AJSL 23, 247, 1. 3) aa^ derive*! from the 

same stem. For Assyr. *a = And). & cf. Aribu, raven- and 

Kings 163, 4. M 0 slqi cloths not mean drinking water , but conduit 
uytter (Germ. Wasserleitttngswasser). 

(49) The same root is preserved in And) hAtara, to fasten ( = asAdda 
ua-A^kama) and !iAtama = Ahkama. Also Heb. hatAl, to swathe , 
from which the old name of Nazareth, HethlOn, or nither yittalbn 
( - yinnathbn) is derived, goes back to this root; see TOCR 1, 303; 
AAJ 6. 

(50) For ittfttu, copulation , union , alliance (H\V 161 *•) cf. And). 
l?Ala’a ~ uAka ha. 

(51) For the etymology of cubAtu s<*e BL 123, n. *. 


amAru-And). gAmara 'A 
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(52) U 55 CI= u$£a’u, present Qal; cf. ulladu, ussabu, &c. 

(53) The stem of this word, which was explained by Guyard in his 
Notes de lexicographic assyrienne (Paris, 1883) p. 75, is gAtA (^£i)= 
hAllata; cf. Syr. f etA, to act deceitfully; ' uttAia, fraud. 

(54) Cf. Delitzsch’s book, cited above, in n. 1, p. 168; Thureau- 
Dangin, op. cit. p. 69, No. 422. 

(55) For rikis qani cf. <T\di vos. 

(56) Cf. Arab, f A ta n a, to captivate, to bewitch (= ad611 a) and BL87. 

(57) Cf. n A ru, river = na h ru; d A r u, eternity -dahr u (KAT 2 500; 

contrast HW 213 a ). • 

(58) Cf. mflru, for muhru (KAT 2 508). 

(69) Koldewey (MDOG 6 , 1) calls the kftmu of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace (al-Qa<pr) in Babylon eine massive Platt form aus Ziegelbruch- 
stUcken or ( 11 , 7) eine hohe massive Terrasse aus Ziegelpackwerk; 
MDOG 12 , 2, he speaks of the Palast der Hauptburg, bei dem den gan- 
zen Baugrund ein kompaktes Mauerwerk aus Ziegelbruch gleichmdssig 
iiberzieht; 12 , 7 he refers to a zusammenh&ngende Terrasse aus Ziegel- 
bruchwerk. AndrA ( 21 , 11) uses the term Bruchsteinfundament or 
( 25 , 45) Plateaumauerwerk; cf. also 27 , 25; 28 , 20 and 40, below; 30 , 
21. 31. 36; 32 , 34.—The area of the Temple enclosure (HAram as- 
sartf) in Jerusalem is a ktimu; see Benzinger, Hebr. Archdologie 
(1907) p. 211. 

(60) For Nimrod instead of Gil games see Pur. 30, 18; contrast 
IN 448; GA 44.402. It is by no means certain that the ideogram AN-IS- 
TU-BAR is to be read Gilgames. AN-IS-TU-BAR and Gilgames 
may be identical, but the reading of AN-IS TL-BAR may be entirely 
different. We have no right to substitute Phul for the ideogram of 
Tiglath-pileser. 

(61) Lit. drawn out , extended. Assyr. masku, skin (lit. what is 
pulled off , stripped off) is derived from the same stem. I 11 Arabic, 
mAsaqa means to draw out , stretch , extend. For mAsnqa = mAsaka 
cf. Kings 119, 40. M Asaka means in Arabic: to hold (syn. i lit Aba t a, 
i't&gama) whence musk An, pledge, Assyr. mask Ann (HW 431). 

(62) Jensen, Das GiIgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur (Strass- 
burg, 1906) p. 3, below, says of my criticism of his translations: Ob der 
Mann, der so wenig ilber seinem Stoff steht , wohl dazu berechtigt war , 
meine Arbeit am GiIgamesch-Epos — die er zu leisten jetzt wenigstens 
nicht mehr imstande wdre) — in so — zweideutiger Weise zu charakter- 
isieren, wie er in einer Schlussnote zu seinem Artikel thutt I admit I 
have never been able to turn out translations as those revealed by 
Jensen, and I hope I never shall be. But I believe, with Frederick the 
Great, in the niedriger hdngen of such pasquinades. There are a great 
many unsound statements in Jensen’s book (cf. Pur. 39, 37). My 
remark was by no means zweideutig, but absolutely eindeutig. In 11. 
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224-229 of the Flood Tablet sabusat, baslat, ilput, ikkiltft, &c, 
were correctly explained by Delitzsch (HW 639 b . 189*. 382 b . 725 b ). 
Even Delitzsch's explanation of the numerals is tat, &c, given in 
1889, was far better than Jensen's renderings given in 1900 or 1906 
(see op. cit. p. 46). Cf. also Jensen, Moses , Jesus, Paulus , second 
edition (Frankfurt a/M, 1909) p. 14. 

(63) For sabftsu see Genesis 81,52; Isaiah 116,27; cf. the Talmudic 
sibb6s, to confuse (lit. mix up), and i»tabb&s, to blunder (lit. to be 
mixed up) also Arab. tas4bba£a = tas4bbaka and the Biblical has- 
sab&s (2 S 1, 9) giddiness (lit. confusion). 

(64) Cf. Numbers 44, 14; 43, 23. 

(65) The cuneiform text should be read: ist&t s&busat kurum- 
m&tsu, sanhtu m mussukat, salftltu 111 r&tbat, rebfttu m ibt6$i 
k&m&nsu, xamftltu m slba itt&df, sadhltu 11 ' baslat, sebtltu m 
ina pitl-ma ilpussu-ma ikkilta am6lu. For siba = stpa see 
BAL 102, n. 3; I know of no passage where sadftltu" 1 is written pho¬ 
netically, but s6ssu, sixth, stands for sGdsu, sadisu, just as essu, 
ne?c = edsu = hadasu; cf. Pur. 39, 24. Ibid. 30, 33, I have given a 
transliteration of lines 71-75 of the Flood Tablet. With Delitzsch's 
translation of this passage in MDOG 33, 34, 1. 10, contrast Pur. 3, 20. 
For 11. 82. 83. 68. 174 of the Flood Tablet see Est. 47 (ad 6, 3). 

(66) Langdon (OLZ 12, 114) seems to think that slba a idd! 
means he shall not put on a luxurious and gay garment; cf. also HW 
653 a . In ASKT 121, obv. 5, slbu means old man; we must evidently 
read ab ba-bi in the Sumerian line. For the etymology of s£pu, 
foot , see JHUC, No. 106, p. 107. 

(67) Cf. Arab, mtisqah, from m4siqa which is a secondary stem 
derived from mas&qq, stem s4qqa; cf. AJSL 23, 251, below, and 
above, n. 61. 

(68) See Haupt, The Assyrian E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887) p. 20, b; 
Pur. 23, 19. 

(69) See KAT 409, n. 1; Realencyklopddie filr protestantische 

Theologie und Kirche , third edition, ed. by A. Hauck, Vol. 16 (Leip¬ 
zig, 1905) p. 640, 1. 25; cf. also p. 642, 1. 35; 647, 14; for 641, 53 cf. OLZ 
12 , 60. Heb. "p"0 was combined with by Red slob more than 

sixty years ago; see Gesenius' Thesaurus 669 b , below. Pcn<£av of 
LXX is a corruption of Taufiav = Taipav (ZA 2 , 205). The initial g in¬ 
stead of k is due to the final n; cf. above, § 9. 

(70) Cf. TOCR 1 , 269, below, and 272,1. 5; also 325 and OLZ 10 , 309. 

(71) The Israelites were not in Egypt, but the Edomite ancestors of 
the Jews were in Egypt about 1230 b.c. (AAJ 8, n. 18; OLZ 12,163.212). 

(72) Pluralis intensivus; see above, n. 40. The following clause, 
your astral god which ye have made for yourselves , is a tertiary gloss. 
For the position of the suffix in kok&b 6l6h§kh4m cf. GK, §136, n. 
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(73) The me- before hftl’ah, away, onward, is dittography of the 
final in of the preceding ethkh6m, and Ie-Damm6sq is an incorrect 
tertiary gloss. The three lines must be read as follows: 


°np® D'jrs “Q-ran 
^nsrabs rn nsi 

I M I 

:*m83s 4 mrr tdk 

i l i 


^■onican proai Drain 25 
DDDba rtoc-nx nn»®3T 26 

I l I 

Tiabn" osntt Trbam 27 

1 l I 


cob nrr’icy nos osvfax 3313 <« bine* rva <«) 

maw (o vfbx <«> pwaib <>) 

The original form of the name Damascus is D&r-masqi, Settlement in 
a well-icatered region; see n. 65 to my paper Midian und Sinai in 
ZDMG 63 , Part 3. 

(74) For processions in ancient Egypt see Eduard Meyer, 
Geschichte Agyptens (Berlin, 1887) p. 256. 

(75) Cf. Pur. 1,8; 2,27; 3,8.29; 4, 41; 10,39; 17,27; OLZ 12 , 67, n. 5. 
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A NEO-BABYLONIAN CATALOGUE OF HYMNS 


. By D. D. Luckenbij.l 
The University of Chicago 

It is a well-known fact that the Babylonians, as well as the 
Sumerians, gathered their religious literature into series of texts 
which in turn made up larger groups. 1 The best-known series of 
religious texts are the Makld texts published by Tallqvist, the 
Surj)u series by Zimmern, the Labartu texts by Myrhman, and 
the Utukki Limnilti , Asakki Marptiti, and TVi texts published 
by Thompson. But a glance at the index volume (V) of the 
Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum 
will show that these series constitute but a small part of the 
religious literature of the Babylonians. By far the largest group 
of texts there catalogued are the omen-texts, of which there are 
many series. Thus we know of at least one hundred and six 
tablets in a series called Enuma alu ina milt isakan, and at 
least nineteen in a series known as Enuma ana bit marsi. 
The latter series is subdivided into texts Enuma mar§i, and 
Enuma mabra. Another large group is made up of many series 
of astrological tablets, Enuma kakkab B6l, Enuma Sin ina 
Tamartisu, etc. The mythological texts are also grouped into 
series. We have the series of twelve tablets called Sa nakbi 
imuru, a series which we know best as the Gilgames Epic. The 
series which contains the Babylonian account of the creation was 
known to the Babylonians as Enuma elis. 2 

These groups and series of tablets were not the product of one 
age, nor did they form the library of any one particular temple 
or individual, but they are the result of a long process of collecting 
and editing. 3 A series of tablets was written for, and used in the 

•So for example the different series uru-a-Se-ir, uru-^ul-a-ge, etc., of the Sumerun h- 
Babylonische Hymnen published by Reisuer, make up the larger groups er-5em-ma, er-^ab 
ku-mal, etc. According to Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms , p. ix, “the 
Sumerians classified the hymns for public service not according to content but according 
to the instrument used for the music.” 

2 Cf. Vol. V, p. xxii of the Catalogue. 

3 Such as is recognized in the evolution of the Homeric poems. 
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ritual of one temple, and later the priests of other temples would 
adapt these texts for their temples and incorporate them into 
their rituals. This process has been discussed by Jastrow 4 and 
Langdon. 5 Of individual collectors Assurbanipal is of course the 
great example. 

THE H. CLARK CYLINDER 



The text here published is a catalogue of the tablets found in 
the library of some temple or individual. The small number of 
texts catalogued makes the latter alternative more probable. The 
collection consisted of twenty-one texts belonging to seventeen 
different series. There were two texts from each of two series, 
three from another series, and one apiece from fourteen other 

* Religion , p. 269. 5 Op. cit pp. xvi f. 
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series. Two of the series here recorded have been known from 
the Hymnen published by Reisner, namely the ama-e baba-an-na- 
ba and ud-dam ki-Am(a-an)-us series of 11. 5 and 7. 6 These 
series as well as another, ubu-ba lae-el-lal-ni-ku, are also found 
in the lists published in IV R. p. 53. 7 

The catalogue is written on a clay cylinder, 8 about one inch 
in diameter and two inches high, 9 the text running * along the 
cylinder, not around it. Unfortunately the ends of the lines, 
some of which run over on the end of the cylinder, are badly 
rubbed, so that the readings here are doubtful. It is of course 
impossible to attempt any restorations in a text in which each 
line is distinct from the others. The catalogue is written in a 
clear neo-Babylonian script. 

TBANSLITEBATION 
1. ENIM-DINGIB-BI-E AD(?) 

DUBBA-ENIM-MES 
2 U-MU-UN-E AN-NA-BA 
1 E-ZID-Dfc DUG-GA-Am(a-AN) 

5. 1 AMA-E BABA-AN-NA-BA 

1 KI-ES 0UL BA-AD(?)- - 
1 UD-DAM KI-Am(a-AN)-US 
1 DINGIB-BABBAB SU-UD-DA-IM-GIN 
1 0UL GAL-LA MU-UN-GIN 

10. 1 DIB-DIB TA-A-AN ME-NI-IS( ?)— ( ?)-DINGIR-BA-KI 

1 UBU-BA LA0 EL-LAL-NI-KU— 

1 ud in-ga-Am(a-an)-di 

1 E-BAB SI SU AL( ?)-E 

2 A-ABZU-MU A- (?) -MU 

15. 1 e-dingib-a-ma(?)-ru e-dingir-a- 

1 IM-GID-DA ki-el KASKAL za-e ( ?) — ( ?)-GIS 

3 IM-GID-DA AB-BA DINGIR-NUSKU ( ?) — 

1 IM-GID-DA S£S DIM-MA-( ?)-SUN( ?) 

1 NIN-BI-Sl( ?) IM-PAP( ?) 

8 Reisner, p. xviii. 

7 Discussed by Langdon, op. ct'f., p. ix. 

8 In the possession of Mr. Herbert Clark of Jerusalem, Sjria, who has kindly permitted 
its publication. 

9 Unfortunately my measurements in cms. have been lost. 
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L. 1. “Prayer, or word addressed ( ?) to God.” The first sign 
is probably nim, to be read enim for inim. It is possible that 
the sign is to be read differently, but its use in the title of the 
catalogue, as well as in the sub-title, 1. 2, makes the reading 
suggested probable. It is hardly probable that we have in 
this line the title of a larger group made up of the tablets 
selected from the different series which follow. The last sign is 
doubtful. 

L. 2. “Tablet of the prayers?” For a discussion of the 
“word” of the gods, see Langdon, op. cit ., pp. xix f. 

L. 3. U-MU-UN = b61 u or ekimmu, Br. 9475 f. The former 
meaning is more probable here. Perhaps the series was entitled 
“To the lord who has gone on high.” All the translations sug¬ 
gested are provisional. Even in the series which are known 
from the hymns published by Reisner, the translation of the 

titles is difficult. When we know nothing of the nature of the 

series whose titles we have, the translation of these titles is still 

more difficult. There were two hymns from this series in the 

collection. 

L. 4. E-ziD-ufi, cf. Br. 2360. Perhaps the same as e-zid-da 
of Borsippa. 10 Am, verbal prefix. “e-zid-d£:, eternal temple it is 
called.” It is possible that the same series was mentioned in 
IV R. 53, col. ii, 12. 

L. 5. Reisner, Hijmnru, p. xvii, translates this into Semitic as 
rimu (for rirnu) ina parakki-su, “to the bull in his shrine.” 
AMA = ‘rimu’ is of course to be understood as figuratively 
equivalent to b6lu, Br. 4543. 11 This series, which consisted of 
six tablets concerning Nippur, has been translated by Langdon, 
op. cit., pp. 95 f. Lines 3 f. of the fourth tablet, p. 112, are 
particularly interesting in that they contain references to the god 
as the “bull that overwhelms,” gud sun-e. The bull as image of 
the deity is common in Semitic religion. This series is also men¬ 
tioned in IV R. 53, col. i, 14. A similar series may be seen in 
ibid., 11. 7 and 37, ama-e amas-an-na-[ra], ana rimu ina 
supurisu. 

i"Cf. AJSL , XXIV, p. 321. 

1 Cf. The tom pie £ am-kcr kur-ra. aJSL , XXIV, p. 293. 
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L. 6. ‘‘Where evil has .... a house.” The end of the line 
containing the verb cannot be deciphered. 

L. 7. ud-dam ki-Am(a-an)-us, translated by sa ki-ma timu 
sur-su-du, “which like the day is founded.” 12 The known texts 
of this series are translated by Langdon, op. cit ., pp. 37 f. 
Langdon translates umu as “spirit.” 13 From IV R. 53, col. i, 0 
and 36, we see that this title was also written ud-dam ki-Am 
(a-an)-mu-us. 

L. 8. “The sun god who brings the light.” This was either 
a series of hymns to Samas, or is to be regarded as similar to the 
series dingib-babbab-dIm e-ta of IV R. 53, col. i, 5 and 35. 14 

L. 9. “He has come bringing evil (?).” 

L. 10. dib-dib, cf. Br. 10727 f. ta-a-an = k i m a. me-ni, verbal 
affix, perhaps imperative. The last three signs are on the end of 
the cylinder. 

L. 11. “In the city a light in its brightness.” 

L. 12. in-ga-Am(a-an) is verbal prefix, di probably salftmu. 

L. 13. This line is very difficult, su seems to be the correct 
reading of the fourth sign, cf. su in 1. 8. But the fifth sign is 
doubtful, perhaps al or gis-na. 

L. 14. “Water of (?) my abzu, water of (?) my. ” 

The abzu was part of ancient temples; cf. AJSL , XXIV, 292, 
under e-abzu. 15 This abzu or apsti, ‘sea,’ was probably the basin 
or pool in the court of the temple where the worshipers performed 
their ablutions. It is interesting to notice that the large basin 
in the court of Solomon's temple was also called a “sea” (I Kings 
7:23f.). The second sign from the end is not known to me. Is 
it perhaps a form of dam and to be connected with the e-dam of 
the older temples? 1,1 There were two texts from this series in the 
collection. 

L. 15. Perhaps “Temple of Marduk;” but the reading ma is 
doubtful. 

^Cf. Beisner, No. 4. 1. 2. 

11 Cf. his discussion of 0 m u , “ spirit,” p. 98, note 7. 

14 A tablet from this series, “Arise like the sun,“ is translated by Langdon, op. cit.. 
pp. 287 f. 

15 There was a aeries of hjmiis called e-abzu-ta; cf. IV B. 53, col. iii, 10. 

i*Cf. AJSL. XXIV, 299. 
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L. 16. im-Gid-da = “s&ru kabtu;” ki-el, “ardatu;” but 
the connection between these words and kaskal, “barr&nu” and 
the remainder of the line is not clear. A series im-kub-ra a-an-ge 
is mentioned in IV R. 53, col. ii, 36. 

L. 17. ab-ba = “abft.” The readings after dingir are doubt¬ 
ful. There were three tablets from this series in the collection. 

L. 18. s£s = “abu;” dim-ma, “sarru.” 

L. 19. The third sign is probably si and the last, on the end 
of the cylinder, probably pap; but the connection is obscure. 
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THE GREEK PREVERB AND ITS HEBREW-ARAMAIC 

EQUIVALENT 


By Max L. Maboolis 
D ropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Preverb” is a convenient term for the prepositional element 
in a compound verb; thus in forewarned, forearmed the preverb 
consists in the element fore-. Compound verbs, characteristic as 
they are of the Indo-European family of languages, are just as 
conspicuously wanting in the Semitic languages. Their employ¬ 
ment in the Greek translations of the Scriptures accords with the 
genius of the Greek language; nevertheless the supposition is a 
natural one that there must be something in the Semitic original 
which induces the translator to use a compound rather than the 
uncompounded verb, and particularly one compound in preference 
to another. In other words, the Semitic idiom must possess 
some device which corresponds to the Greek preverb, though it 
is equally possible that where the shades of meaning differen¬ 
tiating one compound from another are subtle, the Semitic origi¬ 
nal may be powerless to express them; in such cases the choice 
of the compound would appear to rest on inner-Greek considera¬ 
tions for which there is no basis in the original. Such possibilities 
lend additional interest to an inquiry warranted as it is already 
by mere linguistic curiosity; the aim thereof being to define our 
powers of retroversion or identification by eliminating all ele¬ 
ments which are irrelevant as well as by emphasizing those which 
are most helpful. In order to illustrate the method of such an 
investigation, two representative verbs have been chosen, of which 
one is particularly rich in compounds and correspondingly in 
Hebrew-Aramaic equivalents. 

'AyytWeiv is a denominative from ayye\o ? a messenger and 
means bear a message. The simplex occurring altogether four 
times corresponds in three instances (in prose) to T3H 1 tell and 

in Ki. 15:13; 18:11; Jo. 4:15. 
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in one instance (in poetry) to ^SPI* utter, prop, cause to bubble 
forth . Accordingly ravra fiev rjfilv ijyyeiXe to* some one told us 
about this would roughly correspond to riHT Wb "ISPI . But 
our attention is immediately arrested by the variation in the 
codices. Thus in II Ki. 15:13 we meet with the variant air-, 
18:11 with av - and air-\ Si. 43:2 the simplex is found only in 
K c * a against Si- in the remaining codd.; Je. 4:15 the variants 
av- and air- are recorded. Now of these compounds, avayyeXXeiv 
properly signifies carry back tidings, report, the force of the 
preverb being “back” 4 as in avax<opeiv go back, retire . Thus, 
when Jacob bids Joseph look after the welfare of his brethren 
and report back to him, he expresses himself in Hebrew: 

*Q1 6 bring me back word, of which the Greek is rightly: avayyei- 
\6v /aoi.® Hence the preverb ai/- back corresponds to the Hebrew 
root y\X . In airayyeXXeiv the preverb seems to have the same 
force as in aireiirelv speak out, tell out, declare, cnro<f>dvai speak 
out, declare flatly or plainly . When Samuel relates to Eli the 
entire message of God, suppressing nothing, teal airgyyeiXe 1 is the 
proper rendering of "13*1 , 8 Or, when the companions of Jehu, 
after an evasive answer, address to him the words: KD"13n IpTD 
!Qb 9 It is false, tell us now, the Greek ''ASucov, airdyyeiXov 10 Sg 
tffiiv is most adequate. In other words, the force of the Greek 
preverb does not lie in the direct Hebrew equivalent, but in the 
context. The meaning tell freely, unreservedly, or circumstan¬ 
tially will be found to be bound up with the context in many 
other places where airayyeWeiv is employed by the translator for 
Hebrew T3HNevertheless we meet with this compound where 
no such meaning is at all appropriate to the context and where 
the weaker announce is all that is required. 12 Conversely avay- 
y^XXeiv is used where the message is altogether an unexpected 

2 Si. 43:2 (so Hebrew text; mg JPp’DO); comp. 16:25; Pr. 15:2. 

» Plat., Phaed. 58 A. 

* Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, § 496. & Ge. 37:14. 

which some codd. add is a Hebraizing plus; a» , ayy«AA«ii' is n;n n^tpn. 

Tiv- 106. 8 1 Sa. 3:18. *IV Ki.9:12. A. 

11 Comp. Ge. 12:18; 21:26; 24: 49, 49; 29:15 a. e. air- is certainly in place Le. 5:1 where 
the free and circumstantial communication of a witness is in question. 

l> Comp. Ge. 14:13; 29:12 a. e. 
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one and the sense report back therefore inappropriate. Hence, 
it would seem as if the preverb had lost its inherent force, and 
avayy . came to mean simply make known , exactly as we use the 
verb report without reference to the element re- in this general 
sense rather than with the implication that the statement is made 
to us by a person previously sent to investigate. This being the 
case, we can understand why the codd. almost constantly substi¬ 
tute air- for av - and vice versa , the two having come to be used 
in the general sense without an appreciable difference of connota¬ 
tion. The Hebrew original is in one case as in the other 
indifferently T3H. 

Of the other compounds, BtayyiWetp which seems to signify 
relate through , tell to a finish, narrate completely , Latin pemar- 
rare ,** or in a distributive sense proclaim here and there , pro¬ 
claim abroad , corresponds to Hebrew , u or Tll?n in the 
phrase (rWPFl) iBilD 'H , 15 a singularly idiomatic expression in 

which the word bip 18 is to be supplied and which with its com¬ 
plement yiHrrbKl prop, means cause the sound of the horn ( of 
alarm' 1 ) to pass throughout all the land , hence RV. send abroad 
the (loud) trumpet throughout , etc. and the Greek BtayyeWetp 
aakiriyyi (<rd\myyos <$><ovr)) ip iraorj ry yrj prop, make universal 
announcement with (by means of) the ( sound of the) trumpet 
throughout all the land . The preverb 81 - thus corresponds in 
the one case to the Hebrew Intensive ( Piel ), and in the other to 
the root plus 21 (ip = Bid). The latter instance is instructive 
inasmuch as it directs us to pay attention to the prepositional 
complement; S T3JH is a syntactical group 18 quite as much as 

»3 With a “perfectivizing” force. See on the subject Brugmann, §542; DelbrOck, 
Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen , II, 146 ff.; Giles, Manual of Com¬ 
parative Philol ogy, 2d ed., 477 ff.; J. H. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek , I 
(Prolegomena, 1906), 108 ff. 

i*Ex. 9:16. “*IBQ corresponds also etymologically to our tell. Germ, erzdhlen. 

»»Le. 25:9,9. 

l*Comp. bip T'JITn Ex. S6:6 a. e.= proclaim, prop, cause a sound to pass through 
(sq. njnTSS the camp, b^flllP^bySl throughout all Israel and the like). 

Comp. Nu. 10:5. 

18 A syntactical group is on the way to becoming a compound. In point of fact, the 
transition is so gradual that it is difficult to draw a hard and fast line between “group” 
and “compound.” The phonetic fusion simply completes the organic union which rests on 
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our cause to pass through, to which the corresponding Greek 
phrase in full is SiayyeXXeiv iv. 'EirrtyyeXfievrj promised is an 
adequate rendering of the hajxur legomenon r\E"V]Q). ,# || When 
Jacob bids his sons gather that he may tell them what is to 
happen to them in after-days,* one Greek codex" employs the 
compound irpoavayyeXXeiv tell beforehand, foretell for Hebrew 
TSH; it is clear that 7rpo- beforehand corresponds to nothing in 
the Hebrew itself except the general context On the other hand 
irpoawayyeXXeiv a make free announcement beforehand fully covers 
TPITH* warn, forewarn without reference to the context. 

The second of the verbs I have chosen for the purposes of 
this paper, ayeiv, is a verb of motion signifying lead, Lat. ducere . 
The compounds through their preverbs naturally express the 
direction of the movement of leading, either up (ay-) or down 
(*ar-), away from (enr-) or to (wpoa-) a person or place, in 
(eur-) or out (ef-), upon (ei r-), above ( inr€p -), below (v7T-), 
through, apart (St-), back (ay-), before, forward [wpo-), beside 
[wap-), in a circle, round (wept-); or there may enter into the 
connotation the idea of change (transfer, per-), or the movement 
may be exerted upon a number of persons or things led or brought 
together [<rw-) to one place. The simplex should properly be 
indifferent to any of these connotations, and have nothing to do 
with starting-point or goal or any direction whatsoever, denoting 
the mere action of leading (guiding, conducting). For language 
may justly choose to disregard the concomitant modifications and 
seize upon the act itself at a point in the middle of the line rather 
than at the ends. The idyllic picture of a little child leading 
the wolf and the lamb and the leopard and the kid and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling in the blissful era of Mes¬ 
sianic peace would certainly be marred by an additional touch 
defining the starting-point or the goal or what not; the indefinite 
leading is all that is expressed by D3 jrf] 24 afet aurou 9 . When 

•emasiological grounds. See on the subject Bbcqmann, Uber das Wesen der sogenannten 
Worszusammensetzung , in: Berichte der KOnigl. sAchsiscben tiesellsch. d. Wiss M 1900. 359if. 
(and the literature on p. 360, footnote 1, to which add DelbbOck, Grund/ragen der Sprach - 
forschung , 1901,120 ff.). 

l»Le. 19:20 Al. »Ge.49:l. 1120. 

22Var. irpoa?.; wpovav- and nap- read by others may be scribal variations. 

23Ez. 33:9. a*Is. 11:6. 
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the prophet apostrophizes the Lord as the guide of His people, 
he has before him the picture of cattle going down into the valley, 
"HFI fTJpSQ rronsa ; but when he uses the expression: So didst 
Thou lead Thy people, rGHS "? 25 °vt(d<; yyaye; tov Xaov oov, 

he is surely not thinking of up or down or any direction. When 
therefore the simplex ayav is employed for 3PJ3, 3H3, both 
translator and original disengage the verb from its syntactical 
group or the context and give it its proper inherent connotation 
in the abstract. Thus whether Moses is leading the flock of 
Jethro to the back of the wilderness , w or the king of Assyria is 
leading away (so EV.) the captives of Egypt, 27 the translator 
with his simple ayeiv and the original with its 3PJ3 abide by the 
colorless leading, leaving the rest to the context. 28 In like man¬ 
ner is ayeiv used for nH3H 29 lead, guide , b^Ilin 30 lead, conduct 
is a third equivalent: a lamb is led (so RV.) to the slaughter, 
hence to a definite goal, but the Hebrew as well as the Greek 
verb in itself indicates the action without reference to the goal. 
Or the Hebrew equivalent is Tj^bin prop, cause to go or walk, 
lead; a further determination will follow as to the area through 31 
which the object is led, or the place to 92 which it is conveyed or 
brought, or a complement indicating the periphery (round 
about),* but the simple uncompounded ayuv will suffice. Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Take the stranger to my house,”* 4 where take is used in 
the sense of conducting , might thus be rendered in Hebrew: 
'ira-bH ian irarj-na !jbin. But the same semasiological de¬ 
velopment is witnessed on Hebrew ground itself, and we read of 
men niab D-r^b* taken, that is led, Greek ayopevoi, to death , 

A Is. 63: 14. 36 Ex. 3: 1. 27 i s . 20 : 4. 

2*The other instances are Ez. 14:25; II Ki. 6:3; IV Ki. 4:24; 9:20, 20 («u 6 lyuv \\yt rhp 

iov = «nm 3H3p A = aom anrjp anjisnv 

Iw Compl. = Jty KVP snp'jps 5n3I5r3U 2* ; I Ch. 13:7; Nk. 2:7 
La. 1:4 (nwj O nwrqj / nW3; ckmpl. adds aix^mrot Which is correct 
as far as the sense goes) ; all told 13. 

»De. 32:12; Jb. 38:32. 3<>l s . 53:7; Je. 11:19. 

3i«*, iU 3: De. 29:5(4); Is. 48:21 (r. avrov* with AQ. al.); 63:13. 

»«i* n~ oroccut. loci % iwi c. accus. "bx : II Ch. 33:11; 35:24; Je. 52:26 (in the latter 
passage also rpk "bit to a person); Ez. 43:1. 

(n^bh/^bh). 

«C.of E. IV 1:38. »Pr. 24:11. 
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or of Esther that ■’jH T"bx fipbrfl* she was taken (so RV.), 
that is led or brought (AV.), to the custody of Hegai, or 
of the Egyptian slave taken , that is conveyed , brought (EV.) to 
David;* 8 so also of a king taking , that is leading , his people for 
military operations.” The Greek ayeiv is employed with a touch 
of freedom even when Hebrew Hpb partakes of the connotation 
fetch , summon (EV. take ). 40 But ayetv corresponds also to our 
bring which above the action of leading marks the goal; that is 
to say, it is dependent upon a complement, to a place or person, 
which however need not always be expressed when it may be 
easily supplied from the general context. The Hebrew equiva¬ 
lent is naturally VCDSl , the Aramaic , both prop, cause to 
come; to speak more exactly, the following groups ensue which 
should be treated as units: 


ayav tU (tottov), 

bring 

to (a place) “accus.+, 4, rT’+, “"bH + K'Zin 

“ W( “ X 

a 

M (-b«=)-b?+ “ 

“ 

u 

hither “(Obni?) 0^0+ “ 

u Trpo<i TLva or rt, 

u 

to (a person **“ba+ “ 

or thing) 

44 ivi riva or n, 

it 

upon or 49 "bx > 48 ""T? +, 47 "bJ + 44 

against , to 
(a person or 
thing) 


»E.'t. 2:8. The intervening rV'S^bX oIkov row 0«uri sob • 936 > «. 

Vt\r)n4>$V 19 literal. 

I Ki. 30:11. ® presents a doublet: *oi Xapfidrowriy airr6y (the literal rendering, > 44) 
cat iyowir airriv. 

»II Ch. 16:6; but BA. 68.107. 144 literally 

40 Je. 50(43): 10. In the sense of fetching Homes, Od. 14, 414: vir rbv ip toror. 

«Nu. 32:17; Jd. 21:12; III Ki.4:21 (5:8) A (comp.’Ale oooi Ps. 42(43):3 

(also *A20E') Ez. 19:4; 20:35 ; 40:1,2 (« read bX OVlbX mX*^ TlX X^ ; Hti®. 
however, is found in Q. al.); “by (= ~bX) Is. 66:20. 

42j e . 20:5; 39(46):7; 9 52:11; Ez. 11*24; 12:13; 17:21(20). 

Jd. 1:7; II Ki. 14:23; IV Ki. 23:30; II Ch. 28:5; Je.24:l. 

44 II Ch. 2:16(15) ; Je.25:9. « Jd. 18:3; II Ki.l7:18’A. 

4flQe. 2:19, 22; 47:17; Le. 24:11; Nu. 5:15; 31:12; II Ki. 14:10; II Ch. 22:9; E*. 19:9 QA. 
—Ill Ki. 14:10 *rp& a* tU oIkok A represents perhaps a conflation of cic oltoy 52 and *rpbt olcor 
Sixt. **/rT*rb$ ; of course "b^J in this place supplanted *bj» and the correct render¬ 
ing should have been *»’ ohcor. 

47II Ch. 33:11; Je. 29(49) :8. 

43 Ex. 22:13(12) (—/1?); Is. 9:6 
46 Pr. 7:22 (to the slaughter). 
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Oyav TwCf 

bring to (a person) 

"b+jran 

44 cis tivcs or ti, 

“ among (per¬ 
sons) or 
into (a 
thing) 

“3+ “ 

. 44 iv Tly 

“ into (a thing) 

H a+ “ 

Sometimes the complement appears later in 

the context, 53 or con- 


sists in a phrase which is tantamount to a definition of the goal, 44 
or is easily supplied from the general context; 55 in a few instances 
it is wanting altogether, 64 that is to say, it is ideally in the mind 
of the writer, but the search therefor would be pedantic, or 
indeed the verb is used absolutely, = bring, bring on bl bring near , 
bring to pass . 


In the same manner we find the groups 

- 

iyctv irpos Tim cis toitov, 

bring to (a person) to (a 

“rr+-b»+nbyn 


place) 

r v rv: iv 

44 iwl Tim, 

bring upon or against 

—by+ “ 


(a person) 



where, especially with a view to parallel passages, the compound 
av - might justly be expected. 


w»I Es. 8:47 = Esr. 8:18; Mi. 1:15 2 (also 22 al.). 

“ Ex. 32:9 / Tpntj); Pr. 18:8 (^pVTOh?). 

M Ec. 11:9; 12:14 (into judgment); Ee. 27 : 28 (into great waters). 

m Je. 38(31) :8 HSH at the end of the verse. 

51 IV Ki. 17:24 sq. and placed them in the citiea of Samaria , hence = to Samaria; ib. 28 
sq. and he dwelt in Bethel (TO^Jl var * 

uni Ki. 3:1 (2:40) sc. to Jerusalem; Da. « 1:3 sc. to the palace. 

»Ge. 48:32; I Ki. 15:20; II Ki. 3:23 AB. 247; Ec. 3:22 (also 2); Is. 43:5, 6; 46:11 (EV. 
bring it to pan) ; 48:15; 49:22; Es.7:24; 22:4 (P7 •'MITl “17 Tjrtnm; H 3*npn bring 
near); 30:11 9; II Ki. 10:16 2 (TOS^l/TOh^); Da. 9*24’A; Da."450 3:13;' IK 3:13; 

9 5:3; 6:16(17); 24:(25). Add Mi. 1:15 according to B. al.; f** apparently a conjunction (so 
KB, comp. Theodoret; contrast A h ), = “"1^/ "T?, though it is difficult to see what form 
underlies the 3 pers. plur. (ayiymvtv is not an itacistic error/Jy«y*» aot, since 3^ is used up 
for the first part of ©■ob; it is of course possible that the text need by the translator read 
rwrra wab raw sb ax wn -iy, that is to say, lD^Db represented an unerased 
partial dittogram of rOW' 3b; then ay«y« <roi tho original fi reading, and our example 
should be added to those in note 50). Note Is. 31:2 where, however, C adds «w’ avTow«; the 
sense is bring on, 

67 Comp. HoMKR, II. 24. 547 iripta r<J8’ ffyayov OiipavitiiVif, 

M Je. 52:9 (contrast 9 ib. 39(46]: 5). 

»»Ez. 16:40 (contrast 23:46). 
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A free rendering is aye bring, in the sense of for 

"IF! ,*° E V. give up. A weak rendering is afct? Bk Bpcucovra iv aytcL 
<rrp<p\ wilt thou bring 81 a dragon with a fishing-hook? ‘Tj’tETpP 
rena •jrnb , 62 where TJ1DO means draw up or out, “ fish up. 

The following phrases are based on the ordinary meaning of 
the Greek verb, lead or bring: alxfidkarros ayeadai be led, that 
is, carried off, captive, Hebrew nbij n‘bs Hb^D ^ ■QI&L ?jbH 
yrjpas ayeiv bring on old age, Heb. ypTH ; 67 Bpopcp ayeiv bring at 
a run, bring hastily, Heb. yHFT ; M civ Oavarov a%dr}vai be led to 
death — niab jm*’ be stricken unto death, for the difficult Maso- 
retic reading i/jb 933 5 €7r ^ n-epa^ ayeiv bring to an end, Heb. 
bsa ribs’ 0 make an end with everything; eVi re'Xo? ayeiv bring 
to an end, Heb. bbn FflD9 ; 71 ayeiv paprvpa<; bring witnesses, Heb. 

D-ny -ps. 71 * 

In a special sense our Greek verb means keep, hence with the 
object a holiday: celebrate, observe, Heb. Ffay , 72 and the phrases: 
irappycriav ayeiv — irapprjaia^eaOai speak openly, Heb. ibip p3 7 * 
prop, bring forth (EV. utter) one's voice, speak aloud; yavxiav 
ayeiv = rjavya^eiv keep silence, keep still, Heb. . u 


Mis. 43:6; comp, the second half of the verse. 

•I JBh ftj| jft , G K NAG I N6. Or does it mean carry off , comp. Soph., Antig. 343 

Qvkov opvt9*tv afi^i/SaAwt' ayti 7 
MJb. 40:21(25). 

MComp. ntjnS -ppQ Ps. 10:9 and HTpDn •JTD'O Jb. 28:18. 

«*Am. 7:17sq.awo 

Mis. 23:1; comp, in the same sense ib. 38:12; but £ h Middeldorpf; contrast 

Field. 

«Is. 46:2; Ez. 30:18. 67Si.S0:24. 

M Ge. 41:14 2 (acc. to Mjv). 

Is. 53:8 (var.It is possible that the translator may have combined ^33 with 
reach sq. b as Jb. 20:6. x 

4 701 Es. 9:17=Ezr. 10:17. 

771 Ch. 29:19 certainly A. 44. 74. 106. 120. 134. 144. 236; *ai rov oi*o£ofiJj<rat (-ftf^) pi^b^ 
>rell; tti* «cara<r«cvi|i' row oiicou <rou / tT'SH . A + tjy rfroifiaaa. — In Pr. 13:12 

«i* iAwiSa aytiy means lead to (vain) hope; the first half of the verse is translated with 
extreme freedom. 

71* Is. 43:9. 

721 Es. 1:1 = 11 Ch. 35:1; 22=19; 5:51 = Ezr. 3:4; 7:10 = 6:19; 14 = 22; Est. 9:17,18,19, 
21, 28; with the var. wowii' (literal rendering): I Es. 1:17=11 Ch. 35:16; 19 = 17,21 = 18; 
Est. 9:22; with the var. yiyvtaQai (for the passive) I Es. 1:20= II Ch. 35:18. 

73 Pr. 1:20. 74 p r . 11:12. 
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aye, Lat. age, cornel come on! well! corresponds to Heb. 
bHiPi 75 be willing . 

So much for the simplex which here and there comes near 
encroaching upon the domain of its compounds. The converse 
is equally true. But in the main, especially when the propor¬ 
tionate frequency is had in mind, the compounds have their well- 
defined equivalent serving to bring out the idea underlying the 
Greek preverb. Thus avayeiv lead or bring up , that is from 
a lower to a higher place, corresponds to Hebrew nb*H , 78 prop. 
cause to go up, following it even in its derivative significations, 
as with the objects PP5 77 ( the cud, we say: chew), TO^K 78 
(prop, new flesh on a wound, lapa healing , health; EV. restore), 
nib’* 79 (burnt-offerings, hence offer), or when followed by C^b 80 
(for tribute , ek <f>6pov, the English Versions paraphrase). Over 
against the 51 times in which avayeiv represents nbjPl, the five 
instances in which this compound stands for less obvious verbs 
may be ignored in pronouncing the preverb av- to correspond to 
the Hebrew root nb*. For, upon examining those instances 
closely, there will be found present in the context or in the mind 
of the translator an element of this very root. Thus SpliiGfTl 
■’STsrb?" and I will bring thee (Gog) against My land is pre- 
ceded by Tscrby rrbn and thou shall come up against My 
people . When we remember the frequent occurrence of the 
phrase D^XBU b«^Tl» niiT PlbSTI” the Lord brought Is- 
rael up out of Egypt, the translator may be pardoned when, by 
force of association, he mentally substitutes in two instances 8 * 
nbjn brought up for &OSVI brought out which his text most 
probably had in conformity to the received Hebrew text. Had 
he chosen to adhere closely to the word before him, he would 
have rendered e{- instead of av-. Egypt being situated lower 

76 Jd. 19:6 (but autvos AM. al., comp. Sifre on De. 1:5 nbnnn n$bs nbxin ps 
with this very passage as example; citicucm? a. 76. 106). * * 9 * * * 

78 Total 51 times, including IV Ki. 17:36 19. 82. Compl. Note III Ki. 18:44 (nb*£ 
DPp/B^B nby) and I Ch. 13:6 (*ai ayjyaycy airhjv = as Hiphil with object supplied; 
A max avifa correctly = as Kal). 

77 Le. 11:4, 4,5; De. 14:6,7,7; Al. Le. 11:26. 

78 Je. 30(87): 17 ’AS. si Ex. 38:16. 

7 *II Ki. 6:17; III Ki.3:15. WLe. 11:45 + 15 t. 

»III Ki. 10:24(9:21): IICh.8:8. MIICh.6:5: Je.ll:4. 
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than Palestine, the Hebrew naturally says: I came up , or I 
brought iq >, from Egypt (to Palestine). But he may just as 
well, disregarding the distinction as to elevation, say simply: I 
came , or I brought , from Egypt: tTjXETp > *T^3, in 

which case the translator may choose to be more exact than the 
original. Hence, with a corrupt text before him, 
for our PlSP^Sp TINTS"’! he might have written simply rjyayev, 
but he chose avgyayev, he brought up. The phrase PPS “HI» 85 
is rightly identified with the more frequent rP3 ubjn and 
translated accordingly. 

The preverb av- may be strengthened by the prefix €7r-, eirav- 
ayeiv, without an appreciable difference in the meaning; the 
Hebrew is again PlblPn. Thus in the place of D*TblTS 88 out of 
themselves , the translator read D^bjEr,!; hence his /cal erravayov- 
rcov and bring up. 

The antithesis to avayeiv nbjH is /caTayeiv T"ViPi; 87 that is to 
say, just as the preverb av- corresponds to the root nb?, /car- 
represents . The total number of instances is 51. 88 || i ro'Xet? 
o'Xypa^ /caTafiaXels /cal /carafet? 89 ear; (roO) eSa<f>ov 9, the strong 
cities Thou wilt overthrow and bring down unto the ground , is 
certainly a considerably abbreviated rendering of HM1D3 PP">p 
isyny nsra** T*rx> rib'Es: nub's®: ; w tardyuv is of course 

T T ~ T V * - J V V “ . T • ; - T V * J - 

an apt equivalent of lay low , the preverb /car - correspond¬ 

ing to the root bsiZJ; whereas if it were meant to stand for 
prop, cause to reach , the determining element which represents 
the preverb lies in the complement being a vox 

media; 91 but in point of fact /cara / 7€ti/=^ ,, 3n + b''Dpri. |j The phrase 
raTreivaxya^ /carrjyayes in the same passage is an amplified transla¬ 
tion of npn (EV. hath brought down), /cal eh x°^ v ^^varov 

wl Es. 1:38=11 Ch. 36:4. 

wLe. 11:7 Samar. W = U »Za. 4:12. 

*« Comp. I Ki. 2: 6 tardy* i ti $ 9 601 / *ai ay ay* i b?»n bisip T-pio- 

«• Included are Ps. 18(49): 15® (mymi); Si.S2(35):15 (rPP'fl'O/TTmTIS): La. 

i:is (npTvn/nfrj’H)- 

A. al. expressing the Heb. suffix. 

Mis. 26:5. Observe the accentuation which is disregarded in <5. Comp, for a similar 
abbreviation ib. 25:12. 

91 Comp. n^i^rrbij w; Je. 5i:9. 
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/caryyaye; fie and Thou hast brought me doivn into the dust of 
death betrays as little as the rendering of EV. and Thou hast 
brought me into , etc . the presence of the uncommon verb nSTD 92 
which appears to mean set , elsewhere used of a kettle set on the 
hearth-stone—a good lesson that all our statistics are of little 
avail when a translator, as it often happens also in the English 
Versions (so indeed in this very passage), is driven to use a 
common word for the uncommon Hebrew. || Karayaye Satcpva 9 * 
cause tears to come down would appear to be easy of retroversion: 
PITOT "Pin , comp. PITOT "TTin , M EV. let tears run down 
like a river , where indeed the Greek reads Karayayere in 
pov 9 Scbcpva ; nevertheless the Hebrew author chose to write Q^IPI 
niTffn cause tears to flow! [j /cal /caryyayov to alfia avr£> i / 95 and I 
made their blood to come (run) down occurs twice within four 
verses; while in the second instance the phrase represents THifcO 
DTCM (with the complement efc ygv), the Hebrew in the 

former reads DH£3 , and their blood is sprinkled (the comple¬ 
ment upon My garments is wanting in Greek), where 

the active construction chosen by the translator for the passive 
of the original is met with in numerous cases elsewhere, but the 
Hebrew verb, justified as it is by the context, could not easily be 
divined in its common Greek garb. 

airdyeiv means lead or carry away; its opposite is irpocrayeip 
bring near. While the latter has as its Hebrew equivalents 
n^pn 96 or n and TZnn , M Aramaic n*^pn, w in the intransi¬ 
tive sense ( come near) 2^]3 100 and TEM, 101 in one instance ^QH, 101 
prop, be joined , the former lacks a true equivalent of its own, 
unless it be ITipPJ , lw the one that readily suggests itself as the 

»P«. 21(22): 15. ® 3 si. 38:16. WLa.2:18. %Is.63:3,6. 

96 78 times, including Le. 16:1 (paraphrastic rendering). 

*7 Is. 41:21 2. 

M 21 times, including I Ki. 14:38 OWn/ITW); II Ki. 3:34 (provided we read with A. 
al. wporjy* Y«* = TptJJTL pass, pro act.?). 

»Da. 0 7:13. 

i«>10 times, including Pr. 24:15 Ma. 3:5 *p<k > A. 49, hence act. 

pro pass. 

ioi Imperf. ttySP, • 12 times, including I Ki. 13: 6(infQ/to33 l57);Is.53:7e(tD33/TD3}). 

101 Si. 22:14. 253 (sq. dat. “b»). 

1031 Ki. 6:7 (sq. iwb lead away). 
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opposite of pTpn being otherwise rendered. Instead 

the Hebrew verbs for which airayeiv is used are such as have 
been met with as equivalents of the simplex. These are in the 
line of frequency Tpbin , m b"OiPl , m jHZ , 108 , 107 On a closer 

examination of the passages, the force of the preverb will be 
found to correspond to an element in the context. In the special 
sense of leading off to prison, airdyew is a correct translation of 
“Ctf , 1W prop, bind D’TnSniQ 108 in fetters , hence with the comple¬ 
ment understood tfb3 ITS , no prop, (with a pregnant 

construction) and led him off bound to prison, EV. by way of 
simplification and in justice to English idiom and bound him in 
prison; ei rt? . . . ek to ieapcorrjpLOv cnraydyoi m suppose that 
some one were to take you off to prison, would thus correspond 
to Hebrew tfbp ITS TjTCfcjT *lb. But even wpoaayeiv is found 

104 III Ki. 1:38 ( and took , i. e. conducted, escorted, him to Gihon ; EV. and brought him 
indicating the consummated action is as inexact and for a translation which does not aim 
at literalness as legitimate as is the rendering of ffi *ai dwrryayov a irrov and led him forth; 
A cal inoptvovTo ovicrw avrou and went behind him may be a paraphrastic rendering of Jfcl 
ins wb^, thus bringing out the exact force of the Hebrew phrase, or else presupposes 
■nnS IV Ki. 6:19 (away from the right direction, of Elisha misdirecting the army 

of the king of Syria); 17:527 (away from here, viz., Assyria, comp. vs. 23; EV. carry, in an 
archaic sense = take; I believe that the original (Hebrew text) read (nijtp = lt3t5 l^bn 

(DTn=> DT'i dc inc-n (a ■p-i'acia=) "ccc Dmban ics Danone. 

The next step was the introduction, through aberration of the eye, of ITlX from vs. 28; U 
left W1 IDbll, but pointed whereas A permitted himself as a translator to 

render ‘OtDT "Ob‘H conformably to HnfcC and DTH as singulars. The pro Origenian 
ffi is based on a text in which orphan... cc was omitted through homoioteleuton, and 
the translator pointed Origen supplied the lacuna from ’A2© = Or the homoio¬ 

teleuton occurred in the Greek codd. antedating Origen); 24.15 (sq. obsT-pc nbia 
captive from Jerusalem); I Es. 1:40 = II Ch. 36:6 (sq. to Babylon, as a captive); Pr. 16:29 
(away from the good road); Jb. 12:17 *A (bbittj is rendered Aa <f>vpa as spoils , that is, captive). 

10* Ps. 107(108): 10 (sq. to a fortified city); Jb. 29:25 2 (i»ay«i airrovy 6Brjyiiy = DriD 1 ' Db^JP 
/on;’ □■'box, apparently to battle); Is. 23:7 0 (sq. noppwOtv piniTO) Je. 11:19 'AX (RV. 
led , sq. to the slaughter, hence led away). renders awdyuv, I believe in most cases, by 

Vso]. 

i°®Ge. 31:26 (EV. and carried away sq. as captives); I Ki. 23:5 (EV. and brought away 
their cattle) ; 30:20 (away from the rest; so apparently according to the conception of the 
translator; he found in his text or Sfinjl / ; Jb. 24:3 (EV. they drive away). 

107 Ge. 42:19; ayopdaart Ea, assimilated to the object; EV. carry , obj. corn, that is, carry 
away with you, from the speaker’s point of view and in conformity with the place in which 
the brothers find themselves; the Heb. verb properly denotes the goal: bring home; 
II Ch. 36:7. 71 (as spoils). 

lOSQe. 39:22 (imjyjACKOvy sive, awayofiivovs, varr. KaBttpyuivovs, tyntHkturnivovs, <rvy#c«#cAet- 
<rp.4vov *); 40:3 (ainjitTo var. airijp*To; with extreme freedom: Kartpicu 1). 

io®IIKi.25:7. »oib.l7:4. m Plato, Gorg. 486 a. 
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to represent Hebrew verbs which in themselves are or might be 
rendered by the simplex, but which by virtue of the preposi¬ 
tional complement or the object or the general context favor 
the compound. Thus we find bC2n , 112 fipb , 113 fcTTSn , m Aramaic 
pOH 114 which is = Hebrew nbrn; for the Greek passive: 
touch; for the Greek active in an intransitive sense: ?"3n l17 
reach , arrive, come , 33C 118 turn. 119 With the preposition irpos 
-b» or bxa there properly arise syntactical groups in which the 
preverb anticipates and strengthens the preposition to which it 
therefore properly corresponds. 

eurayeiv bring in, introduce and i^ayeiv bring out are employed 
for the Hebrew bT3PJ (Aramaic bj[3]n 130 ) and bT£in. 121 The 
latter, prop, cause to go out , requires no comment; the former 
which has been met with as the equivalent of the simplex 1 ” and 
will be found later to correspond to another compound (brayeivy* 
is an ambiguous verb in Hebrew: it may, as it is here, be tanta¬ 
mount to Aramaic b?[3]n prop, cause to enter , whereas it may 
also correspond to Aramaic ■'ITH prop, cause to come . While 
thus Aramaic possesses a distinct root for the former significa¬ 
tion, 1 ” Hebrew is forced to make shift with its &T2H in both 
senses, the exact meaning depending upon the complement. 
Thus we obtain the following groups: 

H2 Ex. 19:4 (aq. »p<k "bbt); Le. 14:2 (do.); 19:21 (sq. tropa “bbC» obj. a sacrificial 
animal); Nu.6:12 (obj. do.); I Ki. 1:25 (bQ^H A. 70.90. 242. 247, fctirn rail, hence the 
Greek verb in an intrans. sense, / 

H3 Ge. 48:9 (sq. dat. “b$). 

ii* II Ki. 17:13 (A, sq. ini c. accus. “bbt ; B. roll, Aop^dixir sq. npo ?; Kittel “ ^b^JTTl vel 
uncalled for, comp. Le. 22:16). * ' 

ns Da. 45 3:22. 

iwDa. 6 10:10 (sq. dat. £). 

in Da. 6 8:7 (sq .np6i^$). H8I Ki. 22:17. 

n»P’s. 71(72) :10a nponafovniv bt*. 144. 165.118. 201 was probably carried over from the 
second half of the verse.—Si. 14:11 npov+opa* Kopt? (> jgh 106) npona y« is a free render- 

ing of the miepointed Hebrew t|*^J bbCbl / or 1*7* t?: '*&■ 

13°Da. 45 2 : 24, 25; 9 5:7; 69 5:13. 

121 ne times, including Ge. 1:12 i*r; II Es. 10:19 A. 

122 See above p. 38. 123 See below p. 48* 

124 Comp. Hebrew ^bb^l Jb.l6:15. 
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tL<rdyciv as toitov, 

bring into a place, 

124 rr+, 125- ba+scon 

1M 2l+, 127 accus.+ 

u 

$V$OV CIS TOITOV) “ 

“ the midst of a place, 129 Hiprbfc* + 

U 

u 

€7Tl TOITOV, 

u 

(in) to a place, 


a 

u 

iv romp, 

u 

into “ , 

1,1 3 + 

u 

u 

€VTO? TOITOV} 

u 

(in) within a place, 


u 

u 


a 

into a place, 

m 3+ 

u 

u 

a)3c; exet, 

u 

in hither; thither , 

'“nao; 184 nsn+ 

u 

a 

€V TiVL, 

u 

into a thing, 

"*3 + 

u 

a 

V7TO TL, 

a 

under “ 

1,1 3 + 

u 


Elsewhere elaayetv is a particularly apt rendering of PJ be¬ 
cause in combination with its opposite fcT^iPi or an equivalent 
thereof, 138 or else by virtue of a point in the context. 189 In a 
number of instances the complement denotes the person to whom 
one is brought in; m it may, however, be introduced at a later 


125 50 times. Note Na. 14:13, where ci? tV yw > ; Est. 3:9 «n* ; Za. 10:10 civ sec, 

by supplying “bit before , p 3 ^b from the preceding phrase. 

1^11 timeB, including Ge. 43:24 *A (^). 

12? 8 times, including Ca. 1:42 (^); on IV Ki. 11:4 ’A see Field. 

1285 times; Ex. 27 : 7, 76 has dat. in the place of ei? c. accus. 

129 De. 21:12. l»‘Ez. 8:7, 14. *31 Ps. 65(66): 11 ’A. 132 P s . 65 (66): 11 2. 

133La. 3:13 (var. c. dat.). 

13*11 Ch. 28:13 (i. e. into Samaria). 

136 Ez. 40:3 (i. e. into the land of Israel). i’»Ez. 17:13 (into an oath). 

137 J e . 34 (27): 11, 12 Q “K. (under the yoke). 

138 As in the phrase ospy; nolo ospyp nos. srijarn s^ion <\u. 27 : 17 : 

II Ki. 5:2; I Ch. 11:2), or as in the*passage ?:n'S S^H 'ofO S^fTTI 

(De. 6:23); Jd. 12:9 tiaaytiv tfaOev fcOyi is contrasted with €£airo<rT«AAeii/ «£» 

nrpnn nbo- 

139De. 4:38 (EV. bring thee in, -f to give thee their land); 9:4 (EV. hath brought me in, 
+ to possess this land); II Ki. 6:17 44 (sq. WipEg 132PJ1 • • • derby ronor); II Ch. 

29:4 (EV. Ac brought in,-fand gathered them together into the broad place on the east; 
comp, the commentaries ad loc. which compare Ezr. 10:9); Za. 8:8(+and make [them] 
dwell [so G ; and they shall dwell] in the midst of Jerusalem); Is. 60:11 (preceded by: thy 
gates shall be open); Ez. 42:1 (preceded by: *ai darjyayty J «is t r\v avAiji'); 

44:4 (apparently into the inner court, Z ^bjfcfcDi 7 (AV. ye have brought into My sanc¬ 
tuary, RV. ye have brought in thus obviating the italicized element,-}- to be in My sanctuary); 
Da. 0 1:3 (comp, verse 4; to minister in the king’s palace). 

lWirpof "b$:- I Ki. 19:7; 21:14(15); III Ki. 7:14; Je. 44(37): 14; «Vt “bX : De. 33:7 2; 
wpov b i Ex. 2:10 (in Ge. 39:17 the dat. incommodi is thus inadequately rendered); *poe “b* 
(misconceived): I Ki.*21:15(16); tvavriov, rvuwiov, npo* ^pcb'• Da. 0 1:18; I Ki. 17:57; Da. 
G 1:18. 
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stage of the context. 141 There does not appear to be anything to 
make this particular compound necessary, although the choice 
thereof in no wise militates against the context. The sum total 
of instances in which elcrayeiv stands for &T2n is 112. 142 Never¬ 
theless, we find it, followed by the complement ek t6ttov "btf, b 
or accus., once for Hpb 148 take , once for 144 bring near , and 
once for 3H3 145 lead (away), the first and the last properly cor¬ 
responding to the simplex, so that elcrayeiv ek is nothing but a 
stronger ayeiv ek ; the middle verb is the proper equivalent of 
irpoaayeiv which is thus set aside with some freedom. Still freer 
is the use of ehrayeiv, followed by ek fiecrov tottov into the midst 
of a place, ‘yirrbfct, for ntpfl , m prop, cause to incline or turn; the 
Greek translation appears to be influenced by a parallel passage 147 
in which the Hebrew has &TIin. 

Over against the 176 instances with i^dyeiv for we 

find the same Greek compound sporadically for ttbB 14 * deliver , 
which appears elsewhere in parallelism to fcC^in ; 149 y^H 150 bring 
forth hastily , the adverbial circumstance being ignored in the 
translation; nbtiJ 151 send forth; Hpb 162 take; SlbSTI 158 bring up; 
ran , 154 prop, transfer, the element of change being left untrans¬ 
lated, EV. with equal freedom: took him out, have me away. 1 * 
Hebrew fcttZH 8nznn 15# is an idiomatic phrase for the parallel 
fcWJl fcTSin ; 157 the Greek translator, exactly as the AV. does, 

1*1 Ge. 47:7 {ivvmov *VJpb); Da * ® 1:18 ("P 6 * ^sb). 

1*2 Add IV Ki. 11:19 A °' l * ov due to misconception, V in c. 

accus.); Ez. 20:37 (sq. iv ap40fA«p/tHHD732l); 27:15 (*ai toU «i<rayo/m«Voi* /o^rn : it is evi¬ 
dent that G read a form of the root , perhaps Q^XSbl). 

* t - t 

1*3 Ge. 7:2. i** Si. 45 :5. 1*5 De. 4:27. 1*6 Si. 48:17. i*UV Ki. 20: 20. 

1*3 Jb. 23:7; G apparently read , so 8 MSS. <SF, poss. also • 

i*» Comp. Ps. 18:49 = II Sa. 22: 49. 

iw>Ge. 41:14 (sq. U -f$). 

151 III Ki. 21(20):42 (sq. «* ; var. i(ano<rrtkktiv literal; comp, conversely *£awo<rreA- 

W / ; Ex. 6:13 Bfioqru). 

152 Ex. }4:11 (sc. AiywwTov, assimilated to the verb in the second half of the verse). 

iwSq. «* "pj : Ex. 3:8; 32:1, 23; Nu. 21:5; Ne. 9:18. By association with • 

15*11 Ch. 35:24 (sq. ano "]lp), 23 (with the complement understood). 

155 Similarly BDB.; but Siegfr.-Stade correctly: UberfUhren. 

i5«Ge. 1:112. i5?Ib. 12. 
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renders the first by analogy of the second: bring forth grass, 
whereas RV. by way of differentiation employs in the first instance: 
put forth. yiT23 yfl? 158 prop* swarm with a swarm , is rather 
inadequately rendered itjayeiv ipirera, bring forth creeping things . 
A euphemistic intent underlies the rendering i£ayeip for TOnfl , 1W 
EV. cause to wander. The phrase itjayeiv ( i/c ) toO %r}v, tov filov 
prop, lead out of life (in Polybius and Plutarch), signifies put to 
death; hence (with the complement understood) for Aramaic 
btpJ5 m kill, slay, and “Oifl 161 cause to perish. 

Siegayeiv lead forth completely is found (in the passive, for 
162 come forth which requires little explanation; while the 
second preverb corresponds to the root, the first is suggested by 
the complement ek Te'Xo? MS3b of which is but a pleonastic 
anticipation. An exceedingly free rendering is iv irpavrrjTi rci 
epya aov Siegaye bring thy business to an end , i. e. manage, con¬ 
duct thy business , 163 for §11353 ^bSinJl ,# *TjtpyOSl in thy work 
walk about ( = conduct thyself) in humility, f) irpoe^ayeiv bring 
or put out beforehand, first, occurs for *r\3 lft5 (with the object T 
d hand) ; the first preverb corresponds to the general context. 

eirayeiv means bring on; its Hebrew equivalent is in 

59 instances. As fcCIlP] is an ambiguous verb, 18 * it is in place to 
add that as an equivalent of hraytiv it is differentiated on the 
one hand from = Aramaic bs[3]n = eladyeiv, and on the 

other, though in the sense of Aramaic "TTH, from fcCIin with 
following "b& and its alternates = ayeiv ek tottov or irpos riva. w 
The proper complement to brayeiv fcCQfl is irrC riva or ti, upon a 
person or thing, "b?. lw So in the majority of cases. We find also 


cirayetv tivl, bring upon a person, 

“ iirl tottov, “ “ a place, 

“ rtvC c (9 (icapSuiv), “ upon a person into (the heart), 171 21 + 


m "b?+tnn 

no ^ u 


a 


iMGe. 1:20,21. lb. 20: IS (sq. ; sbj. God). 

i«o Da. « 2:14. >«»lb. C 2:12. i«a Ha. 1:4. 

i«a in the same sense Polybins 19:6 a. e. iw As the translator read for • 

im Ge. 38 : 28 14.16.130. im See above, p. 47. 16? See above, p. 38. 

i«51 times. Ill Ki. 20(21): 29 sec. ini r bn oW avroO A=ft>B; Hoa. 13:15 ffi read 

nb? (=v>bf) for nbp. 

IMJb. 42:11. >™Ex. 10:4. 

171 Le. 26:36 (in c ; the dat. expresses the preceding casus pendens). 
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The complement may, of course, be implied in the context; 172 but 
the compound may be used absolutely in the sense bring on 
(object evil™ calamity™ the day of reckoning 175 ), bring to 
jpass™ 

But just as Vnn as an equivalent of brayup depends largely 
on the complement, so it is with the following verbs: "F3yn cause 
to pass (iiri tl or tottop over a thing or place, Hebrew "by 177 or 
3 178 taken in the sense of "by), nbypj prop, cause to come up 
(hr l t iva upon a person, Heb. "by 179 ), or ITTE lay , put (tipi 
3, 180 €7 rl t ipa upon a person 3 181 or "by 182 ); somewhat freely: 
&D3 lift, swing (H3E a staff , weakened by the translator to 
TrXrjyrj a stroke , iirl tipcl upon a person "by 188 ), carry (a nation , 
EV. bring , hri ripa upon a person "by 184 ), load (obj. iniquity , 
the Greek middle followed by i<j>™ kavroxs upon themselves , EV. 
bear iniquity lw ), turn (either = bring back™ the element 

of return being ignored by the translator; or idiomatically with 
the object hand™ where the idea of return is really inappropriate; 
the complement in all cases is hri tlpcl upon a person "by), ntDH , 
Plt33, stretch out (obj. a hand , a line , bri tipcl™ upon a person, 
€7T4 raw upon a thing "by 190 ), nbllj send (object a pestilence , 191 
€7rl tSttop upon a place "by 192 ), proclaim (object a drought , 
hri tottov upon a place "by 198 ). 

hrayeiv , with some such object as calamity 194 understood, is 
found as a rendering of !"!3in 195 afflict With the complement 


173 in Ki. 20 (21): 29 pr. 1™ Je. 4:6. 

17* Je. 49:32 (30:10) *A2. 175 La. 1:21. »7« I Ch. 4:10. 

177(Je. 8:1; Ex. 5:1; Is. 54:90. i7*Ez. 14:15. 

17*Do. 28:61; EV. bring. In absolute use: Ha. 3:16 Al. (act. pro pass., or rnbjPb = 

nibynb, sc. nns). \ 

i» Ex. 15:26; EV.pW. m Ex. 39:21; EV. laid. 

iMEx. 15:26 (AV. brought , BV. put) ; Is. 15:9 (EV. bring; Dimou personified). 
i*3Is. 10:24. i**De.28:49. i*5Var. »*« Ex. 28:39 (43). i*7Ex. 15:19. 

i** Am. 1:8; Za. 13:7 (var. iwurrpi+ttv ); Is. 1:25. 
l*»l8.31:3cVavrovOl!. l*>Ib. 38:5. 

1*1 Assimilated to verse 15; so A. 26, (*»)airo<rT^AA«iy rell. 

1*3 Ex. 14:19 acc. to the reading of the Orientals. i** Hag. 1:11. 

1W Comp, iwaymyi Pr * 27:10 e, 7}3 Si. 10:13, PI3T3 ib. 3:28. 

1*5 La. 1:52 (who appears to have read njin f° r Hljin, comp, avnjr sub in 6, and 
3:32 where 2 again has >*&*])• 
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hrl riva or ti upon a person or a thing, the compound with equal 
freedom stands for TpD visit (the Greek object corresponding to 
the Hebrew object sin, iniquity , 196 or to the Hebrew instrument 
introduced by 3 with,™ or else the object may be wanting 
entirely 198 ). Equally free is eirayeiv tipi for bp3 ,V9 deal out to 
and b b?B do to.™ 

: - r 

With certain objects (phrases): eirayeiv opygv bring on wrath, 
Hebrew D#?T 201 be indignant, 5TQn pour out fury , TpB 

visit iniquity; hence with the object understood, 204 followed 
by nvl or eirl nva = Hebrew 3 “SIS 205 be angry against.™ || 
iirayeiv Xipov bring on famine, Heb. Dnb PTCpp “>3123 201 break the 
staff of bread; iirayeiv verov bring on rain, Heb. 306 cause 

it to rain. 

eirayeaOai (middle) means in a special sense bring over to 
oneself, win over, induce, and is appropriately used for Heb. 
JTfljn*" beguile. 

virepdyeiv , prop, march above, hence surpass , excel , has for its 
equivalent Heb. “133 210 be strong or mighty, prevail; the com¬ 
plement is virep ti above a thing “b$. The preverb corresponds 
to the root ^33 strengthened by the complement. 

Siayeiv means primarily lead or carry through from one side 
to the other, “O^b "G-Wp; its Hebrew equivalent is naturally 
“P32H cause to pass ( through ) ; the medium is introduced by 

>9*Ex. 32:34 ; 34:7 (inav- o). 

197 Is. 24: 21 (ri,v x*‘P a apparently VT3 / DV^ES) 

f I » - 

l«8 Is. 10:12; 15:7 • 

199 Is. 63:7 (sc. ayafld). 2uo]b. 22:17. 291 p g . 7 : n. 202i s . 42:25. 203 l s . 28:21. 

204 Comp, inayuyi) may Si. 5:8. 

¥ I f 

206 III Ki. 8: 46 (where «ai e»a£<is aurous B = Sixt. 92. 120. 158. 247 is faulty for *cai «wd£«is 

in ainov* 44. 52. 55. 64. 71. 74. 106 119. 123. 134. 144. 236. 242-246. Aid. Cat. Nic. « »«*i E comp. 121 
and A; A «ai inaptU (sc. 9vp.6v) expresses the same sense; II Ch. 6:36 (read *ai cira£etc airrols/ 
jccu irarafci? avrovs BA. Sixt. omn., with the exception of A : itai idv «Vavrovv. Comp, 

similar corruptions: Le. 26 : 25 iraTa£«o e / en-dfco ; IV Ki. 6:19 do. 243/ in (sive air-)afu> AN.al. ; 
Jo. 22:7 do. 106/*»r(sivo dll'-, sive «U-)d$ui; ib. 25:13 do. A/«irafw; and conversely Ez. 22:13 
cira£u> B. 42 /irardfw). 

208 Similarly b D3n (Is. 48:9) which is proverted by the translator into the very oppo¬ 
site of its signification, just as in the same verse C1X is totally misconceived. 

207 Si. 48:2. 2iwQ 0 .7:4. 

209Ge. 3:14(13) *A.—Ps. 54(55): 16’A c»rd.£ei Odvarov in' avrovc appnrently = i^by nro ^ 
("15^ acc. to the Ifere), comp. G <A0 «tw 2 ini A0oi, both pass, pro act. 

2ioSi. 36 : 27(24). 
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the preposition iv 2 211 through; but the complement may be 
implied in the context . 212 Less obvious, because properly corre¬ 
sponding to the simplex, are ‘Tpbin with following iv tivi 2 2,1 
and fcC 2 H with following Sia raw 2. 214 The force of the pre¬ 
verb is not quite clear in Siayeiv 2li at^/iaX cotow bbi'2 Tpbln 21 * 
lead (away 211 ) captive, or in another translator’s 218 rendering of 
the same Hebrew phrase, Siayeiv ek afiovXiav lead into thought¬ 
lessness, want of reason™ 

But the preverb Si- has also the secondary force of separation, 
Latin dis hence Siayeiv, separate, force apart 220 for Hebrew 
piss 221 prop, cut, cleave open. 222 

wpodyeiv nva means go before a person as leader or guide; 
hence irpodyovra <rc for ?p3sb m before thee. The preverb thus 
fully corresponds to "'Dsb before. irpoaxOgvcu 717009 top Icr'xypbv 
iv Kpipan to be led forward, i. e. to advance, toward the Mighty 
One in judgment covers t3£'£ZQ b&"bH ^bnb 224 RV. ... go 
before God in judgment; but apparently the force of the preverb 
rests with the Greek phrase alone, on irporj^dy because he had 
been promoted is an exceedingly free rendering of “£TD2 2TTV 
■qban 225 sat in the king's gate. 

wapayeiv means lead by, jxist, beside, hence also away. The 

an IV Ki. 16:3 (iv A >B); 17:17; 21:6; 23:10; II Ch. 33:6; De. 18:10 ’AX© (the comple¬ 
ment not recorded, but comp. Jft.)—Ez. 23:37 5t’ ipwvpwv free /nb^b. 

212 pg. 77(78): 13 (sc. the sea); Je. 32(39): 35 ’AX and Ez- 20:26 ©, where EV. adds the fire. 

213 p s . 135 (136): 16. 2i*Za. 13:9. 

21*1, ducere , Sb , C goov, and B «*Ai faU to bring out the force of the preverb. 

2»«Jb. 12:19. 217So’A (above note 104). 2182 . 

2i»Comp. Rashi JTlBtp 50H D®, Ibn Ezra bb^tj I similarly Rashi on 

Mi. i:8 nb yirrana ntjcj y-ipimj; he compares Ps. 76:6 (where <5 — Jb irapax^n^av) 
and Is. 59:15 (where €x comp. & row <tvih«V«u). 

220Liddell-Scott quotes an example with the obj. row? 6 66vra*. 

221 Ez. 16:25. 

-22Si. 38:27 o<ms vv *r«*p nfitpa (B. 55. 307. 308 iyttpav 248 l r/firpat A. rell.; the latter, 
of course, is genitive) Siayti RV. correctly that passeth his time by night as by day ; D 
nb*>b then follows a lacuna, but the margin has the verb (sc. *72» comp, 

usage in later Hebrew). (5 6iay«i may have been chosen through suggestion of the Heb. 
nnr (so Smend). But the Greek verb being employed in a specific Greek sonse, it may 
have corresponded to some other Hebrew verb as well (comp. Smend), and the identification 
must remain uncertain. 

22-1 Ex. 23:20 X. vpoyytv avrovv Mat. 2:9 is rendered by Delitzsch DrV^b • 

22*Jb. 34:23©. 22 o Est. 2:21. 
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principal Hebrew equivalent is T33H ("Q5, intransitively “QJ) 
which, when followed by the proper complement, has the same 
significations as the Greek compound. Thus, while Stayeiv with 
following iv corresponds to 3 *T3Jn , the following set of groups 
is obtained with the present compound: 

wapdytiv cvawriov rtvos, lead past and set before a person, 236 ^sb 

“ ava ^etpa Ttvos, pass by the side of a person, 227 T"by+^3y 

u inro Tty cause to pass under a thing 228 M""ir)+T , 3yn 

(a yoke), ' 

“ airo wos, cause to pass away from a 229 hyi2+ “ 

person, 

But the complement may easily be supplied from the context, 2 * 0 
or no complement is required, the use of the verb being abso¬ 
lute. 281 But irapayeiv means also lead aside , hence Hebrew ntpH 282 
cause to incline (EV. take aside , followed by into the midst of 
the gate) and TCH 238 remove . So also for Hebrew fcCZin . 284 

ireptayuv lead or bring round corresponds to Hebrew 33C 285 
prop, cause to go around , 3CS" 238 lead round , turn, 331123 287 lead 
round and therefore back , lead hither and thither. While in 
the first two examples the preverb corresponds to the Hebrew 
root 330, it is covered in the last instance by the Intensive . In 
the case of 238 and ^bin 289 the complement or the context 

brings out the force of the Greek preverb. 

2»I Ki. 16:10. WIIKi. 15:18. «8Ez. 20:37. 

*»Je. 11:15 ‘A (act. pro. pass., comp. &h). 

280 Ne. 2:7 (sc. DrPJjTby or DiT^Db with their aid); Ez. 20:31 *A2 (sc. before 
Molech). 

281(a) cause to pass by: Je. 46(26): 17 'A (obj. time); I Ki. 20:36 (obj. an arrow); in¬ 
transitively pass by: Ps ; 128(129:8) (EV. go by); Is. 60:15 0 (EV. past through ); Za. 9:8 2 
(apparently ^n3J7J/P^jT72); (£>) cause to pass away, take away, put away: Je. 15:14 2 
(who read TpHn^HTj/ ; 6001,1 17:10 where 2 rcad TEH-WT) with ft); 
intransitively pass away: Ps. 143(144) : 4.— In Ge. 8:1 ’AS and Is. 54:9 ’A the souse is rather 
cause to pass over with fflg. “bj?*—In III Ki. 6:20(21) is followed by iv 2 (• • • T"W 
mpVna A. 243 “6 sob •): cause to pass through, 

232II Ki. 3:27. «3H Ki. 6:10 2. 

2341 Es. 5:55 = Ezr. 3:7 (EV. bring , obj. cedar drees, from the Lebanon). 

236II Ki. 14:20 2. 

««Ez. 47:2; pass. Is. 28:27, Ec. 2:20 2. 

2*7 Ez. 38:4 Comp!.; Ps.59(60):8, 

2*8 Ez. 46:21 (sq. by the four comers). 

289 Am. 2:10 (sq. in the wilderness, i. e. aimlessly). 
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In fierdyeiv the preverb corresponds to German um hence 
the compound denotes convey from one place to another , trans¬ 
fer, Hebrew PDT25 839 * prop, lead away into captivity which, of 
course, is not an exact equivalent. Still more dependent upon 
the complement or context are fcTIin , 240 fcC£in 241 and nb^ri 242 — 
all three in I Esdras. In the sense change , alter , VCZtj 243 frus¬ 
trate?* Intransitively, the Greek compound is the exact coun¬ 
terpart to Hebrew p^Fl^Pl 245 remove . 

avvayetv bring together , gather together , assemble , colled has 
for its equivalents the following Hebrew synonyms: fjOtf , 246 
TOH , 247 PISC 348 in the sense of CJCK; y3£, 249 yap j 240 C33 
C33 CEB;** b'npn;* 4 * “ins 2 " prop, heap up; tJpbt^b * 7 


2*>« III Ki. 8: 47, 48; II Ch. 6 : 37 (var. aixMoAwrtvorfat). 

**°I E«. 1:49 = 11 Ch. 38:10 (sq. tit Ba&vMtv* implying transfer to a new resi¬ 

dence). 

24 l I Es. 2:10= Ezr. 1:7 (sq. i( UpovaoXifp. obiprynp). 

2*21 Es. 9:09 = Ezr. 4:2 (sq. irravBa HB)* 

2*2 Ps. 32(33): 10 ’A. 

*** Ps. 90(91): 10 ’A oil prrax0rja(Tai wp6* at kojco. tor 7pb$jt .— Quite free 

Ec. 2:32 Ira ttjv napiiav p.ov fitrayayu eif ao^iar for • 

Go. 12:8 ’A jv (fivniptv M). 

2«With its passive OQgJ 1# times. Note II Ki. 3:34 TOO*}/ TOP*}; 6:1 ED*} 
taken from the v'POK ; II Ch. 2:2(1), 2(1) 30*1 = nOfcf'VlBp}} (unless "TOX?} was 
read, comp. ovaroXi drawing together , contraction Ez. 7:7 'A/n"Pp2 '•); Ne. 12:25 

; Is. 24:22 proved by the fact that was read for npcN 

and taken as obj.; 45:9 DQfcW/ a var. of DDK 1 ). * n a °umber of MSS.; Le. 19:25 Al. 

Dj?bcp'b=aipinb- 

>« With its passives ap{|l, CPSTIH 9 times. Note De. 33:21 / Sn*T 'pBp ; 

«M«=ns. 

2«Witb its passive n^05» taken in the sense of (TQ^J): De. 32:23; Je. 7:22; 
Is. 13:15; 29:1 (+ycntMara)T * 

2« With its passive 43 times. Note II Es. 8:20 TO^pJ/^p? (or was Tip} 

read!); Ne. 13:11 var. ; Si. 25:3 n22p/nXDp (see Smbnd).' 

»m With its passives f^p, pipnn 32 times. Note II Ch. 11: IS TOSlpnH/ 1 

»16 times. 

2M With its passive OSStlH 3 times. Note Ps. 15(16): 4 03DK "TP)OC3]8. 
suDe. 32 : 34 (but Samar, has 02D)« 

*»* With its passive b*lp5 8 times. 

2M6 times. Comp, also Za. 9:3 (» «* ▼><*) AQ. Comp, later Hebrew congrega¬ 

tion , community. 

»«Ex. 16:6. »7R U . 2:2; Is. 17:5. 
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pick or gather up; Pfip store up; “W ;* 1 

TTin w cause to meet in assembly; p’^n 2 ** call together; 
passive ** sit in Tie council, Aram. . 26i Less obvious, 

the translator indulging in freedom or paraphrase, are the follow¬ 
ing Hebrew verbs: bring into safety , “jpp * 7 pluck off 

(ears of grain), reap , harvest , KTSiPi 98 * (followed later 

in the context by avvaycoyy iroWrj in a great assembly 2 ^ 
b-sn 270 rescue (Israel under the figure of a flock, followed by: 
out of all places whither they have been scattered 271 ), PHS* 72 
redeem, S^pH22VJ3 274 restore , bring back, Tpir rs A*c<y> 
(food that has been stored up 27 *); 277 |j trvvayei avhpaci \xnra 9 
gathereth up sorrows for men is certainly a paraphrastic render- 

*> s With its passive HlpJ : Ge. 1:9; Je. 3:17; 8:15 (in th" last passage mistranslated). 
Add III Ki. 7:23 rvtnrrn**! (Sixt., varr. -*o4 BA. al., -v* 242, -va Compl. oT/*«y*»yi| AJ/JTIpTp. 
Hence the ketib which represents a conflation of two readings: 

nma icbon ove bw mum 
mac ins am mass lebwi] oicbtt ipv 

»»With its passive ■**!= Is » :6; 23:18 (apparently including also the parallel 
?"*• which however A. al. render separately). 

w>2Pr.6:8; 10:5; also 2 De. 28 : 39 (collides). 

**l Je. 17: 11 . Comp. Aram. TH- 

»*II Ch. 10:6 Also passive 1$!} 4 times. Comp. <rvrmywyj 7X1$ 

passim. 

sm Passive Jd. 12:1. 

awPs. 2:2. 

**Da. §3:3; 6 3:27 (94). 

Ex. 9 :19. 

*• De. 23: .’4(2*) A«. 19. 54. 75. 118 (<rvAA*y«cr rell.). 

^Jb. 5:5 A. 161 Ho. . 248 «upr» lin.. 249 (comp. 252 mx in doublet; rell.): 

*»Es. 38:4 Q. A. al. which prefix (from S) DTITI ‘'nrO’) TrmTOI J rell. 

**° Ex. 34:12 A. al. (but A). 

Hence in the sense of ^3p verse 13; perhaps an inner-Greek corruption induced by 
that verse. 

* 7 >Is. 35:10; the translator identifies the with the • 

* IJ Je. 37(30): 21 *«i avroW **i «*©«T^^ovet* vpo< CJ?*) Y'X-l^^pn^ 

(misconceived). Passive 3^p5 Jo- 7:14 (followed by: tribe bg tribe ) 

Is. 49:5 (Israel); Ex. 39:2 (Gog); also 38:4 acc. to 62. 

2**(ie. 41: 35 ADM bblmwy (but ivk+avtiv rell.). 

* 7 *Heb. ^pp, -US- 

* 77 Je. 47(40): 10 88 for OTp prob. of inner-Greek origin; the preceding verb is *vr«y««r 
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ing of rosy "F ^* 278 giveth, that is, occasioneth, sorrow. Equally 
free or paraphrastic is avvayeaOai be gathered together for 
nyn^n 279 come as in a tempest , ^TS]} 280 band together , conspire , 
nni 281 flow or stream together , rHpn 282 apparently in the sense 
congregate in a noisy mass Z 288 On quite a different foot¬ 
ing are the following equations: crvvayeiv a^vpa gather chaff= 
ICTDip j 284 the Hebrew verb being a denominative from 285 
chaff and the whole phrase tantamount to 'vCp t3]3b, just as 
PP3 "H3 is rightly identified with PPG Plbyn or RU31 fcnznn 
with Htzn &T 2 TI j 287 the verb naturally comes to acquire the 
same connotation, even when the object is a different one, hence 
when the verb is employed in a figurative sense: avvayeaOai be 
gathered TDIpipnn 288 gather oneself; || avvayeiv ve<f>eXa<; gather 
clouds — '£5 135 ™ exactly like the preceding phrase; || avvayeiv 
( 7 rJ\€a> 9 ) avvaycoytfv gather together a gathering (of a city) = 
]"n2PJ TW| f° where the Hebrew verb, prop, cause to stand 
is used in the military sense of raising an army; || avvayeiv fiiov 
(or irXoirrov ) gather sustenance (or riches) = Urh H^H 291 prop. 
bring in bread {food) ; || crvvayeiv puaOois gather wages = 
nanicn 292 earn "0© wages. || The poetic expression bTl ybSL 293 
swallow wealth (as a dainty morsel) becomes in the hand of the 
translator a prosaic crvvayeiv ttXovtov gather wealth . m 

*7« Pr. 10:10. *7®Da. 011:40. *»Ne. 4:8(2). **»Je. 28(51): 44. 

*82 Ps. 45(46): 7 ’A2. One is tempted to read for awix* 1 !**** comp. G 

rrapax&n&ay and Jl. 2:1 *n*ax(hiT*»<ra» A. al., corrupted from <rvyxv(hjT*xra.y (-B^rovrai) -B. rell. 
except Compl. which has the synonymous trvrrapaxOveovrai, ft ; also Ha. 2:16 (rv^exv^ 

26/the former perhaps being correct, euphemism for (&t)**p • But see the following 
note. 

183 Tittn is rendered owaymyj Da. G 11:10,11,12,13. 

*84 Ex. 5:7. 285 Comp, verse 12. *8«See above, p. 42. *87 See above, p. 47. 

*8«Ze. 2:1. This was at least the meaning assumed by the translator. 

*8® Ge. 9:14 Al. 2«o Da. G 11:13. 

*®* Pr. 31:14 (prYTpTp is drawn by the translator to the first half of the verse, and the 
second half is connected with verse 15). 

*®*Hag. 1:6, 6 (in the second place the obj. is of course understood). *®3 Jb. 20:15. 

*•♦84.13:16 »o<ja <rAp£ Kara yiv <* (avnjf) ovyaytrai all flesh is brought together (in social 
or friendly intercourse) according to its kind is of course a free rendering of 
ibss* It is, however, possible that bS&O in verse 17c (bSfcW bX "PtDy ^D1>G4» 

except that 4 has in the second half of the verse) represents a variant to which then 

the Greek verb corresponds. b2fcC II “QUl*' i8 a denominative of b^jfc by the side o/, just 

as rqb; is a denominative of *rVlb = J ., and means be placed beside , 6e joined , corap. 
Arabic, to be separated from another b2&C which (the semantic development working in 
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airoavpayav which appears to be confined to Biblical Greek, 
corresponds to Hebrew 7CH 296 gather and take away, remove , 
set free from an illness (W —jp). The first preverb anticipates 
the preposition of the complement. 

bnovvayeiv appears to be but a stronger avvayuv. Hence the 
equivalents “CK ypp ySip, 298 C23; 299 passive followed by 
iirt TLva m by nib3 be joined to. 

In a special sense we find emavvriyOyaav were contracted , 
narrowed,** Hebrew b^SG 302 prop, was withdrawn,** hence short¬ 
ened, narrowed.** This helps us to understand imavvaytov** 
7 roufoeis rrjp /cifiandi/** thou sliaJt make the ark contracting it 
(towards the top, so that at the top it is but one cubit wide 197 ), 
Hebrew rDFlb fTCJFl ""rtfl.** The translator apparently took 
^PIX in the sense of roof. The same sense underlies the verb in 
the passage real imavvaydfievtr; eVt irpocrtoirov tS>v Oeeifi 

evdev /cal evOev and a cubit narrowed in front of the Oeetfi on this 
side and on that side = Tift (D'KnH or) Pli^FPI p?b bsQ3fi 
fffip FHH ffiSIXl nbp nH8; the Hebrew text is slightly differ¬ 
ent.*" 

the opposite direction) means be laid aside, set apart , excepted (so 46:8). withdrawn «Aar- 
rovaBat (42:21). Smekd accepts the reading *vwurr«T«i 307. But avydyrr at is ju9t as good. 
The two arc confounded in a number of passages: Do. 32:23 ewa^w 58 avyd(m; IV Ki. 5:11 
(irun/i’a'Jrct 247/ cvurvralft 71. 111*. 243, ft CON : Is. 28:20© avva^Bifyat / avraxfrijrai, ft 0331171 » 
Da. 0 11:10 OTra^ovaiv 88 <rvi'a{ov<ri»', 00N “the original Greek text read avrafowatr 
(A after woAA***; var. iptBioBiaovrau 62) *ai mt^ovn = IDOSC] ll^IY'; the corruption 
*vrailrov<ri for the latter entailed the omission of avya^ovtrty mi; awdwruy wdAtpor 
npnbp(b) rvi^nn, nnjnn, comp. De. *:5, 9, 24; Da. 0 11:25; comp, also De. 2:19 
avydwrnr tit vdXtuoy = 71131171. Note avydwrttv = 13 H , trvvawTdpterof = 13T1 • 

**1V. Ki.5:3,6. 

**• Passive I Es. 8:70= Ear. 9:4; 9: 55 = Ne. 8:13; Si. 16:10 (note the meaning). 

Passive yjp} I Es.8:91 = Exr. 10:1; 9:5 = 10:9. 

»*Pa. 105( 106): 47. 

Wps. 146(147): 2.—I Es. 9:18 = Exr. 10:18 oi ivurvyaxBiyrtx iAAoy *y*U yvrataat «x orT< « * 

v o9i^ M Uojl, l^.) Ua? ojjszl? v oi9i d ,| v; ’onjn -iwnt; in 

verse 17 there is a good deal of variation in the codd. Sixt., rv*<x oyr ** A, comp. 

& 0091 ^ , tvurvyaxQtyr** B. 55, »iriffvr«yay#rT« A, ft in*npn. 

*00Da. « 11:34. 

301 Comp. *vray*ryV \sfifidetty be narrowed , Plct., Moral. 411 A. 

** Ex. 0 42:6. **» See note 294. »« € . 

V'nrr. twiavrayaydtr, -dyoy, .aymyify. 

** Vttrr. sard ri,r sifimroy, airr^y. Ge. 6:16. 

*° 7 («t (it *9X VV ffvmAwnt airrifK dyw4<y. 909 El. 40:12. 
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In the preceding pages I have taken notice of those instances 
in which there is either absolute uniformity in the codices, or at 
least, while synonymous variants belonging to different Greek 
roots are recorded , 310 there is relative uniformity as to the particu¬ 
lar representative of the ayeiv group of verbs (simplex or com¬ 
pounds). There remain a goodly number of examples in which 
no such uniformity exists, the codices varying between one com¬ 
pound and another or between simplex and compound. With 
our preceding induction based on over 1,200 passages, we ought 
to be able to see our way in this labyrinth of variants. One 
cause is certainly inner-Greek textual corruption . 311 Another 
consists in the fact that certain compounds, without an appre¬ 
ciable difference of sense, interchange with others, particularly 

*l°Comp. aycir~«Axeii', (frtpeiv etc.; avaytivoirjytlv etc. 

Thus (a) air- for ar-, Heb. nbyn : Ez. 26:19 (233, obj. the deep , EV. correctly bring 
up ): and conversely 

( 6 ) of- for «»-, («) Heb. : Go. 42:16 (qu); % (/3) Heb. * v Ki. 24:16 (108, 

air- A); 23:7 (123, air- A); !| (y) Heb. : Jd. 19:3 (108). 

(c) fir- for air-, (a) Heb. -pbin : Ex. 14:21 (cghio-r E, air- 32); De. 28:36 (54, perhaps 

induced by following evi, but clearly inappropriate); IV Ki. 6:19 (19. 247, air- B. al., see 
note 104); Ps. 124(123):5 (263, lead away to destruction); La. 3:2 (26, lead away into dark¬ 
ness); so apparently also IV Ki. 6:19 (19. 247, air- AN. A. al.) ; |! (fi ) Heb. : Jb. 21:30 

(S) (Aid., sq. ci« ijWpov opyijf awroO 0*Pb); il (y) Heb. DkHJ : Ge. 31:18 (dm); De. 

28:37 (28. 85.130) ; apparently also I Ki. 30 : 22 (A. 29. 71.120.134.144. 158. 242.243, air- certainly 
more appropriate) ; II (6) Heb. W 9 ‘- Jd. 4:7 (B. al., comp, airapw 34. al.— hence read *ai 
aira£«» »p<k <r«, the Greek verb apparently in an intransitive sense, and the Hebrew verb 
understood in the same manner, comp, verse 6; another translator seems to have taken the 
Hebrew verb transitively, hence A. al. (N. al. in doublet) xai ava£«» (av- 59 in doublet) <r«. 
Both translators read (KHO^O) “bit (=~by. comp. Si \±) tor “ns (so also in the 
sequel, where indeed some MSS. consistently insert «»i; on the other hand iwl >M. Com pi. 
on the basis of ft). Moore ( Hebrew Text of Judge* in Haupt’s Bible, p. 31,1. 21), who finds 
in A. al. traces of a Hebrew variant, but reads with Si for A. al. / ft ?pb$t, 

correctly incorporates the reading “by / “DX ; Kittcl registers Moore’s suggestion, for¬ 
getting however the "by without which it becomes senseless!); II («) Heb. : Jd. 

19:3 (58, av-A. al. in doublet means 6ock); II «) Heb. *1055 : Ge. 42:16 (m). 

(d) evvtw- for owav., Heb. Hpb : Ex. 14:6 (egj; the omission of the second preverb in 
F* chnuvyz text d t is apparently an inner-Greek contraction without reference to the 
Hebrew; the first preverb anticipates the preposition ptra “oy. 

(e) tvurvF- for arorv*-, Heb. : IV Ki. 5:7 (247), 11 (71. 119. 243. 247).—Conversely 

(/) ar- for tv-, (a) Heb. : Kx. 10:13 S Q- *»* tovof 3 , EV. brought . . . upon); l| 

(fi) Heb. : Is. 26:14 (44. 108). 

(ft) «(• for ««r- = «ur- (a) Heb. : He. *3 :1 8 (1» sq* «« = accus.); Ex. 13:5 (a. sq. ci« 

“bjj); 23:23 (30, sq. »pb* - b$); Jd. 2:1 (Aid., perhaps induced by an understood comple¬ 
ment: out of Egypt); IV Ki. 10:24 (121, «wr- A, sq. into the charge or custody); Je. 42(35):2 
(A, A. al., sq. ci« = accus.); prob. also Jo. 24:8 (18. 128, simplex reU., sq. «« ; Ez. 

17:2 (36.49.68.87.90.228.238, simplex rell., sq. *(** “btf and H 7 ); 20:2 ( 86 . 233,’sq. ei« 
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those with a double preverb. Thus, e. g., iirayeiv and iiravdyeiv, ni 
cvvayeiv and iirurwdyeiv m are not materially different in sense. 
Then the variation may represent the difference between a literal 

-bs ; or is it due to homoioteleutou, since with B they omit ««u yayov avroi* «« yy* 
AiyvirrovT). 

(h) tv- for «£-, Heb. : ‘Ex. 12:51 (c, sq. out of the land of Egypt). 

(«) for •£-, Hob. : Ex. 20:14 (Compl.T sc. out of Egypt). 

O') «ur- for «»•, Heb. : D ® (Com pi., sq. Tira “b^)* 

(fc) tv- for «»-, Heb. Si. 4: 21 (A* *ld). 

(/) *4- for «*-, Heb. P®* T7(78): 26 (215, obj. the south wind , AV. brought in, RV. 

guided , 45 brought on). 

(m) vw- for «»-, Heb. fcCOrV Ge. 6: 17(18); II Ch. 34:28 (106); in both cases sq. «Vi t6w or 

-b?. 

(n) wpo- tor wtpt- % Heb. : Ex. 37:2 (68. Aid., sq. *v*A60tv «v«A», 

(o) war for W/MJ., Heb. S'nprt: Le. 10:1* (e, obj. rxi^n, nby>. 

(p) npo~ for wpoo-, Heb. : Pr. 19:24 (23, sq. to hit mouth). Conversely 

(q) npoa- tor wpo Heb. Jo. 4:5 (58, S< 1 . inwpowti. fiov Wpo wpawwwov K vpiov 

□?- | nb^ pis. but sq. sit ptoov ^pr\"bSI). 

(r) *r- tor'avy-, (a) Hob. -pip: Ex. 16* 37 (233, <rvr- AQ. A. al.); 29:13 (233); (0) passive. 
Aramaic TDJSnH: Da. 0 3:27 (94) (233). Conversely 

(s) <rvr- for ar-, Heb. nbyn: Ex. 8:5(1) (A); Je. 23:7 («•, but «.- K*..(b): 40(3!):# 
(144, obj. healing ); Ez. 37:12 (106. sq. out of your graves ); prob. also II Ch. 2:16 (15) (A. 74, 
comp. «r*$«>e»r A, sq. *i« = accus.). 

(f) iv- for <rvr-, Heb. TTlp (misunderstood): Mi. 5:7(6) (36*«x*. 49; b taken as nota 
accusative; pass. pro. act.T). 

(u) <rv*T|yayor B. al./rvr yyayo* = (HPIlfcOn TXF& IV Ki. 19:25 (comp. ««* rvv yyayor 
A, *ai yy«yor AN. al.). 

(r) Errors due to aberration of the eye: (a) *(- for 6t-, Heb. : Ps* 135(136) :14 

(180, comp, verso 11); , (0) *4- for tic-. Heb. Ex.6:8 (B*l,comp, verse6; sq.«»« “blj); 

(y) •»- for simplex or *«t-, Heb. Go. 42:20 (76, comp, verse 19; sq. wp6% “b^t)* 

(it) Psychological error through the influence of some form in the surrounding context: 
(«) «4- for «ur-, Heb. : III Ki. 21(20): 39 (B, induced perhaps by «4yA#«* in the pre¬ 

ceding clause; sq. vpof “bfc$; is apparently not represented in fli); ,1 (0) «4- for simplex, 
Heb. TpbirV Le* 26:13 (a, accommodated to •fayaytiF in the first half of the verse, sq. 
nT'TJ’pip) I conversely (y) simplex for «(-. Heb. : Ps* 134(135):7 (270, sq. is ~^Q, 

perhaps induced by «y«ywr at the beginning of the verse); * (4) «ur- for irvr-, Heb. IV Ki. 

22:4 (123. Aid., apparently induced by the preceding «i*«rcx#«i'); Heb. JT'yV De. 30:5 (Aid., 
comp. <rvv«4« verse 4; sq. tU “bfcC) ; * («) wpoo- for tn-, Heb. II Ch. 7:22 (44, perhaps 

induced by wpoot*vvioa.v ; sq. iwi “bjP); ; («•) »po<r- for «ur-, Heb. Le. 20:22 (u, 

induced by wpooox*ioji1 construed with e« n~); \ (£) ovv- for «4-, Heb. : Ex. 7:4 (16 

sq. out of the land of Egypt; induced by ov* W«m«*T); ! (y) our- for simplex, Heb. Hpb: 
Nu. 11:16 (B.is.; <4* 16. 54. 75. 129 < ompl., that is, out of the camp; ovr- induced by *vr«y«y« 
at the beginning of the verse); (•) simplex for our-, Heb. : Is* 43:5 ( 36, induced by tbe 
preceding «{••). 

*>» Heb. S*Qn: Go. 18:19 (.»«•• m. sq. Iwi “by); Jd.9:24 («v«r- 58; sq. ivi “by later 
in the context). Heb. nbjn: Ex. 35 : 5 («v«r- x, sq. rat •by; « rd. nb^/nbjk and 

*3i 

*l *avr- var. r»i<rwr-, : II Ki. 23:11 (A, sq. iwi oiayor* A = H^Ilb / B. roll. = 

njnb f?>; II Es. 9:4 (A, sq. wpot “bX) ; Mi. 4:11 (Compl., sq. iwi “bj); Ze. 12:3 (40, sq. 
iwi “b?>; Heb.^p;. ^p: J<*. 10:6 ( 44.54.74-76.106.118.134.209); Is. 60:4 (•»* evrqy^*r« 
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rendering and one more suitable to the context. 313 * Or the pur¬ 
port of the variant may be to avoid confounding the verb with a 
similar one in the immediate context, whereas there is a difference 
of connotation between the two. 314 But in the majority of cases, 
the variant seems to be accommodated to a real or seeming comple¬ 
ment or contextual element, and in a great many cases I should 
not venture to decide as to what the translator really wrote and 
what must be charged to the account of transcribers of the text. 
While it is hardly necessary for the purposes of the present 
paper to enumerate, all such cases, there remain, however, to be 
added to the list of verbs serving as equivalents of the simplex 
or of its compounds such as have so far been kept out owing to 
the diversity of the Greek tradition. These are Hebrew bn3, 313 
a synonym of 3113 and P»H3n, which we may claim for the sim¬ 
plex; rfon 3,6 lead into exile , of which airayeiv is an adequate 
rendering; plZE? 317 take by violence , to which /S ia ayeiv or cnrayeiv 
may equally correspond; C'pH 318 drive hastily to a safe place , 
of which avvayetv is a paraphrastic rendering, while elaayetv is 


62.90.144.308); De. 30:4 (32); || Heb. bn]}}: Ez. 38:7 (A. 231, sq. »po« A. 231 /p«t« rell. “b?); 
I, Aram. «3? : Da. 03:2 (62.147). Conversely, twurvv- var. ow-, Heb. OOfct* Ha. 2:5 

(70) ; Za. 14 : 2 (40) ; Is. 52:12 (fcC*, twi-, however, may Btand in contrast to wpo -: irpoiropcwrtrat 
yap vporcpof vpwv Kvptof *ai 6 iwurvvaytav vpa* 0cbf IapaifA, thus bringing out the contrast 
between oyjsb -fbh and : the JUJXE being the OiTnng ifbh comp. Jo. 

6:9,13; hence the Greek preverb expresses the Pirl: the Hebrew says, pick up the very la*U 
th« ftrnek : gather in addition . Observe the impotene.fi of Sh; |_ 1 a! ; I Heb. 71* 
HI Ki. 18:20 (A. A. 44. 246); Ez. 16:37 (AQ. A. al.); Ps. 101(102):22 (Bfc*c. »T); 
iiHeb. bnp;: II Ch. 20:26(71); 1 Heb. 1TQ: II Ch. 5:6 (Aid.); II Heb. Ps. 30(31): 

13 (B); Heb. ^/^blD: Je. 12:6 (41,U fc^bl}, the exact form read by the translator is some¬ 
what doub ful, but be certainly thought of "pfcCbfln*? Jb. 16:10 mass themselves ; comp. 

%y y 

also Arab. moss, multitude , e. g. $oran 2:247). 

***• E. g. Ps. 101(102) :24 aw- 21. 210, comp. EV. take me not away , but the literal ar- is 
found in the majority of the codd. 

si* E. g. Lev. 4:4 r@n€ lered by wpoeayciv ; but ab have cur-, clearly to differentiate 

wpowafti here = an< l verse 3 = rnjsn, the two of course being different in 

sense; ib. 14 for wpoa- we find the simplex in 85™&, Heb. ***** T ** 

thus differentiating it from »p<xra£«t primo / "Q'Hpni • 

Is. 49:10 simplex, but c£- 62. 147. 

*i»E. g. I Es. 1:56 = 11 Ch. 36:20 («ur- 74, assimilated to foUowing “bfc$)« 

3i« Is. 52:4 (aw- 41); 0^(21 i* left untranslated; pass, pro act. 

313 Ex. 9:20 («ur* b, sq. etc •b#>. 
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adjusted to the complement; 1KI1 , m said of a boundary-line, the 
exact meaning of which verb is uncertain, for which we find how¬ 
ever ayeiv , Biayeiv and Bieljayeiv; trip ,lfla prop, consecrate , para¬ 
phrased in EV. prepare , in the Greek translation bring on, in or 
up, brayeiv, ek-, av -; the phrases DIO b^TH 830 cause water to 
flow = ef ayeiv vBcop, the simplex which is found in one codex* 21 
being probably due to the influence of agei in the same verse 
which corresponds to Tpbin ; U mm £9 Dpn ™ avvckfeiv (var. avvei- 
aayeiv m ) gvXa, 3DH being taken as a denominative of *3tpn 8 * 4 
firewood and therefore denoting collect firewood.* 2 * 

There still remain a number of passages in which the identi¬ 
fication is attended by great difficulties and which may therefore 
be ignored on the present occasion. With that great mass of 
examples, about which there cannot be any uncertainty, properly 
classified in the foregoing pages, the following conclusions require 
no further elucidation: 

(а) The Greek preverb corresponds to a Hebrew-Aramaic 
root. Thus av- corresponds to Hebrew nbj, tear- to Hebrew 
TP, 7rpo<r- to Hebrew-Aramaic Dip, Hebrew 1D33, €4<r- to Ara¬ 
maic bby, ef- to Hebrew fctD"*, irepi- to Hebrew 33C, avv- to 
Hebrew “CX, yop and their synonyms, Aramaic 1Z33D. 

(б) Certain Hebrew-Aramaic roots may be the equivalents of 
more than one Greek preverb, according to the nature of the 
complementary preposition following; thus 3 135 is St-followed 
by iv or Bid, but b5 135 is n rap-. Particularly is this true of the 
Hebrew root &VU, which when corresponding to Aramaic bb?, 
represents Greek el<r-, while, as the equivalent of Aramaic 

and when followed by the preposition eirl "b5, stands for Greek 
hr-\ when followed by the preposition ek "b^t and equivalents, 
&CO has still the force of fcUIK, but corresponds to the Greek 
simplex, that is, to no preverb. 


H»Jo. 15:9 (simplex BGA. 29. 54. 56. 59. 63. 75, auf-237, «*- rell.). 

Je. 22:7; ««r- A; av. 23; sq. iwi nva . 820 Is. 48:20. 

S < ' 

mi 26. De. 19:5. 82 ex corr. M4 Arab. . 

Mi Arab. .— But 44. 74. 76. 106, 134 Comp. A have ixmiwrtw. comp, also IvAo^opot 

Jo. 9:27(21), Aid., 33(27) 16.54. 75; elsewhere the verb is rendered by «4«r«ir or its compounds. 
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(c) As the preverbs av - and n re/n- correspond to roots from 
which the prepositions (ultimately adverbs) "b? and 2*20 are 
derived, and as the same may perhaps be said of €«r- (2 parallel 
to 812), 7rpo- corresponds outright to *3sb . 

(d) The pre verb may correspond to no radical element in the 
Hebrew-Aramaic verb, its employment being conditioned by the 
prepositional complement which it anticipates (in which case 
syntactical groups arise on the Greek and Semitic side) or by 
the general context. Such verbs naturally in themselves com¬ 
port more with simplex than with any of its compounds. A verb 
of motion, such as ayeiv is, depends largely upon the context indi¬ 
cating the direction; and, according as this element acquires 
prominence, a compound will be found to be more specific. 

(e) While care must be taken to recognize inner-Greek errors, 
and differences of meaning between compounds too slight to be 
noticed outside Greek must be reckoned with, the very fact that 
the Hebrew-Aramaic equivalents are often in themselves in4iffer- 
ent with regard to the Greek preverb and that the latter corre¬ 
sponds rather to an element in the general context, makes the 
task of deciding between variants in the Greek texts a rather 
difficult one. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE 50® ACCORDING TO 
NEW HEXAPLARIC MATERIAL 


By Max L. Margolis 
D ropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

On the subject of the pronunciation of the (—) Ben 
Asher (DTQTtpn , §§ 11-14, pp. 12 ff.) lays down the fol¬ 

lowing rules: (a) ~r at the beginning of a word (a) unaccom¬ 
panied by !T73 (—) is sounded as a HDttp nnns (=bl3C) 
pronounced quickly (PPHEa), e. g. Gen. 20:29, *33 46:5, 

rr"Q Num. 10:33, hence bertik, bene , berlp; (/9) with iT 7 ji ( 77 ) 
as a nbVTji nmns (= nns , presumably in the same tempo), e. g. 
Kina Ps. 51:2, «b ib. 46:9, SjFpba Prov. 4:12, SfSDt^a ib. 6:22, 

ib. 14:32, hence bato, Idfcu, baleTdekd, bdsokbekd , bard'dfo; ^ 

T I:» 

( 7 ) when followed by a laryngeal (711 Hfct), it is assimilated in 
pronunciation to the next following vowel, e. g. rfl3h3 Judg. 1:7, 
Prov. 1:22, PDbnb Ps. 10:8, Pnb 7 ! Ezr. 2:2, hence 

I- I: r ; tt . • I: 

bohonop , te'ehabu , lehelkd , reeldid; and so without PP73: “W3, 
1 & 2 , , PD 5 !^, nTO, be'er, md'oit , se'er , muiikd, mehe; 

( 6 ) in the middle of a word, of two consecutive -rs the first is 
not sounded at all, while the second is pronounced (after the 
above-mentioned manner), e. g. Tlb'JTl, ^pp*!, WE'dFH, uaiis- 
luhu , uaiikru’u , uajismu u; ! (c) in the middle of a word, when 
preceded by (a vowel and) and followed by a laryngeal (and 

the vowel o or a), under 1 but sporadically also under another 
consonant, the — is sounded (presumably in the manner men¬ 
tioned), e. g. airra Gen. 19:2, nifcCHJ ib. 27:1, rrirva Ezek. 
34:10, rnrnrt, nnpb Gen. 2:23, -npb I Ki. 17:11, nrp® Ps. 
39:13, tt'rnn Trn®n ib. 14:1, hence 6 drohoti, me'roop, 
mero'dp, hdirdhdbd , lukdhd , likihl , simd'di, hisihipu , hipTibii; 
contrast p"imb, niiob, 10503, ni503 lirliok, lir'op, bir'op, 
kir'dp; jj (</) — is always sounded in the middle of a word under a 
geminate consonant, e. g. 5|833*1, >l5Cra , i5t®3, *inpb, TPJ3, 'rtt3, 
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uenibu'u, duku'u, niso'o, lukuhu, niihihu, nidehe; ■ (<*) in all 
other cases — in the middle of a word is not sounded, e. g. CTO'S, 
Trob, ! tTC">D, WS', WTO, WT, Vts:, wr, vra, hence piniuis, 
fVir’ii, ndffi, zr/r'ti, kdrii , in?'u y Sdm'u, Ulkhu , bdrhii; (f) y at 

the beginning of a word followed by * is sounded as t (fcOTQ 
KTip:, —), e. g. DV3, Di*b , *n, D*p;b, hence hi/om, h/om, 
««|V«f, liidkim; hence also jSPTD'b, r|Tli“ip'a, etc., liiisrd'el , 
biiikrdpekd, etc.; (r/) certain scribes introduce a T . in cases like 
rrTIETI Gen. 43:21, nrcp Ps. 36:13, TOTO'CX'l Dan. 8:13, 
carps"! Zech. 8:3; Est. 2:14, TOnTTl Num. 5:21, nbfTOlO Ezr. 
8:25, mp r Num. 4:2, TlT^H 3:27^ tmTJSn 10:21, PTO^r; 7:85, 
mrsn I Sam. 23:1, WCTD Exod. 28:40,'"TOTTO Est. 2:5; 4:12 

r: t; t: 

and many more, while other scribes write a simple — ; but the 
matter is of no importance (“it has no root”) and it is simply 
one of scribal choice; that is to say, certainly in the examples 
with a laryngeal following, the pronunciation is governed by the 
rules mentioned, and the indication of the pronunciation in script 
is unnecessary; (/*) when y intervenes in the middle of a word 
between two similar consonants, the Masorete PintyAs writes y, 
e. g. CTSSb Exod. 25:20, 0rrc^n I Chr. 9:33, TOtTlS Jerem. 
5:1, etc.; so also under H (preceded by one of the *p5lb*, comp, 
reference §13, footnote f): D*T£T2 Exod. 19:2, rTTPH Exod. 
S : 11; but also elsewhere, e. g. Ps. 5S:22, "OC 1 ) Dan. 0:23, 

TTZtl Judg. 5:12, *13 Exod. 23:19,' "bp Deut. 9:27, D2TO* Isa. 
10:9. Comp, on the latter subject more fully §$33, 34, where 
7T7Z is mentioned as a condition; thus Num. 10:36, but 

. ~ r 

prez* Deut. 33:17, the y not being souuded in the latter in¬ 
stance, hence rihttdp; y is likewise silent in cases like *J*TT£* 
Hos. 5:15, though %T7j precedes, hence irsahdrunnl; in the case 
of • after the article, with n*73 preceding, we find indifferently 
“ and - , thus ITZSTCSn Mic. 3:9, but TH2?2n Exod. 1:17; the 
cases are enumerated in full. 

Similar rules are laid down by U.WCg in the Introduction to 
his Treatise on the Weak and Cieminative Verbs in Hebrew (ed. 


Jastbow, Leyden, 1H97, p. c ff.; the passage was previously edited 
and translated by the same scholar in ZA IT., V [1SS5], 209 ff.; 
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comp, also the Hebrew translations in Dukes, Beitrdge zur dltesten 
Auslegung , etc., 1844, Hebrew Supplement, 4-6; 19 f.; also the 
passage in the TlpDPJ ISC, ib. 200 ff.; see also KOnig, Lehrge- 
bdude , I, 665 ff.). The following deviations (if we may speak of 
such in view of the unclear language of Ben Asher) may be 
noted: Ad a 7 he remarks that when the vowel following the 
laryngeal is —, it becomes difficult to sound the 7 as a T , and is 
therefore pronounced as a (^.xaJLj) , e. g. rP53 , D^Iinb, Pl 3 fcW , 

D"T"©, hence gd'dra, Idhdblm, dcCd^d, pahadtim. The same 
pronunciation comp. Ibn Ezra, DTES, ed. Ven. nbp a: 


nna Dytarn rpn nnsc; he limits it, however, to cases 

where the next vowel is —, e. g. D" , *T£ , J5) he appears to assign to 
the -7 in the cases enumerated by Ben Asher in a a and /S (hence 
without regard to the ST?}), e. g. PD?3, Plbbp, D’HVB, D'5®n, 
D-b^ba, hence bdr&kd, kaldld, ndttudim, dasenlm, gdlilim. An 
obvious exception is made in the case of a 7 originating in 
Semitic u, e. g. D'UJTp, rvfaia, '50, PI S 3K, which is to be 
sounded as 6. Ad b, IJajUg is explicit as to the difference 
between a laryngeal and a non-laryngeal following the second —; 
thus WSJJT is to be pronounced iiSmu'u (ji^dJU), but 
iismdru mrr (in consonance with Ben Asher's 


rule under f) iirmli&hu (^jOU). A new rule (i) given by 
JJaiUg touches the double — at the end of a word, e. g. Gen. 
46:29, FIS* ib. 9:27, F V21L Isa. 47:7; when occurring in the con¬ 
text, the second — is vocal, but it is silent in pause. To this rule 
Ibn Ezra takes exception; it is clearly impossible to vocalize the 
— in a combination like D'flbs ms” Gen. 9:27. Ibn Ezra further 
states that in examples like "jSWlb, "jZWSTSl, etc., the — is silent. 

Whereas Abraham Balmes gives the — in PD“Q, etc., the 
sound of a (bVT3 HTlB), Duran (TIBS nWJ, p. 34)’ is explicit 
in vindicating for it the sound of a very short e (irCPlSH SipnPlb 

msp -nr arrra bns rvonb). 

Comp, also M. Schreiner, “Zur Geschichte der Aussprache 
des Hebrftischen,” in ZAW. VI (1886), 236-39. 245. 256. 258. 
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On the pronunciation of the -7 in the Septuagint, particularly 
the Hexaplaric remains, see Fbankel, Vor$tudien , § 23, p. 121 f.; 
Field, Hexapla , lxxiv. The observations given there are ex¬ 
tremely meager, and the subject requires much fuller handling. 
Reserving an examination of the Septuagint and the older Hexa¬ 
plaric data for a future occasion, I may be permitted to present 
the evidence as far as it is based on the new and much more 
copious Hexaplaric material discovered by Mebcati and others 
and excerpted in the second Supplement to the Oxford Con¬ 
cordance. 

(a) — at the beginning of a word: 

(a/9) followed by a non-laryngeal; transcribed by a (19 times): 
fiavri *23 17:46 (where no book is named, the references are all 
to Psalms); /9 a/caa\ bnp3 34:18; ftapcff 7 c 3rC3 31:9; fiafun 
BTK1 48:14; /9a X a* WM 30:10; icapod (sic) 31:9; *aac 
nap 45:10; XafiaXa>0 rfib^b 48:15; XapaXxn ^bwb 88:28; 
Xapav ^T^b 29 :13; XantaifraTi "'tSBTiab 34:23; \avcy8 Tklb 35:2; 
XagoX bib 17:31; pakappth tab* 17:35; vatcaptaO IVi-jDj 17:48; 
aafiaetd niiQ 2 45:8, 12; <f>avri "ID 17:43; x a P M T23 88:47. 
Dubious: XapeaaX (read XepatraX ?) bx-b 48:5; transcribed by 
t (10 t.): fiticopft a "p a 35:2; fttaavti TWES 30:23; /9«co5o<r[t] 
"TT^a 88:36; ytBouB TH3 17:30; frpovtitfai 17:35; dt<r»- 

0a fa 31:7; Xtp&i (sic) "a*7 34:23 )pt9u» THTS 27:8; 

<rtfut T2Z 28:2; atpov^a . With artificial gemination: 

\tf30a/3cx*p nr nab 30:25; by o (once): poaavt POTO 17:34; 

by i (once): x i<rots 31:9; unexpressed by any vowel 

(50 t): ffyt)ova0» "ilTlfcOSI 45:4; /9&z/u •‘ 2*13 29:10; 

!fna 31:8; fap&a rCPpa 45:0; /9#o>Xw ibipa 45:7; faP 
3^1 45:3; fa "13 28:1; 30:20; 48:3 bis; 88:48; fapaO r. 
00mpa$ rrnna 1:2; 0p*B0t TIT"3 20:10; 0ptdi *n-3 88:35; 
0ea0r C3nl3 88:33; 0<raXovt "ibxa 20:7; 0aapnO Pl*Pa3 30:8; 
45:2; fa ic'aOax ^P|5TSa 30:2; faOp TC3 31:21 ; fax* (sic) 
rsca 30:21; fix*™*!* -*8:5; fap "^3 88:28; ^X°P 

“TET 88:48; ij&op (sic) 38:51; 00owwd pij^CP 48:4; Xfa 
rrab 30 : 3 ; \SavuS, Xlal Tnb 28:1; 20:1; 30:1; 34:1; 35:1; 
88 : 50 , 76 ; aStsp r. XBtsp “Hlb 48:12; XpataX biirab 20:12; Xafr^t 
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CpTTlb 31:6; XacovaO (with a query apud Redpath) rvfcicb 30:21; 
\X°v *tib 45:9; pviax SjrrWB .88 : 39, 52; furovScoO niTIS? 30:3; 
a pa 29:11; <rprjv r. 07 x 1717 34:26; a<f>codai TlS’lD 88:35; 

<f>Xayav 45:5; x €l ^ r * X al ^ b^ED 48:11; XPV € 34:14; 

X<re8/ca8 [sic) 34:24; xfap^ 31:9. 

Cases with initial \ with a (once): laaovaBi "TWlZT ; 'j with e 
(once): Uaavov VWT 17:42; || with no vowel (11 t.): iBafifiep 

“QT (pronounced ytaber , that is probably utaber) 48:4; iBaj 8 - 
firjpov VQT 34:20; ipaXXer 88:49; iprj 88:46; ipiv 

■p^ 88:43; ipiva) 'VFET 88:26; ipifiai *3*)* 34:1; urafifiovvi 
nanc 1 ; 48:6; urovfcp (sic) “QtfT 45:10; iaov(o0 27:8; 

laayfiafievvov SffiHriC* 31:10. 

v : 1 * 

Initial 1 is transcribed ov (with no vowel following) in numer¬ 
ous cases. 

( 7 ) followed by a laryngeal: with a ( 8 t.): fiaa<f><f>a> iBfcO 29:6; 
fiaapip "TOPD 45:3; /3aav<f>r) " , 9 prQ 34:16; fiaetyaOi (e latet) 
TPT5ZI 34:2; \aa/3S “nyb 35:1; \aapapi -nnb 29:8; *aa 
34:14; ^aac^a/) , "'S53 17:43. As will be noticed, the vowel 
following is a (—, — in segolate form), except in one case 

which is not certain; " with o (once), sequ. o: Xoop DHb (read 
D“b?) 34:1, hence with assimilation; I with e (4 t.): fiee^Bax 
SpICrCjl 30:8; fi€€ip Tya 30:22; pee00a firing 88:41; veovaa 
PHETO 17:35, apparently not on the principle of assimilation; |] 
with 17 , clearly on the principle of assimilation (3t.): firjrjtci 
•pTia 88:51; fiffwav r. £ 77171 >av VrEa 35:3; prjrjpa JTHE 30:3; 
" with no vowel (18 t.): OeXaOax ?JPbnri 34:28; XcoXap Dbi3?b 
29:7, 13; 30:2; 48:9, 12; 88:29, 37* 38 (/Dbv), 53; Xcoairjvi 
•'arainb 30:3; pa>B 1 &E 45:2; vovp DXj 35 : 2 ; T <ra^ -nKE 88:5; 
<r<oX biS*J3 48:15; 88:49; with initial \ laXXrjXov *)bbrr 88:32; 
iiBaOi "TITIT 34:17. Whether the laryngeal was sounded, it is 
impossible to tell. 

(6c) in the middle of a word: 

(a) at the end of a closed syllable of the type " , S)bl 2 , examples 
a/3Ba> TO 34:27; <f>aaX0a nb?B 31:20; itcparjvi -aanp* 88:27; 
faBiav -jYHB 48:9; XafiXcop Dib^b 31:9; veyBi "^2 88:37; oax t 
17:29; x^P 00 48:8. A following laryngeal is of 
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course ignored in transcription: paxM&P ETIfi&CC; tepifiov 
ttTrr 34:21; uaaxa TpfiZT 17:36 ;.<T€pa TVT2W 29:12; paXapuB 
ri^nb^ 45:10; up* r»T 88:49; uprjp 07^ 48:15; P€0aX bnZ3 
29: sV iBaXXaXov }bbnrr’; eco/ctfp DpTOK 17:43. In uaat 
17:47 we have actual slurring of the laryngeal and compensative 
assimilation* A preceding laryngeal is equally ignored in tran¬ 
scription: iSav ITT 34:26; /SaraBi TTOa 30:7; <f*0€0a FTTIf 
29:12; uit HTT 88:37, JTTT 88:49. With following 1: aaXovi 
29:7. With following \ 31:9; €\ia>p *Vb^ 

45:5; 88:28. 

Note €pyXcu "‘bs^ 30:9, but pcyXai 17:34, 39; X+ixoO t\tlb 
45:6; pavBai 88:32; Bov THT) 31:9, as if = TTT1; epi 

(probably corrupt) HKT 48:11. *o$o? -pip 88:36 and ow 

30:8 are perhaps to be explained on the analogy of Syriac 
with silent ^ and the like. 

(/S) at the end of a closed syllable of the type "pb*C: paXxn 
"ib - ? 88:28; affX V ‘ban 30:7; tcprj 1:1; lli:l; Saflpr, 

34:20; laprj 31:11; pcyr) 34:20; y9a\y9ay9a/x = 

B22b2/D2lba 34:25; ySai^yaiyS (r. -p) 88:33; /3apaa>vax 

29:8; fiapauva) 83' , i£""Q 29:6; Xafiinj T2b 48:1; pvx^V 
30:21. Note, however, Xc/3fiafi€xep> D522b 30:25; avavaBax 
TJTT? 17:36 (provided it comes from and not up). Note 

also y9<r*y3(r. p)c*6ap which presupjjoses DHI-’£2 / CIT48:12 
and Xaaxyvav / VZZ'Zb 88:42. Interesting is the transcription 
€*(3w0 for nisp? 88:52. <?a* for 3pTT 30:25 implies ipiT, a 

Syriasm. 

at the end of a closed syllable of the type TT'Ic) is equally 
unrepresented: ov/3pi6i 8S:20; ov6<l>t\\a0i T^Eiri 34:13; 

ovfurov&adi TtTi£Z , l 30:4; ov6ixt\vi (an interesting form pre- 
sup|xmiug *;br;n^, comp, my "Notes on Semitic Grammar,” III, 
AJSL., XIX 11002), 45 tf.) / ~bn:m 30:4; ou.£<ra\ij 'VVlZl 
34:15; ov^fur^art / "aZZ'ZZ^ 83:31; ovXpav 30:4. Note, 

however, witii a: ovftacrawtai "!Cf" 17:41: ov&aiuor tii-Z 1 ! 
45:3; with c: ow/3cp<o/3 Z“C" 43:7. Quite peculiar are: ova\aa>vi 
-rcb? 34:23; ovaptip Dt8 27:0. 
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( 7 ) - Tin the middle of a word. The second — may be 
expressed by a vowel: oviepoyou ^IjHIT 1 ! 17:46; pepa<rr(r. 7 )o>- 
pvOeeip DSTtYnaCBp 17:46; so also tefoSou *QT T/^OXT 17:46. 
But we find examples with no vowel for the second —: pu? X v&Oap 
0IYfc3vZJE 48:12; leapov ^iTOtp 1 ' 45:4; uppov TTQrr 45:4; typov 
rerp 34:26. Note p<ryyr\ "'331D7J 45:5; prob. r. pea X vrj- Inter¬ 
esting are teacpov VT 21 ZT 34:24 and ucepaov 34:19 which 

I explain on the analogy of Syriac forms with the as 

segolatized forms = iisemhu , iikersu , comp, the parallel forms 
from first laryngeals: and the like. 

(d) in the middle of a word under a geminate consonant. The 

examples available are: farjptpov (sic) V®T 29:5; 0€<r<rcpr)vi 
"O^SFl 31:7; ovpaaaweai 17:41; 01 J€0a£epT)vi y ovOe^oprjvi 

■'D'TTHPI 29:12; 17:40; (fxWenjvi ■pBbB 30:2; without vowel: 
€0vt)ov !H5FW 88:28; ptxfcpip UyBSQ; fcaauei "Tnpa 30:23; 
icaavov AWD* 17:42; with the laryngeal ignored: x a fivP*>0 
ni^na? 48:13; ovv€<r<n)p OfcWM 1 } 27:9; ouxeaato 88:30, 

37, 45.’ 

(e) ~r after a vowel with SPlB (—). As a rule no vowel! 

Thus with —: appov TTBS 34:21; aaaa SllTTH? 30:10; aapou 
siTOtD 34:15; rapvou SQ12D 30:5; with —: rjp<f>ou 88:52 6is; 
with^: aaaappip 30:7; loppou TCaT 34:25, 27; 

ft€to>p^=:^i^/-'-n : i^p’29:4; a yffprj 88:42; oi/3a X 

88:52; oi/3av YBPiK 88:43. But we find also a vowel: lovxaXev 
SlbD* 17:39; oieflaiy oic/3/3ai 17:38, 41; 29:2; with a follow¬ 
ing laryngeal: af3/3an€€ip 0 *npan 48:7; contrast <ra>vrj (sic) 

34:19. On the whole therefore agreement with the tradi¬ 
tion of the Jewish grammarians. Compare on the subject Baer, 
TEN rmn, p. 9, footnote ••, where further proof is adduced 
from the system of accentuation. 

(/) for -7 followed by * we have the following examples: /3itB 
Ta 30:9; &taSa0 (sic) ?JTa 30:6; X iapr) rPT 3 88:38, apparently 
without vowel. 

(h) Comp. KTupafawov KZliZ' 31:10; Oeeupafavt ^OaiCP 
31:7; apapi 29:8. Contrast €€\\e\€ X T{bbHK 34:18.— 

€papa0 for 17:31 may be explained as rPBK (rnp£).— 
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Examples for 53H: afi/iaa^eprjvi "’IPTittCn 17:33; Xapavaaarj 
nSBSb 30:1; 35:1; 45:1; 48:1; but ap^aXip trbrrcn. 

(i) — ~r at the end of the word. While an example in the 
Hebrew covered by the new Hexaplar material does not appear to 
be available, numerous examples are found in consequence of two 
causes: (1) the ending — of the second person masc. sing. perf. 
is in late Aramaic and Syriac fashion transformed to -r, hence 
arise forms like aapd / FlpiD 88:41; <f>apaa0 / Fl^B 88:41; 
fiayapd / SlFPS"-? 88:45 and the like, although we also meet with 
“7 retained, e. g. aa<f>av0a PiriDS^ 30:7; 88:48; (6) the mono¬ 
syllabic form of segolates. Examples abound, e. g. a/>? 
34:20; 45:7; 88:28; Bep X !(TJ 88:42; e*8 W 31:10; && 
"OT 29:5; fio/cp tpbl 45:6 and the like (though forms like ie0ep 
"TT 30:24 are also met with); with middle laryngeals: X a$ 
30:10; cra/c pHTB 88:38; with third laryngeals: pea H23 88:47. 
Hence the Hebrews were apparently capable of pronouncing "TT" 
at the end of a syllable (word) without inserting a parasitic vowel. 

The manner of transcribing the ySttH, though I have col¬ 
lected all the examples, need not be discussed here as it is foreign 
to my present purpose. 

To sum up, over against the rules of Ben Asher and JJaiCg 
which no doubt represent the scholastic tradition of the Tiberian 
Masoretes, the Hexaplar transcriptions reveal a state of pronuncia¬ 
tion by no means fixed. In some instances the Masoretic rules 
are substantiated, notably in the pronunciation of the — after jlT02 
(aaawppifjL and the like); the assimilation of the “to 

the vowel over a laryngeal may also be witnessed as a tendency; 
but on the whole, a and € are comparatively speaking by no means 
as frequent representations of the vocal — as is the absence of a 
vowel altogether. In the latter point the Hexaplar pronunciation 
approaches the current Ashkenazic one, which however is proved 
as old by Origen’s transcription of the very first word of Scrip¬ 
ture: PpT)<nd (also Jerome: bresith , s. Field ad locum), Sievebs 
(Metrische Studien , I, §§5,2; 211; 212; 218; 213; 220) has 
on metrical grounds done away with the “Schwa medium” in 
-Db?, D'3b:^b, nri, "3:n and the “vocal schwa” in mSW, "Ql TTT, 
hence practically everywhere in the context; that it could be 
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missed at the very opening of the discourse is proved by fiprjaiO. 
The tendency toward “silencing” the “vocal” &OtZ5 is old; in 
Origen’s times it was on the ascendant. As the TTSj proves, the 
allegro or lento pronunciation was dictated by the musical .recita¬ 
tion (accentuation), which naturally varied according to the 
context. The segolatization itself is but an example of lento pro¬ 
nunciation ; how far it obtained in the times of Origen, has been 
shown above. In a living pronunciation, not yet regulated by 
rule, the old and the new will be found one by the side of the 
other; compared with the Masoretic tradition, the Hexaplar pro¬ 
nunciation of Hebrew is in some respects more archaic, and in 
others more modern. 
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A SUGGESTION AS TO THE FIRST FORM OF 
II KINGS 13 

By Howell M. Haydn 
Western Reserve University 

By the “first form” of this chapter is meant the form given it 
by the first Deuteronomic editor (commonly called R D ) in his work, 
which is generally recognized to have contained less material than 
the present book of Kings. The aim of this article will be two¬ 
fold: (a) To determine those parts of the chapter which are later 
than R D , together with their sources; and ( b ) to exhibit the form 
of the chapter as originally written by R D , through the elimination 
of these later portions, and the restoration of what remains to its 
proper order. 

a) The chapter, as it stands, divides itself into: (1) an account 
of the reign of Jehoahaz of Israel, vv. 1-9; (2) an account of the 
reign of Jehoash of Israel, vv. 10-13, 22-25; and (3) the stories of 
the death of Elisha and of the miraculous efficacy of his bones, 
vv. 14-21, w T hich separate the narrative concerning Jehoash into 
two parts. 

In (1), vv. 1, 2 present the regular R D formula for the beginning 
of a reign of the Northern Kingdom while vv. 8, 9 do the same for 
the end of a reign. V. 7 is generally regarded as having been drawn 
from an earlier historical source by R D . Upon vv. 4-6 opinion is 
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divided, some recent authorities, as Benzinger 1 and Skinner,* holding 
them to be later than R D , and others, as Burney* and Kent, 4 to be 
simply R D ’s comment. V. 3 Kent holds to be R D , while Benzinger, 
Burney, and Skinner would assign it to his earlier historical source, 
although Skinner is not entirely satisfied so to do, as will appear 
presently. The problem of vv. 3-6 centers in the determination of 
the person referred to in the “ For he ” of v. 7, “ For he left not to 
Jehoahaz, ,, etc. Who is “he”? Manifestly it is no one mentioned 
in vv. 5, 6, which probably accounts for the putting of these two 
verses in parenthesis by the English Revisers of 1885 and the Ameri¬ 
can Revisers of 1901, an arrangement, however, which ignores the 
internal connection between vv. 4 and 5, and still leaves the “he” 
ambiguous. Benzinger and Skinner both make clear the unity of 
vv. 4 and 5, and refer the “he” back to v. 3, not v. 4, but their 
agreement ends here, since Benzinger is sure that “he” is the king 
of Syria, and Skinner equally certain that “he” can mean only 
Jahweh. Burney avoids the difficulty very cleverly by taking the 
construction of v. 7 as impersonal, “For there was not left to 
Jehoahaz,” etc., and as he can cite the renderings of LXX, Luc., 
Vulg. and Syriac in support of his position, as well as Hebrew 
parallels, he makes out a strong case. Kent avoids the force of the 
*0 by translating v. 7, “And he left not,” etc. 

None of these solutions serve to clear up beyond question the 
identity of the one referred to in the “for he,” and therefore the 
present writer ventures to suggest another, which involves a new 
theory as to the first form of the whole chapter. His start is taken 
from the work of Benzinger and Skinner, w r ho, in contending for 
the unity of vv. 4 and 5, bring out an element in those verses which 
argues rather for the unity of vv. 3-5. Indeed, Skinner seems to 
appreciate this, for he hints at his impression of the unity of vv. 3-5, 
and does not find satisfaction in the analysis he finally accepts. 
This common element, which Benzinger recognizes in vv. 4 and 5, 
and Skinner in vv. 3-5 (but without following up), is found in cer¬ 
tain phrases which strongly suggest the editorial framework of 

* A. T., Kurzer Hand-Commentar, “Kttnige,” 1899, p. 162. 

2 New Century Bible, “Kings,” pp. 347 f. 

* Notee on the Hebr. Text of Kings, 1903, pp. 315, 316. 

* Student'8 O. T., Vol. II, 1905, pp. 246, 247. 
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Judges. Thus, v. 3: “And the anger of Jahweh was kindled against 
Israel, and He delivered them into the hand of,” cf. Judg. 2:14, and 
also Judg.3:8 and 10:7, where “sold” occurs instead of “delivered.” 
Again, v. 4: “The king of Syria oppressed them.” This same word 
for oppress, ynb, is found in Judg. 2:18 and 10:12 following the 
phrase “And the anger of Jahweh,” etc., as here. Once more, 
v. 5: “And Jahweh gave Israel a Saviour,” cf. Judg. 3:9 and 3:15, 
where the phrase is: “Jahweh raised up a Saviour,” a very slight 
difference. The parallelism of these verses, II Kings 13:3-5, with 
Judges is most strikingly exhibited by placing them side by side 
with one particular series of verses from that book, which has just 
been quoted under the several phrases, viz.: Judg. 3:8, 9. It is 
true that in this passage “the children of Israel cried unto Jahweh,” 
while Jehoahaz. “besought Jahweh”—Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon 
“appeased Jahweh”—a different expression, but nevertheless the 
parallelism is very striking, and can hardly be accidental. 

As against Kent, who holds that v. 3 belongs to R D , and Burney, 
Benzinger, and, reluctantly, Skinner, who hold that it was drawn 
by R D from an earlier historical source, the writer, then, would 
contend, on the basis of its like parallelism with phrases from the 
editorial framework of Judges, that v. 3 goes with vv. 4, 5, and is 
later than R D . 

It is significant just here that the phrase: “And the anger of 
Jahweh was kindled against Israel” does not occur elsewhere in the 
book of Kings, 5 although the phrase that generally precedes it in 
Judges: “And the children of Israel did that which was evil in the 
sight of Jahweh,” adapted to the individual king, is one of R D, s 
stock expressions. This would seem to make against R D 's author¬ 
ship of the phrase here, and so against his writing of v. 3. And as 
to the more usual theory that v. 3 was drawn by R D from his earlier 
historical source, w T hile it is very evident that to say somebody's 
“anger was kindled” was the usual phrase in the historical books, 
when that idea was to be set forth, and while further the phrase: 
“And the anger of Jahweh was kindled” occurs in Exod., Num., 
Deut., and Sam., and even the phrase: “And the anger of Jahweh 
was kindled against Israel,” in Num. 25:3 and 32:13, and, with 

& For the nearest approach to it, see II Kings 23:26. 
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another form of the verb, in II Sam. 24:1—some of which passages 
would doubtless be classed as from early sources—still it is to be 
observed that the whole phrase of v. 3: “And the anger of Jahweh 
was kindled .... and He delivered .... into the hand of” is 
found only here and in Judg. 2:14, in what might be called the 
editor’s preface. This being so, even though the possibility that 
v. 3 was drawn by R D from earlier historical material cannot be 
denied, the balance of probability would seem to incline to the view of 
the present writer that v. 3 belongs with vv. 4,5, and is later than R D . 

V. 6, the only verse of (1) remaining, is of no importance in this 
particular discussion. It may well be a later gloss upon v. 4, as 
Benzinger suggests. Its clumsy repetition of a part of v. 2 shows 
that it is, at any rate, later than R D , and so an addition to his text. 
To sum up, then, the results of the discussion thus far, Benzinger and 
Skinner hold that II Kings 13:4, 5 are from an editor or redactor 
later than R D —call him R J for convenience—whose phraseology is 
modeled on that of the editor of the Book of Judges. The present 
writer agrees entirely with them, but he would add v. 3 to those 
assigned to R J , and his analysis of vv. 1-9 would therefore be: 

Vv. 1-2, R D, s formula. 

Vv. 3-5, a later addition by R J . 

V. 6, a still later gloss. 

V. 7, R D, s extract from an earlier source. 

Vv. 8-9, R D, s formula. 

(2) At the outset of the account of Jehoash’s reign—vv. 10-13, 
22-25—occurs R D ’s familiar introductory formula, vv. 10, 11, to 
which vv. 12-13 supply a very startling continuation, to say the 
least, since they summarily terminate Jehoash’s life and activities, 
in phrases all but identical with R D ’s concluding formula, before 
they have been well started. Manifestly, something is wrong with 
these verses (12, 13). Either, as Kent suggests, they are a late 
addition, made by a copyist who failed to note the entirely regular 
R D formula for the end of Jehoash’s reign at 14:15-16, or, they are 
genuine, but misplaced, parts of R D, s work, belonging properly 
where they are actually found in Lucian’s text, at the end of the 
thirteenth chapter, after vv. 24, 25. 

Either theory is beset with difficulties, though the present writer 
is inclined to accept Lucian’s text here, as affording the better solu- 
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tion of the two. If, indeed, the very tempting hypothesis that 
14:8-16 originally formed a part of the narrative of Jehoash and 
not, as it stands, of Amaziah, coming after 13:25—if this could be 
successfully maintained, then the view that 13:12,13 is a late addi¬ 
tion would be preferable; but the implications of 14:1-7 probably 
preclude such a transposition of verses. Regarding vw 22-25, 
vv. 22, 24, 25 are most naturally taken as a part of R D 's work, 
extracts from his earlier historical source. They certainly read 
like other verses which are so classified elsewhere in the book, and 
are generally so assigned. 

V. 23 is a didactic comment in a vein a shade more diffuse than 
R D allows himself, and is assigned by Benzinger to the same R J 
who has been already described in connection with vv. 3-5. 
Benzinger is followed in this by Skinner, and the present writer 
accepts their conclusions, which also include, it may be added, the 
assignment of vv. 26, 27 of chap. 14 to this same R J . (Note the 
expression “Saved” in 14:27, parallel to the “Saviour” of 13:5.) 
The analysis of (2), then, would be as follows: 

Vv. 10,11, R D, s formula. 

Vv. 12,13, misplaced verses, probably belonging after v. 25. 

V. 22, R D, s extract from an earlier source. 

V. 23, a later addition by R J . 

Vv. 24, 25, R D, s extract from an earlier source. 

(3) The present writer will hardly need to say, after the analyses 
of (1) and (2) just given, that he holds the Elisha stories of vv. 14-19 
and w. 20, 21 to be insertions in the text, and later than R D . This 
assumption is, indeed, vital to his theory of the original form of the 
chapter, but, entirely apart from that consideration, it is not by 
any means an unlikely one. There is evident in the Elijah and 
Elisha narratives in Kings a freedom and picturesqueness of style 
foreign to R D , generally ascribed to the influence of oral transmission, 
and it is surely very possible that they are later insertions in R D, s 
work. Hence, while the assumption, in the very nature of the case, 
can never be proved, the possibility of its correctness is enough to 
justify the present writer in developing his theory of the chapter. 
And the same is true 'of the further assumption, likewise essential to 
the writer's theory, that these Elisha stories were inserted in the chap¬ 
ter at a time later even than R J . The number of redactions through 
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which such a book as Kings passed before reaching its present form 
can never be so absolutely determined as to preclude such a possibility, 
and in the manifest confusion of the present text of the chapter, 
any theory which will bring order out of chaos, provided it be not 
an utterly impossible one, is worth following out. The writer's 
analysis of (3) would them be: 

Vv. 14-19, 20-21, Elisha stories, inserted by a redactor later than 
both R D and R J . 

b ) The data therefor having been assembled by the above 
analysis, the reconstruction of the first (R D, s) form of the chapter 
will now be attempted. First of all, of course, came vv. 1, 2, begin¬ 
ning the account of Jehoahaz's reign in R D, s usual manner. Then, 
since vv. 3-6 are by hypothesis later than R D , would come v. 7, 
R D, s extract from his earlier historical source. But v. 7 forms the 
conclusion of a sentence, whose beginning is manifestly not vv. 1, 2. 
Its first word is “for” This gap must be bridged, somehow, and 
only verses assigned to R D by the foregoing analysis, of course, are 
available for doing it. Vv. 8, 9 are R D, s, but they find their proper 
place after, not before, v. 7, in concluding the account of Jehoahaz's 
reign, and vv. 12, 13, probably also R D, s, while out of place where 
they stand, concern Jehoash, not Jehoahaz, and would not fit here 
anyway. Vv. 14-21 also concern Jehoash in a way and are by hypoth¬ 
esis later than R D . This brings v. 22 into consideration as next in 
order, and also, by the analysis, an extract by R D from his earlier 
historical source, which being likewise the case with v. 7, the two 
verses have that much in common, at least. It is also to be noted 
that v. 22 seems out of place where it stands, and is not really needed 
to explain vv. 24, 25. (V. 23 is later than R D by hypothesis.) If 

v. 22, then, be inserted between v. 2 and v. 7, the whole R D passage 
concerning Jehoahaz, beginning with v. 1, would read as follows: 
“In the three and twentieth year of Joash .... Jehoahaz . . . . 

began to reign .... and he did that which was evil.And 

Hazael King of Syria oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoahaz. 
For there was not left to Jehoahaz 6 of the people save fifty horsemen 

.... for the king of Syria destroyed them.Now the rest 

of the acts of Jehoahaz, and all that he did .... and Joash his 
son reigned in his stead." 

• Burney's rendering, see under (1) in a). 
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The present writer would contend that this restoration is entirely 
in the manner of R D , as he again and again combines his extracts 
from earlier sources with his familiar formulae, to describe the reigns 
of the different kings of Israel. It provides, moreover, a perfectly 
clear antecedent to the “for” or “for he” of v. 7 in: “Hazael king 
of Syria oppressed Israel, . . . and that, too, without breaking 
into the manifest unity of w. 3-5, as all other theories of the passage 
do. Before suggesting on what principle R J worked in displacing 
v. 22 and inserting vv. 3-5 in its place, it will be well to complete 
the first form of the entire chapter according to the theory of the 
present writer. Thus far, it is contended, R D, s original order ran: 
vv. 1-2, 22, 7-9. This finished the account of Jehoahaz. Vv. 10, 11 
followed vv. 8, 9 as now, beginning the account of Jehoash’s reign, 
and then came vv. 24, 25, continuing that account, with vv. 12, 13, 
probably, 7 to bring it to an end in the usual manner of R D and to 
close the original chap. 13. The assumptions involved herein, 
respecting vv. 12-13, 23, and 14-21, have already been discussed. 

This then—i. e., 13:1-2, 22, 7-11, 24-25, 12-13 (probably)— 
was the passage R D composed, and R J found and modified, accord- 
to the theory, by the insertion of vv. 3-5 and 23. What was the 
principle upon which R J worked? Can his process of reasoning be 
so far recovered as to render such insertions by him probable? 
The writer is persuaded that it can be, substantially as follows: 
While reading R D, s work one day, he noticed what appeared to 
him to be a contradiction in the statement of v. 22—which then, 
it will be remembered, stood next to v. 2, and concerned Jehoahaz— 
as compared with that of v. 25—which then, with v. 24, followed 
immediately after v. 11, and concerned Jehoash. V. 22 says that 
“Hazael King of Syria oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoahaz,” 
but v. 25 says that: “Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz took again out 
of the hand of Ben-hadad the son of Hazael the cities which he had 
taken out of the hand of Jehoahaz.” “How can that be,” thought 
R J , “if Hazael oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoahaz?” And 
therefore he determined to correct R D ’s blunder. But R J noted 
another thing in v. 22. It says that Hazael “oppressed” (ynb) 
Israel and this rare word at once recalled to R J the familiar passages 

7 So Lucian’s text. -See the discussion in a). (2). 
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in Judges where it is also used. If now there be added to these 
two components of R J, s state of mind, a third which has been sug¬ 
gested by Skinner, i. e., a great admiration for king Jeroboam II, 
proof of which is found in 14:26, 27, it is reasonably clear why he 
put w. 3-5 in the place of v. 22, and why also vv. 3-5 took the 
form they did. R J wished first of all to correct R D 's historical 
slip by making Ben-hadad also, as well as his father Hazael, an 
oppressor of Israel in the days of Jehoahaz (see v. 3), and while 
he was doing that, he thought he would improve the opportunity 
to enlarge upon R D by an improving story, told after the manner 
of Judges, which should picture Jehoahaz as humbling himself under 
Jahweh's chastening hand, and thus helping to bring to Israel a 
“Saviour,” in the person of his (R J 's) great hero, Jeroboam II (see 
v. 5; cf. 14:27). 

So much for R J, s insertion of vv. 3-5 in place of v. 22. What, 
now, should he do with v. 22? Should he suppress it altogether? 
Why do that, now that he has corrected any misconception to 
which it might give rise? Rather, let it come in as a fitting intro¬ 
duction to the conquests of Jehoash, and as a peg on which to hang 
a further word of encouragement. So he inserts it after the begin¬ 
ning of the account of Jehoash (v. 11), and writes v. 23 in comment, 
having in mind Jehoash's victories, and advancing toward his 
climax in the greater deeds of Jeroboam II. Burney notes that 
Lucian's text puts v. 23 after v. 7, and prefers that order as easier 
to account for than the present text, but he does not follow Ben- 
zinger and Skinner in holding to a later redaction by R J , as does 
the writer. Lucian's variant order may well be taken as a further 
indication of the confusion of the text of chap. 13—already unde¬ 
niably evident from other verses, e. g., 12-13—without giving it 
the preference over the Massoretic text here. 

In conclusion, it will be desirable to place side by side chap. 13 
as left by R D , and as left by R J , thus (reading continuously in 
either case): 

R D , vv. 1-2, 22, 7-11, 24-25,12-13. 

R J , vv. 1-5, 7-11, 22-25, 12-13. 

Later hands inserted v. 6 and vv. 14-21 in the chapter, and changed 
the position*of vv. 12-13. 
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A HOMILY BY MOSES BAR CEPHA 


By P. E. Nurse 
Emporia, Kansas 

INTRODUCTION 

The author of this homily, Moses bar Cepha, better known under 
his acquired name of Severus, is a familiar Jacobite character in the 
Christian church in Syria. Born in the village of Meshad al-Kohail 
on the Tigris about 813 a. d., he was one of the most voluminous 
writers of Syriac literature, having written commentaries on the 
entire Old and New Testaments, disputations against heresies, a 
treatise on the soul, numerous sermons and homilies, and discourses 
on all the feasts of the church. 

We have here the text 1 and translation of one of these homilies, 
catalogued in Vol. CCVI of the Manuscriis orientaux , H. Zotenburg, 
1874, copied in the summer of 1905 in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
This is a specimen of the later Syriac; the repeated recurrence of the 

and ^ as well as the not infrequent use of Greek words, and the 
long-drawn-out protases and apodoses betray Greek influence and 
also the effort on the part of the author to lend a dignity fitting his 
great theme. The great number of philosophical and logical premises 
are also examples of the assimilation of the Greek form of thought 
with an entire lack of its content. As to the subject-matter, one 
must say, as did Renan long ago, the predominant characteristic of 
the Syrian is a certain mediocrity. This homily is a fair example of 
empty phraseology. Obedient to the homiletic rule of all ages, 
when the preacher has little to say, he quotes Scripture or repeats the 
same thought in other words. If the form and style of the composi¬ 
tion show Greek influence, so the content is perfectly Jewish in 
nature. The symbolizing and parallelizing of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinical writings find a counterpart here. It is an example of a 
style of Bible interpretation which has predominated through all 

1 1 wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor C. C. Torrey for his corrections 
of several mistakes in the transcription of the Syriac text and of faulty translations of 
several passages. 
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the history of the Church and which only now is happily passing 
away. As a specimen of the thought and style of the head of an 
isolated church of the ninth century it is not without interest. 
Whether of value or not, its contents challenge our respect for the 
unwavering and fervent faith of this old soldier of the cross who 
spent the fourscore years and ten of his life combating the “lying 
heresies ” and fighting the good fight with a steadfastness and rigor 
which have won him for all time the name of “The Severe. ,, 

TEXT 

oi,Aalo X^l pis l^aLo? 01 A-O wSoZ 

Uifl? XUie ]L^c r s> [5] p>9oi 

❖ ^1? |^aLa 

V-cAA? [10] : V>1 <• ^+0UaAlb ^s£b£9 o] 

. |k^aia pgA? : ❖ ]k^oia P 901 ] j-o 

VslLfi jio]? Ulo ^ -<*» li-^l ]L+JL>U 

lb 01 -A. j—y] ^2 : qi^\V>\ sruskJLo Uh>1 [15] 

1^)9 naoi X^wSse s*£ . ^*O0iJ ^-a\? 19 p0gJ^ : 

: | >\* I 01 O .IrS ^ ^ZAJ] [20 ] \^aAo : 01 A 

^Og UiAi ^ fl ? 9 >*01 X ft V) |3|o • jJoJ ^10 i - ^1 “ |^|.S|Q 

A U^o )ifi0iou| [25] s«lso l£Li2± clI 01 O . ©ijAalac 

\j8yzJ2 O 01 9Q-09 1^09 U^O&J? {^0^9 ]oi X_fti »0 |)]o . 

X-ftio o] . [30] 1*1-31° • ^?°. ]«© . 01 ^]? 

^0 lU^o : )A-aJ |3 li^i»o : Uj.y >0^-0 *-©9 |o 0 iJ? >*oi 

X^jJ 0010 [35] . > 00101 . X, l ■ V> 7n..\ 1—1—a .3 X|^m^| Zjs 

X._\ |at— 0)9 t \ P&I 9 : ) j\ 9 |L#o pftOjpS >*oinV>j i> 

: 01L—!z-Lo 2 l^so| l*r^ 1 ? I01O . pJLs 

you) |Lo ^\0i lj-»l X-ftio |3]o . ^000 ^-Al 0I9 )cpO [40] 
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9ul the ♦ qiL\V m ■ I -a-\ 

^ )^a» ♦ Uj-c*| ton +j>*A +&JL [45] h\n : Ulhe 

l .Vi. ^ 1f-e^o : ^-*? tX^to ♦ Ij-S ^ j—U V^aA 9 

loot U a a] 9 : g—lc)o [50] ^->9Un3Z ZaJL l^s] ^uiZ)s . 

^|o • ^81 wLIiMaS )|o fjQJB? »<>\ >| Ul ^ 

*§aqJ? [55] j .M a *9i&*jA| t 1 n»| |©9i© 

*01 ^e : +jlmA ^si^JSZ /r\\i •<■> . 

i—le|? *01 r , Whs : *&a j U^I Vie^e : y^/li 

: )o9iZ twij be^ a—^ : ul*£»* l©9iZ \ *nV> : Ulhe 9i-* [60] 
^ * \m? be^* PI : b\Vn |^» l^e^e? *01 
: +ju*A V^9 : *01 b^# . the [65] 

n -^| ♦ ^.Ufu si^aa Ij^J? ^ : |j£ sil *01 

i^| : IsLa? lip-ttfi [70] ^0*^0? : jlejo *A9 C* 

: ^.Ufu tn^i> lr°^? ^«o : pji» *s% Ut 

♦ ^oaJ be^fc [75] po ^ n«7V ± \omZy 

h *| -| |>\^V| flS y> «■■!? tsi\n\ 091 : oiial ^U^el 

.» [80] |?91? 9lJLA pA 1991 ls»j #Q . iL^OpO lr^E-Po 

: j_Le| 1 191 *Ls© . |.% a ) P |) n eo 1^***? : Ulhe ^ frLel 

^ ^ JuA 91 VyJ • 91^19 Ufftfi 091 IhefiJ 90A? b»o4o 

touQ | a m h : Jen \as |Ja 09? alloo . |99* fepA [85] 

IL^e^lo ou^j^ <f*n : IjAAQ ^iilo \ju4i 

. U^Jl HpJI V&^9 ^91 /ia\ 9«-D9 b»o4 [90] 

. IL^^a b^fr-Po : |L^|^| y>iH |f> *V| flS? : Us La p«V«»9 

^Imn *9 iwMia\ ^91 ^j 0 P |JLa V^Ja 9 U-Sk [95] 

«aLd^|i *m Vp : ^U^le ♦ ILaaIaa I 091 9csLa 9 ^1 tnWiafl 
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smMJSJktZ, | 3 ? >*oi |/j **|o : ^L»q » 
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>1 |3o X^fiJ? >*01 ZcU [100] 

1|-^Z? >*01 ||** ■> oU 

|j-0Z? Up* [105] 
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^ 991)9 X—&—^o ^ * ! V . ou*s^ : W° 

^zLso )k*nla XU )?<n V4-ie : ,_*ZU ^ *-\oi [120] ^ 

w^o_a : ]^*jilaio 01—sft—a | 00 . oi Vi, -a 001 ^-LmCl*? : §i$l© 

| 3 > >*oUo : ^I*fu oi^&i* [ 125 ] ]j-oZ? >*?U T _*ou*Z 9 ft^ 

fr-*—^ ^^ou»Z?Z . ^1 «q* 01 Via |i-oZj >*oU 
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], * V>o 01 1 a \ >*^01 oi^Ui-s : 011 - 4 ) L^Lsi j*-^ 4 . 41 
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<*01 : lwi [ 160 ] . gi Nn -a, 001 ^L»&* : lls0t 

|e0i a ■ *>\ ■ V> : XtJ «>a< a-^i 
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^ici al*£iJeli P aJL. [105] : U^l 
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^ 1 iin«N : ^*9 h\/l ❖ U'r* 1 $a-A Z)-OkA> 

: M > a..Vi t*? v*0u-£) : [■ 1 a \ [215] 

: |Z©Z) aVu : Wf^] wnos|3o : ^JU*o^9 IVia\ &•*) )Z©Z) o^o 

\^4Vi : > n-m »|3o [ 220 ] > 001 ^)) ws)e jj^oi 

: <• ^ 001 ^ 4*9 )oi Via\ £- 4 ) )Z©Z) aVi# v aVi- ^ 001 ^ 4*9 

•> 0i§JZ? 01 - 4-49 Vi» >qaIBJ U aVio 011 - 4)9 [225] )ooi 1 - 4 LL 9 

*a*Z)? j-+j-sl VnnJ l^Vi ^ Uj-A? 1X^1 : sJSoZ T — 4 ? saVi^ 

Vn..\ v.44- \^ — S < n 9 ^ V> [230] tu\ • V^fl 

01|-a)-S )©01 wA^ 9 1^1^49 |^©o)Z 90LS0O . )|-») ^- 4 ) IflArOfl? 1-4 j-A 

9^S9 ) - 1 [235] )^©a*£? )y*»o : oiaaos >*9&-a) |) : )*«|^ 

:^l4*a-49 0iZ9©y^9 UliVZ |^&4 £o . 99&-a) |z©o)Z :|-4|^9 oiA^a-o 

ZJOAO^ [240] OyA-V^/ Z©^ i^1 1-4^6 O01 ws)© . 99 &-a) )^© a | 

v oM ^u] 44 ? ) V> *>) 01—^4 . I^f-^p IfJis U©r^? oL9o 

: UjZc? 0if*)l ZO 01 |^©r-°9 V-^e : wD©Z &-a? ❖ ^4 £- 4)9 

)-4^©9 >a^4 011 - 4)0 . 01 -Vy S jooiViS ZO 01 )^4^4^ naoi [245] 

• oik^ ZO 01 



J? Ui-SOJ l^flAJB 1^Z4 \ ft V)9 )l4LJU )aJ^4 

©)© . ^-1-4^ oi >*^z) ^ n^Ao )&.r>f a!» [250] 
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nie^AA rr^'r* 1^? ^ - 1 \-V : U* 9i^*e 

|i-*? [385] b»f* U*? : Ulbx jlel? **1 : Wr*} iLJ^aa 
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:^eZ U*f^l ♦ <-*1^*? ^j-xl nlc] ^Jx i^? Uy^l ♦ ^WViV *») 

9i^|e [405] . &L*1 Zo-i L-»b liafr^a»o ,\r. ^x 

b»o* ^-.V : v ■ l >|.,.V| ^9 Uf*l ♦ ivLctih Z&n l*^x? 

)r «lVi»i V> Ux] ZVXjC* ^ . UV^ - * v — 90X9 

: iy^fl? Uxo«» ^g : -9-J-* ]ji\rxo 1* [410] Ur.jVc : Lo*% 

♦ |e*Jt? Ha-e ^Xo 

TIIANSLATIOX 
The Birth of John 

Words of Moses bar (Vpha on “The Birth of John.” It is proper 
that we should investigate a number of tilings here. and first the 
question, “What is this pinax whieh he mentioned?” And some 
say that these were little, black hoards on whieh one wrote with 
pencils. Others sav that he called here an ordinary tablet a pinax, 
and others say that he named a writing-tablet a pinax. 

A second word: On account of which word of the words which 
the angel said to Zechariah did he bind his tongue and make dumb 
his sjjecch, as hi* said to him. “Thou shah not Is* able to sjs*ak until 
these things occur”? \\ as it then because he said to him, “ Klisa- 
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beth, thy wife, shall bear thee a son”? But see, John was born and 
Zechariah was more dumb than the fishes. Or was it because of this, 
“Many shall rejoice in his birth”? But see, the neighbors and 
relatives rejoiced and Zechariah remained silent still. Or was it 
because of this, “ Until he shall be filled with the Holy Spirit while 
he is yet in the womb of his mother ” ? But see, he was filled and he 
rejoiced, and Zechariah was silent still. Or because of this, “ He 
shall be great before the Lord, and wine and strong drink shall he 
not drink, and many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the 
Lord their God, and he shall go before him in the spirit and in the 
power of Elias, the prophet, and he shall turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children”? And see, the tongue of Zechariah was released, 
that is, his speech was made free, before these things occurred. 
And because of which of these words was his tongue imprisoned and 
his speech made dumb? And we say: “The angel said to him two 
words both of which Zechariah doubted: One, 'Elisabeth, thy wife, 
shall bear thee a son; ’ the other, 'Thou shalt call his name John'!” 
And Zechariah doubted both these two and he said, “ How can a son 
be to me when.I am an old man and my wife is advanced in her days? 
And if it should occur and be to me, why should I call his name John, 
which is a strange name in my family? ” And it may be known that 
he doubted both these two from this, that John was born and Zecha¬ 
riah remained dumb still; and from this, that the angel said to him, 
“ From now on shalt thou be dumb,” not, “ until this thing shall be,” 
which would be a sign of one word, but, “ until these things shall be,” 
which is a proof of two words. Therefore it is known that he doubted 
two things; this, that a son should be born to him, and this, that he 
should call his name John. If then a man should make objection 
and should say that these two things are anterior in the order of the 
Scripture (I mean namely, the one: “She shall bear thee a son,” 
and the other: “Thou shalt call his name John”) to this: “Thou 
shalt be dumb and not able to speak until these things come to 
pass;” then we reply to him, that it is the custom of Scripture to 
place the former things after and the latter things before. And 
this is known from this very passage; for the angel said, “ He shall 
be filled with the Holy Spirit while yet in the womb of his mother.” 
He placed that before this. And who is so simple and foolish as to 
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think that after he had abstained and had been a Nazarite from wine 
and strong drink, he returned to the womb of his mother and was 
filled with the Holy Spirit, according to that which the order of the 
words required? Therefore it is proved that the Scripture is 
accustomed to place the former things after and the latter things 
before. 

A third word; why did he not call his name John with his mouth 
as he wrote it on the tablet? And we say, Because he tried at this 
time to speak and he could not, for the angel had said two things to 
him; one, “Thou shalt call his name John;” and the other, “Thou 
shalt not be able to speak until thou hast called his name John.” 
And therefore he was constrained by both the two: On the one side 
constrained and compelled him the word of the angel, “Thou shalt 
not be able to speak;” and on the other side constrained and com¬ 
pelled him the word of the angel, “Thou shalt call his name John.” 
It was not removed from him that he should not be able to speak, and 
yet, if he should not be able to speak how could he call his name 
John? It was truly a singular experience, and not an ordinary one, 
which tormented Zechariah. Therefore because he was compelled 
by these two, he asked for a tablet and he wrote and said “ His name 
is John.” And as he wrote on the tablet he freed both of the two, 
“Thou shalt call his name John,” and “Thou shalt not be able to 
speak until thou shalt have called his name John.” The two then 
were fulfilled and served their purpose and neither of them fell to 
the ground. For when his hand wrote, straightway his tongue 
began to pronounce and just as he finished its last letter, which was 
h&, his tongue was set free and he said, “John is his name.” Again, 
he wrote his name on the tablet because the Old Testament began in 
writing; as God said to Moses, “Hew for thyself two stones and 
write upon them the words, etc.” It was proper then that the New 
Testament also should begin in writing and on a tablet. In the 
writing of the table were ten words; and here on the tablet were ten 
letters, “John is his name.” And there Moses stuttered in speaking, 
here Zechariah was dumb, without speech. 

A fourth word; how did Zechariah write “John,” alone or the 
three members, thus, “John his name”? But Luke, the Evangelist, 
did not say so. To me is the assurance that he wrote the three 
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members, thus, “John his name." And this may be known from 
the fact that if he had written “John” alone, it would have been 
thought that to Zechariah was the name John due, and not to the 
divine agency, that which in the house of the Holy of Holies spoke 
and named him John. And so then if he had written, “ He shall be 
called John,” it would have been thought that the naming of John 
was from Zechariah. And a testimony to this is that as Elisabeth 
said, “He shall be called John,” they said to her, “There is no man 
in thy family who is called by this name.” Thou seest how those 
who heard considered that to Elisabeth was the giving of the name 
John and not to the divine agency. So they would have done to 
Zechariah also had he written, “He shall be called John.” In two 
cases would it have been thought, then, that Zechariah named John; 
that is, if he had written “John;” and if he had written, “He shall 
be called John.” It is proved therefore that Zechariah wrote three 
members thus, “John his name.” He meant, namely: “Do not 
ask me concerning his name, for it is not given to me that I should 
name him or should give him a name: but John is his name, as he 
was named by the angel in the house of the Holy of Holies.” There¬ 
fore those who were assembled were silent when they heard, and did 
not expostulate with Zechariah. For if they had not comprehended 
that he was thus named by the divine agency and not by Zechariah, 
it would have been easy to expostulate with him, “There is no man 
in thy family who is called by this name,” as they had expostulated 
with Elisabeth. 

A fifth word; why did not his tongue name him John, as the angel 
had said, instead of his hand writing it? And on this subject we will 
say many things. Firstly, both things happened, the hand wrote 
and the tongue of Zechariah named him John. Secondly, because 
Zechariah was the cause of this, for he had doubted, and he paid 
a penalty worthy of his doubting, a silence for nine months. 
Thirdly, because the hand was more fitting than the tongue for John, 
because there are five fingers on the hand and five letters in the name 
of John, and in that of his father Zechariah five letters. So also of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the propagators of their family, were 
five letters to each of their names. Fourthly, because his right hand 
was destined to be placed on the head of his Master. Fifthly, in 
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order that Zechariah might receive complete absolution that he had 
doubted concerning John, for there is not among the organs of sense 
one which is so effective in the dissipation of doubts as is the hand. 
And Thomas testified that until he should touch with his hand the 
side, his doubts would not be removed; and behold, on the eighth 
day after the resurrection of the Lord, Thomas was convinced. And 
on the eighth day, that of the circumcision of John, Zechariah was 
convinced. And also the Lord said in the presence of his disciples, 
“ Touch me, and know that to a spirit are not flesh and bones as ye 
see are to me.” Sixthly, because it typified in advance the hand of 
the Lord, which should be with him. And truly the hand of the 
Lord was with him. 

A sixth word; why was John called by a foreign name, one 
foreign to the family of Zechariah and of Elisabeth? And we say, 
for many reasons. Firstly, because he was to be the messenger of a 
king, that one who should renew the world from of old. Therefore he 
was called by a new name. Secondly, he was called by a new name 
because he should preach new things to the Children of Israel. For 
he said to the people, “ He who has two cloaks shall give to him who 
has none.” And he said to the publicans, “Do not demand more 
than is commanded to you to demand.” And he said to the soldiers, 
“Do not vex any man, and do not oppress any man, but let your 
wages be sufficient for you.” Thirdly, because “John” is, inter¬ 
preted, “grace;” and moreover, the New Testament, of which 
John was to be the representative, is full of grace. As Simeon, the 
old man, said, “ Behold, my eyes have seen thy mercy.” And the 
Virgin Mary said also, “And his mercy is to ages and generations on 
those who fear him;” and, “ He hath called to memory his mercy, as 
he spoke with our fathers.” Fourthly, because it was a great and 
exalted mercy, that an old man, advanced in days, and an old 
woman, barren and advanced in days, should bear a son. 

A seventh word is necessary. For what reason was the going of 
John to the wilderness, and how old was he when he went to the wilder¬ 
ness, and from whom did he learn to speak, and how? The cause of 
his going to the wilderness was: as the Magi came to Judea at the 
time of the birth of the Lord, the Messiah, and all Jerusalem was 
disturbed, as it is written in the Gospel of Matthew, and Herod called 
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them and spoke with them and said to them, “Go, search, and when 
ye shall have found Him, come, show me, that I may go and worship 
Him,” they went forth and left him and did not return again to him. 
And therefore he grew very angry and excited. And while he was 
making inquiry with the priests and the wise men, where the Messiah 
should be bom, a man from those standing by said to him, “ In our 
neighborhood is a certain boy, who was recently bora, a son of 
Zechariah, the priest. And I hear from many, that they say, ‘This 
one Is the Messiah/ ” And Herod sent and brought Zechariah, 
and he questioned him, “ Where is thy son? ” And he answered him, 
“Behold, he is at home with his mother.” He said to him, “Go, 
bring him; and if thou bringest him not, thou shalt die a shameful 
death.” A man from those standing by and hearing ran and informed 
Elisabeth, his mother. She then took John hastily in her bosom 
and went to the wilderness of the Ziphites. And the}’ hid them¬ 
selves there, he and she. Herod then sent Zechariah that he should 
bring the child, sending armed soldiers with him. As Zechariah 
arrived at his house he found neither John nor his mother, and he 
feared to return to Herod, so he went and took refuge in the temple. 
Herod sent then and killed him between the temple and the altar, 
as it is written in the Gospel of Luke and in others. Others say, 
John was moved by the agency of the Holy Spirit to go forth to the 
desert and dwell there thirty years. We say, moreover, that the 
going of John to the wilderness was by divine agency, in order that 
his testimony to the Messiah might be believed and that there should 
be nothing doubtful in it. So because there was a relationship 
between his mother and the mother of the Messiah (so that the angel 
said to Mar\’, “ Behold, Elisabeth, thy cousin ”), and he was destined 
to testify great things of the Messiah, namely, “This one is the 
Lamb of God;” and “Whoever does not believe in the Son of God, 
on Him shall the anger of God rest; ” and “ I have need that I should 
be baptized of thee,” etc.; he went to the wilderness in his childhood 
in order that when he should come and testify of him these divine 
attributes, the Jews should believe, when they should see that he 
had been an ascetic and a Xazarite, and that he was not taken with 
worldly and earthly things, and that he had never known nor seen 
the Messiah, and that there had been to him no companionship with 
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him, because he had lived in the wilderness thirty years until that 
time when he came and testified of Him. And John also spoke 
thus, “ And I had not known Him; but He who sent me that I should 
baptize with water, said to me that He on whom I should see the 
Spirit of God descend and rest, etc.” 

Therefore his going to the wilderness was for a good reason. 
But how many years old was he as he went? Those, on the one hand, 
who Bay that the Magi came and found the Messiah a child of two 
years, say that he, John, was a child of two years and a half since he 
preceded by six months the carnal birth of the Lord; as the angel 
said, “This month is the sixth to her who was called barren.” Then 
those who say that the Magi found the Messiah a child of six months, 
have said that the age of John was one year when he went to the 
wilderness. Others say, he went a child of six months, because the 
Magi came and found the Messiah in swaddling clothes, it is said. 

And from whom did he learn to speak? Those who say that he 
went out to the wilderness a child of two and a half years, say that 
he was already taught, for children of two and a half years stammer 
and also talk. Others say that he learned from his mother; still 
others, from the divine Providence and solicitude which were over 
him. And truly the hand of the Lord was with him. Others say, 
he learned speaking from the Holy Spirit who brooded over him in 
the form of the loving mother, and who brought him up and protected 
him from the heat of the summers and the cold of the winters. 
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SOME HITTITE AND MITANNIAN PERSONAL NAMES 


By D. D. Luckenbill 
The University of Chicago 

In OLZ, 1906, 588 f., Bork has discussed the Mitanni names 
found in the tablets from Nippur published by Clay in BE, XIV 
and XV; and in BA, VI, 5, pp. 8 f., Ungnad has taken up 
similar names found in the tablets from Dilbat. Ungnad has 
made use of the Hittite names found in the el-Amarna letters, 
but only for the sake of comparison. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss some of the non-Semitic, that is, the Hittite- 
Mitannian personal names found in the el-Amarna letters, com¬ 
paring them with the new names Winckler has published in his 
preliminary report of his excavations at Boghaz-kOi in 31 DOG, 35. 
To the list will also be added the Hittite names found in the 
inscriptions of Ramses II.* 

Abdi-Ue-pa of Jerusalem, Kn. 285 f. There is much to be 
said in favor of WinckleT’s suggestion that the first part of the 
name should probably be read “mitanish” instead of Semitic 
[MDOG, 35, p. 48). Cf. the names Orilu-Uepa, Pudu-JJepa, 
Tatu-JJepa and a name ending on [tlje-pa, Kn. 48. JJepa 
was a Hittite goddess. 

A-bu-Tesup, also written Abbi-Tesup, son (?) of Tusratta, 
mentioned in the tablets from Boghaz-kOi, 3ID0G , 35, pp. 38 f. 
Cf. Aki-Tesup, below, and the name Abi-martu (Amurru?), 
MDOG, 35, p. 44. 

A-ki-ia, Kn. 30, 3, etc. Probably a shortened form of the 
following; ia is a hypocoristic affix of both Babylonianf and 
Mitanni proper names. Cf. Ungnad, BA, VI, 5, pp. 10 f., A-gi- 
Tesup and A-gi-ia, Ab-li-Tesup and Ab-li-ia, A-ri-Tesup 
and A-ri-ia etc. Akia, king of Arachti, is mentioned in a 
tablet translated by Winckler, MDOG, 35, p. 34. 

•Translated by Breasted, Ancient Records , III. ' 

fCf. Ranke, Personal Names , pp. 11 f. 
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A-ki-Tesup,* Kn. 59, 15 f. Ak(i) = bring; Tesup is the 
well-known Hittite-Mitannian god. Names compounded with 
Tesup are frequent in the literature of the Cassite period; cf. 
Clay, BE , XIV, XV, and Bork, OLZ y 1906, 588 f., Agi-Tesup, 
Ari-Tesup, Umbi-Tesup, Turari-Tesup, IJut-Tesup, 
Nan-Tesup, Sili-Tesup, Urfii-Tesup, ^asme-Tesup, Kil- 
Tesup. In the tablets discovered by Winckler at Boghaz-kdi 
other examples have been found; see, Sama-Tesup, Manapa- 
Tesup, Ini-Tesup. Cf. also the city name Tesup-Tassa, 
MDOU , 35, p. 28. The name of the messenger of Khetasar 
(JJattusil) to Ramses II is written T 5 -r 3 -ty-s-bw in hiero¬ 
glyphic, which would probably appear in cuneiform as Tur- 
Tesup; see below. 

A-ki-iz-zi of Katna, Kn. 52. The first part of this name 
is the same as that of the preceding names. Names with a similar 
ending are Si-iz-zi-i and Si-is-si, BA , VI, 5, p. 15, and per¬ 
haps Ka-ni-is-si, Pa-pa-as-si, Ki-ir-ba-as-si, of C. B. M. 
3474, quoted by Bork in OLZ y 1900, 590. Cf. also Pirizzi. 

Alaksandu of Arzawa, contemporary of ^attusili, MDOG , 
35, p. 41. 

A-ma-ia-se, Kn. 202. The ending se is found in the Mitanni 
names of the Nippur texts, Bork, op. cit ., 590, A-gab-se and 
Sa-ba -as-se. 

A-nu-wa-an-za, a scribe, MDOG , 35, p. 28. 

Ar-nu-an-ta, “the great king, son of Dudbalia.” Cf. 
Winckler, MDOG , 35, p. 29. 

Ar-ta-ma-an-ia, Kn. 201. The ia is hypocoristic ending, 
the ar probably ar(i)-give, found in many Mitanni names, 
Ari-Tesup, etc. The element man seems to occur also in Ru$- 
mania, see below, and in the Cassite king’s name Kadas-man- 
Turgu. 

Ar-ta-ta-a-ma, Kn. 29 f., the grandfather of Tusratta; also 
the name of the brother of Tusratta; see Winckler, op. cit ., pp. 
36 f. For a similar ending, cf. Etagama. 

Ar-ta-as-su-ma-ra, brother of Tusratta, mentioned in Kn. 

17, li f. 

•Once written A*bu-T©A up in MDOG, 35, p. iA, Probably • scribal error. 
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[Ar-tje-es-su-pa, Kn. 29, 173, a messenger of Tusratta to 
Amenhotep IV, also mentioned in the letter in the Mitanni 
language,* col. IV, 36, together with Kili-ia and Asali. Cf. 
names under Aki-Tesup, above; and the names collected by 
Bork, op. cit ., 599, A-ri-par-ni, A-ri-ia-enni, A-ri-ba-am- 
rum, A-ri-la-lum, A-ri-ba-ni, A-ri-ia-am-ma, A-ri-na- 
zu-rum, A-ri-kir-me, A-ri-ku-sa; also A-ri-ia, BA, VI, 
5, p. 10. 

Ar-za-ia, Kn. 289, 6, Ar-za-u-ia, Kn. 53, 36; 62, 27 , Ar- 
za-wi-ia, K 11 . 191. Cf. Ak-ku-ti-ia, BA, VI, 5, p. 11. 

A-sa-li, Kn. 29, 173 , messenger of Tusratta to Amenhotep 
IV, mentioned together with Artesupa; see above. 

A-ta-mu, K 11 . 32, 1 . In a letter in the Arzawa language. 

Ba-ia-di, Kn. 238. Hittite? 

[Ba]-ia-wa, Kn. 215. Hittite? 

Banti-sinni, Bi-en-te-si-na, MDOG, 35, pp. 24 and 45 f. 
King of Amurru. The element senni = brother, occurs in the 
Mitanni names, Agabsenni, Pu-ub-se-en-ni, ip -du-se-en- 
ni, IJu-di-ti-se-en-ni, Lu-ap-se-en-ni, Ta-kil-se-en-ni, 
Se-en-ni-ka, cf. Bork, op. cit., 588, also I-ri-se-en-ni and 
Se-na-til-la of BA, VI, 5, pp. 13 f. The ending probably also 
occurs in the Hittite name R^-b^-sw-n-n 3 ; see below. 

Bar-bu-i-lu-wa, MDOG, 35, p. 19. 

D-r 3 -d-n-y, chief of Kheta, BAR , III, § 349. The ending 
of this name seems to be the same as that of the Mitanni names, 
A-ri-ia-en-ni, Ki-ik-ki-ia-en-ni, Ser-zi-ia-en-ni, etc., 
Bork, op. cit., 588 f.; note especially Di-ik-di-en-ni. 

Du-ud-ba-li-ia, MDOG, 35, pp. 27 f., son of IJattusili. 

°-g-m, Hittite chief of archers, BAR , III, § 337. The name 
probably would be written Egama in cuneiform; cf. the fol¬ 
lowing. 

E-ta-ga-ma, Kn. 151, 59 , also written E-da-ga-ma, Kn. 
175, 176, E-tak-ka-ma, Kn. 189 f., and A-i-tu-ga-ma, 
Kn. 53 f. Aitakama is mentioned in the Boghaz-kOi tablets, 
MDOG, 35, p. 35. There is a land Q.a-pal-la-ma mentioned 
in a text quoted in MDOG, 35, p. 19. 

•Bork, die Mitannisprache , p. 114. 
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Gi-li-ia,* Kn. 19, etc. Probably a shortened form of Gi-lu- 
Tesup; cf. BA , VI, 5, p. 10, Gi-el-Tesup, and Ki-li-Tesup, 
Ki-li-ia; cf. also Gilu-JJepa. 

Gi-lu-IJe-pa, Kn. 17, 5 f., sister of Tusratta and wife of 
Amenhotep III. Cf. names under Abdi-IJepa, above, and per¬ 
haps the following. 

G-r-b’-tw-s 3 , Hittite charioteer, BAR , III, § 337. The first 
part of this name may have read Gilu in cuneiform, but Gir is 
also possible; cf. Ki-ir-ba-as-si, of the Nippur text, Bork, op, 
cit,, 590. 

Uy-r^-p^-s^-r 3 , a Hittite scribe, BAR , III, $337. The first 
part of this name, as well as that of the following, is the same as 
the city-name Aleppo, Hy-r’-p 3 , BAR , III, $ 380, cuneiform 
Qalpa, while the element s 3 -r 5 is probably to be read si-li in 
cuneiform; cf. IJattu-sili. 

yal-pa-as-su-lu-bi, son of Mursili, MDOO , 35, p. 19. 

0a-at-tu-si-li, Hittite king, brother of preceding; ibid,, 
p. 19, and elsewhere. In hieroglyphic this name appears as 
a-t>-s>-r>, BAR, III, $373 f. 

Ui-bi-ia, Kn. 178; cf. Agi-ia, Ab-li-ia, Ari-ia, etc. 

Ini-Tesup, king of Carchemish, MD()G t 35, p. 28; cf. In- 
Susinak, Bork, die Mitannisproehe , p. 81, where Mitanni en is 
coni|mml with Elamite in. This name shows that the element 
was also Hittite. Winckler compares this name with that of 
Eni-el of Hamath of the time of Tiglath-pileser III. 

Ir-sa-ap-pa, Kn. 31, 11 f., messenger of Tarbundaraus. 

I-n-ni, Kn. 20, so, wife of Tusratta. 

[ Ka-t ] i-bu-ti-su-pa, Kn. 58. The first part of the name 
as gi%*en by Knudtzon is very doubtful; in the second element 
we probably have the name of the god Te.sup: cf. names under 
Aki-Tesup, above. 

Ky-r 3 - [ ky-s 3 ], Hittite chief, BAR , III,§349. Cf. Ki-li-ia, 
under G i-li-ia. 

K’-my-t', Hittite chief, BAR , III, $337. The ending of 
this name may l>e -azi; cf. references under Nabramassi. 
Winckler, MDOG , 35, p. 28, has a name Kam(?)-ma-li-ia. 

• SjicIiau. Bemrrkufiffpn xu Oilici'ichf'n Ki*rennamrn. ZA, VII, p. W, onajpat*&,th.»-s^*Cn© 
with TiAiMr. riAAiwr. ••••.* : V 
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Lab-ba-ia, Kn. 32, and in many other letters. The ending 
-ia has already been discussed under Aki-ia, above; the first 
part of the name probably occurs as an element of the following 
names. 

R 3 -b 3 -yw-r, BAR, III, §337. The name would probably 
read La-ba-i (? )-li in cuneiform. 

R 3 -b 3 -sw-n-n 3 , Hittite chief of archers, BAR , III, §337. 
If the name ends on senni, as suggested above under Banti- 
senni, it would appear in cuneiform as La-ba-se-en-ni. This 
would show that senni = brother is also Hittite as well as Mitan- 
nian. 

Li-e-ia, Kn. 162, 70, perhaps Hittite. 

Ma-an-ia, Kn. 162, 73. Not to be confused with the Egyp¬ 
tian name, Mane. Cf. Artamania, above. 

Ma-na-pa-Tesup, MDOO , 35, p, 19; cf. names under Aki- 
Tesup, above. 

My-t 3 -ry-m 3 , BAR , III, §337. For the ending cf. perhaps 
A-ri-kir-me, Pir-me, Sad-dir-me or Si-il-me, Su-kul- 
me, Ku-gul-me (Bork, op. cit ., 590). 

Mattiuaza, son of Tusratta, MDOG , 35, pp. 36f. Cf. 
Nam-ia-wa-zi. 

Ma-zi-pa-a-at-li, Kn. 29, 156. Messenger of Tusratta. 
The next to the last sign is uncertain. 

Mursili, Hittite king, written in hieroglyphic M-r 3 -s 3 -r 3 , 
BAR , III, §373 f.; cf. Qattusili. The name occurs frequently 
in the tablets from Boghaz-kOi, MDOG , 35, pp. 17 f. 

Muttallu (Mu-w-at-ta-al-li) brother of foregoing, MDOG, 
35, pp. 17f. Written Mw-t-n-r 3 in hieroglyphic, BAR t III, 
§374f. Cf. Sachau, op. cit., p. 99, Mo[r]aX^. 

Na-ab-ra-ma-as-si, Kn. 21, 33, messenger of Tusratta. 
Cf. Sa-ba-as-se, Bork, op. cit., 590, and perhaps ibid., Kir- 
bassi, etc. 

Nam-ia-wa-zi, Kn. 194f., son of Sutarna, also written, 
Nam-ia-[z]a, Kn. 53, 34. Cf. Mattiuaza, above. 

Py-d-s 3 , Hittite chief, BAR , III, §349; for the ending cf. 
the following. 

P 3 -y-s 3 t Hittite charioteer, BAR, III, §337. In cuneiform 
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the name would probably read Paiassi; cf. following, and Pa- 
passi, Kirbassi, above under Akizzi. 

Pi-ri-iz-zi, Kn. 27, 89 f., messenger of Tusratta. His name 
appears in a hieratic note on the left edge of the tablet as 
P-y-r 5 -t*. For the form of the name cf. examples under 
Akizzi, above. 

Pu-du-JJepa, Hittite queen, MDOG , 35, pp. 27f. Cf. names 
under Abdi-^epa above. In hieroglyphic this name appears 
as Pw-tw-by-p 5 , BAR , III, §391. 

Ru-us-ma-a n-ia, the “man” of Saruna, Kn. 241. Cf. 
Artamania. 

Sa-us-sa-tar, the founder of the dynasty in which Tusratta 
of the el-Amarna letters was the fourth (?) king, MDOG , 35, 
p. 37. Winckler, ibid., p. 52, points out the fact that the second 
part of the name is Aryan. It is extremely probable that many 
of the names we now regard as Hittite or Mitannian will turn out 
to be composed of Indo-Germanic elements. So the names of the 
kings of this dynasty, Artatama, Artasumara, Sutarna, 
Tusratta and Mattiuaza are probably to be regarded as Aryan 
(Iranian); so E. Meyer, das erzte Auftreten der Arier in der 
Geschichte, Sitzungsbericlde d. kgl. preuss. Akad ., 1908, pp. 14 f. 

S^-my-r^-tw-s 3 , BAR , III, §337. The ending may be 
-tassi or -tassa; cf. names under Akizzi, Nabramassi, and 
Tesup-tassa. 

d Sin- d Tesup, son of Zi-da-a, MDOG, 35, 10f. Cf. Aki- 
Tesup, above. 

Subbiluliuma, written so in the tablets from Boghaz-kOi, 
MDOG , 35, and Su-ub-bi-[1 ]u-li-u-ma, in Kn. 41, Hittite 
king, whose name appears in the inscriptions of Ramses II, as 
S^p^-rw-rw, BAR , III, §§373 f. Cf. the following. 

S 3 -p 5 -t 5 -r 5 , “brother of the vanquished chief of Kheta,” 
BAR , III, §337. The first part of the name is the same as the 
preceding; the name probably ended on -zali, or -zili. 

Sa-bi-li, Amorite king, MDOG , 35, p. 44. 

Sama-Tesup, son of Aitakama of Kinza, MDOG , 35, p. 41. 

§a-ti-ia, the “man 1 ’ of-, Kn. 187. Perhaps a Hittite 

name; cf. Aki-ia, etc. 
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§u-tar-na, of Musibuna, Kn. 182f. In MDOG , 35, 
pp. 35 f., the name occurs as Sutarna and Sutatarra; in hie¬ 
roglyphic, S 3 -ty-r-n 3 , BAR , II, §867 f. 

Su-ta-at-na, son of Sarfttura of Akko, Kn. 8, 19. This 
name is probably Hittite, in spite of the fact that his father bears 
a good Semitic name. 

Su-wa-ar-da-ta, Kn. 278 f., also written Su-ar-da-tum, 
Kn. 290, 6, a writing due to the similarity of the name to Semitic 
names on -&tum. The name is probably Aryan. The ending 
-fttum is discussed by Ranke, op. cit ., pp. 14f. 

T 3 -d 3 -r 3 , Hittite chief, BAR , III, §337. 

Ta-gi, Kn. 264f., perhaps Hittite; see the following. 

Ty-y^dw-r 3 , Hittite chief of the bodyguard, BAR , III, §337. 
This name and T 3 -d 3 -r 3 both end on what would probably appear 
in cuneiform as -dili. Is this ending the same as that found in 
such names as IJudib-tilla, Askut-tilla, Surki-tilla, etc., 
cf. BA, VI, 5, pp. 14 f.? 

Ta-ku, the grandfather of Addu-nirari, set up as king in 
Nub ass© by the Pharaoh, Kn. 51. The name occurs in the tab¬ 
lets from Boghaz-kOi as 

Ta-ku-wa, MDOG , 35, pp. 34f., king of Ni. 

Ty-r 3 -g 3 -n-n 3 -s 3 , Hittite charioteer, BAR , III, §337. The 
name of the Hittite god Tarbu orTarku occurs in the personal 
names not only of Asia Minor, but in Cassite names, and, in the 
west, in such Etruscan names as Tarquinius. In the Cassite 
names it appears as Turgu, e.g., Kadasman-Turgu. We have 
Cilician names compounded with Tpo/co, T apico, and T aptcv, e.g., 
Tpotco£apfjLa<;, Taptcov87]p,o$ % T ap/cvapis, etc., and the common name 
Teu/c/30?; cf. Sachau, op. cit., pp. 90 f. Tar-bu-la-ra, king of Gur- 
gum, contemporary of Tiglath-pileser III, and Sargon; Tar-bu- 
na-zi king of Melitene, time of Sargon, are other examples, ibid., 
pp. 91 f. In the Mitanni names from Nippur (cf. Bork, op. cit., 
589), we have the name Tar-ku-a-pu. The name given as 
DAR-UU-nflr?-gab-ba, by Radau, BE, XVII, pt. 1, p. 146, is 
also a compound with Tarbu. It will be seen that the name 
Ty-r 3 -g 3 -n-n 3 -s 3 is almost exactly the same as that of Tar-bu¬ 
na-zi, king of Melitene, quoted above. The ending is the same 
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as that of Pa-pa-as-si, Ki-ir-ba-as-si, etc., see under Akizzi, 
above. Cf. the following. 

Ty-r 3 -g 3 -ty-t-t 3 -s 3 , Hittite chief of archers, BAR , III, §337. 

Tar-ga-as-na-al-li, contemporary of Mursili, MDOG , 35, 

p. 10. 

Tar-bu-un-da-ra-us, Kn. 31. Knudtzon’s reading Tar- 
bundaraba must be corrected, as the tablets from Boghaz-kOi 
show, MDOG , 30, p. 40. 

Ta-as-su, mentioned in a letter to Amenhotep III, Kn. 50,16. 
The context does not permit one to determine anything definite 
about him, but that his name is Hittite may follow from a com¬ 
parison with such names as Sa-ba-as-se, Sana-su, Zari-su, 
Sira-su, Bork, op. cit ., 500. 

Ta-tu-JJe-pa, Kn. 23, 7, etc., daughter of Tusratta, wife 
of Amenhotep III. Cf. names under Abdi-JJepa above. 

Ta-wa-as-si-(?) name of a woman mentioned on a Hittite 
seal, MDOG , 35, p. 20. Cf. Tesup-tassi, a city name, ibid., 
p. 23. 

Te-Tesup, also written Du-Tesup, king of Amurru, men¬ 
tioned in the Boghaz-koi tablets, MDOG, 35, p. 43. Cf. Aki- 
Tesup, above. 

Te-u-wa-at-ti of Lapana, Kn. 53, «sf. 

T 3 -w 3 -t 3 -s 3 , chief of T 3 -ny-s 3 , BAR , III, §373. The name 
may be equivalent in cuneiform to Te-wa-ta-si, or Zu-za-si; 
cf. Zu-zu-ia. BA. VI, 5. p. 11. 

Tu-bi, or perhaps, Pir-bi, Kn. 17, 12 . 

Tum-ni-ip-ib-ri, messenger of Tusratta, Kn. 17, 47. The 
first element of the name is that of the city. Tun ip. Cf. JJal- 
pasulubi and By-r 3 -p 3 -s 3 -r 3 above, in which the city name 
Alep|)o is a com|>oncnt |>art. 

Tu-ur-ba-zu, Kn. 2S8, 41. Whether this name is Hittite or 
not is uncertain. Cf. the following. 

T 3 -r 3 -ty-s-bu, messenger of Khetasar (Qattusili) to Ram¬ 
ses II, BAR , III, §371. The second element of this name is 
clearly Tesup; cf. names under Aki-Tesup; but the first ele¬ 
ment T 3 -r 3 - is uncertain. Perhajw it is to be read Tur in cunei¬ 
form, and in that case the preceding name Tu-ur-ba-zu, would 
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perhaps be a parallel. In Kn. 170, 37 occurs a name Tur-a-na, 
but in a group of Semitic names, and Winckler’s reading Ben- 
a-na, adopted by Knudtzon is probably correct; cf. Ben(tur)- 
a-zi-mi, Kn. 120, 32 , and Dumu(tur)-ia, Kn. 254, 31 . The 
name may also be equivalent to Til-Tesup in cuneiform. The 
element til (-la) occurs as second element in a number of names; 
cf. BA, VI, 5, pp. 13 f. 

Tu-u-ia, Kn. 162,69. Perhaps Hittite and to be compared 
with Teuwatti. 

Tu-us-rat-ta, Mitannian king, Kn. 17 f. Written Tu-is-e- 
rat-ta, Kn. 17, 3. Much new information concerning this king 
has been recovered from the Boghaz-kOi tablets. MDOO , 35, 
especially pp. 30 f. 

Ur-bi-Tesup, son of Muttallu, MDOG , 35, p. 20. Cf. Aki- 
Tesup. 

Up-pa-ra-a-a, perhaps Hittite, MDOG , 35, p. 28. 

Za-ta-at-na of Akko, Kn. 233 f. Cf. Sutatna, above. 

Zi-da-a, father of Sin-Tesup, MDOG, 35, p. 19. 

Zu-ra-ta of Akko, Kn. 232. The ending of this name is 
the same as that of the well-known Mitannian king Tusratta. 
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IS THE BOOK OF HOSE A EXILIC? 


By Edward Day 
W ichita, Kansas 

There is something astounding to us, when we stop to reflect upon 
it, in the way in which scholars have brought down most of the 
Old Testament literature into the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era. The discovery of the composite character of the 
so-called Books of Moses has not been more surprising to many 
than the late dates given to J and E and especially to P; while 
many more have been amazed to find scholars assigning the Book of 
Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Daniel, Esther and other parts of 
the Hebrew Scriptures to the exilic and even to the post-exilic time 
and in so doing marshaling data to support their conclusions that 
seem incontrovertible. In alluding to this crowding forward of the 
Old Testament literature, a movement not without its parallels in 
New Testament criticism, a foreign biblical scholar has significantly 
remarked that “ there is an increased tendency to assign more of the 
Old Testament literature to the Persian and even to the Maccabean 
age.” 1 It would appear that this growing tendency to find late 
dates for this literature, which to most scholars a dozen years ago 
seemed to have reached its limit, stopped but temporarily. And so, 
while they have allowed themselves to be drawn aside by the fasci¬ 
nating lure the rich finds of the Euphrates and Tigris valleys have 
placed before them, others have gone on in their work and have 
come to feel, as they have done so, that even the late dates assigned 
to much of the Old Testament were not late enough, that books which 
only a few years ago were supposed to belong to the seventh and the 
sixth centuries b. c. must be brought down two or three hundred 
years further. I am not alone, I find, in harboring the growing con¬ 
viction that little save the JE narratives survived the fall of 
Samaria and Jerusalem, that the deuteronomic writings were exilic,* 

1 Stanley A. Cook. 

3 “The Promulgation of Deuteronomy,” JBL, 1902; “Deuteronomic Judgements of 
the Kings of Judah,” JTS, October, 1909, Oxford, England. 
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and that most, if not all, the prophetic writings were later even than 
the deuteronomic. 

This paper is an attempt to set forth data that for several years 
have led me to believe that the Book of Hosea is exilic, that it, in 
common with Amos, Micah, Isaiah, etc., once supposed, and still 
supposed by many, to be pre-exilic, was really an exilic book and 
that presumably it belonged to the Persian time, the unknown 
author having for various reasons, which may easily be surmised, 
dated his book back a few hundred years, while denouncing the civic 
disorders and unhappy social and religious conditions which still 
existed in his day and which did not differ materially from the dis¬ 
orders and conditions of the earlier time. The data which I present 
are so new and so in conflict with our commonly accepted thought 
of the exilic time that they must, if accepted, prove revolutionary to 
any save those who in common with Dr. Torrey and Dr. H. P. Smith 
have come to question seriously some of the earlier stories of the 
return of the Golah and the restoration of the land and its cities. 
We shall have to admit, if we accept them, that the major part of 
the people, both north and south, survived the fall of Samaria and 
Jerusalem, and that under Persian satraps the land and its cities 
recovered in part very slowly, despite the troublous times and the 
loss of those most capable of leading in economic, social and religious 
affairs; but that the long exile of the more cultured classes meant 
the development in foreign parts, both east and west, Assyria stand¬ 
ing usually in the prophetic writings of those times for the East and 
Egypt for the West, of a far higher type of Yahwism than the people 
had heretofore known. 

This new Yahwism first found its way back to Canaan through 
that early zionistic wave, known to us as the deuteronomic. The 
inspiring teachers of this school having edited the historical chronicles 
after their peculiar fashion, compiled their legal code, reinforcing it 
with hortatory addresses, and, having alluded to various deutero¬ 
nomic reformations in their people's past, told the story of the 
finding of their law-book and of a reformation under Josiah, to which 
it was supposed to have led, to give credence to it. This zionistic 
deuteronomic movement may have lasted a century or it may far 
more quickly have exhausted itself. It must have met with the 
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indifference which is so characteristic of “the immobile East,” and 
must have depended largely for its influence or success upon the 
return of small companies of the more pious and cultured of the 
Golah who from time to time with high hopes for a new day of 
Yahweh returned to rebuild their institutions upon broader and 
deeper foundations. Apart from the land, engaged abroad in 
manufacture and trade, they had ceased to care for the old agricul¬ 
tural deities. Their new Yahwism met their needs and satisfied 
them. It remained for them as they returned to win their people at 
home to it and to separate them from all those practices which had 
become abhorrent to them. This work of restoration went on all 
the more slowly during the Persian period because there were contrary 
currents, movements on the part of the people abroad that largely 
offset the advantages gained by the return of such of the Golah as 
found their way back. During these years thousands of the people 
must have gone both east and west in the hope of bettering their 
economic condition and perchance of finding a home in regions less 
turbulent than Canaan was during large portions of the Persian 
period. 

We shall see that the author of the Book of Hosea, like other 
prophetic writers of those centuries and of the Greek period, not only 
endeavored to lure home the Golah in passages most radiantly 
optimistic but also sought most persistently to stem the tide flowing 
toward other lands. It was a time that demanded leadership in 
their social and religious life; and I conceive the Book of Hosea to be 
the work of a thinker of no small magnitude. He was what his 
people needed, a man of letters and a religious teacher, rather than 
a statesman or political haranguer. His work, as he conceived of it, 
was not likely to bring him into conflict with the civic authorities, 
especially if he published pseudonymously and avoided the mention 
of persons in power. My study of this prophetic piece of less than 
three thousand words, the length of an average sermon, forbids my 
accepting it as made up of outlines of public addresses covering 
many years of labor, and years, too, when a public speaker out of 
sympathy with the authorities might easily have incurred their 
disfavor. I believe it to be a sort of tractate, written perhaps at a 
sitting, in white heat, by an intense Israelitish patriot, reformer and 
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spiritual guide of his people. It is a piece of literature that was 
lighted up by rare imaginative touches, despite some gross and revolt¬ 
ing similes, and warmed with intensest feeling. It was not without 
many literary blemishes when judged by more classic standards 
than were known to the author; but its high ethical tone and its keen 
appreciation of economic and social values give it no little interest for 
us today. 

One reason which I have for regarding this prophetic piece a late 
pseudepigraphic work is that there is no trace of this name (JlDVJ) 
in the historical records of either the eighth or seventh century b. c. 
Neither in the reign of Jeroboam II, or the later kings of North 
Israel, is there mention of him. In the annals of Jeroboam II we 
read of -«nn nw nraK vcssn Tiaa-p nrr; but yann is not 
alluded to. 3 Nor does such a prophet appear in the narratives of 
the reigns of Ahaz and Hezekiah of Judah half a century later. If 
I am reminded that this is true of Amos, I can only reply that it is 
true and that this is one reason which I find for assigning the book 
which bears this name to a late date. 4 If such a prophet as Hosea 
actually existed and bore a prominent part in the affairs of that 
early time we would naturally expect to come upon some allusions to 
him, especially as the narratives of the kings of Israel and Judah 
appear to be prophetic in character; but we find none such. 

The name JlDVI (deliverance) is not an altogether improbable 
one, for it is given as that borne by one of the heroes of Israel’s 
past, as we see from Num. 13:8, 16 and Deut. 32:44. This is not 
the common form of the name as it appears in ancient legend; 
yravr , however, is from the same verbal root. It is likely that 
the divine name ST, used here as a prefix, represents an afterthought. 
Sirin also curiously enough appears as the name of the last king of 
Israel, presumably as a nickname; for it is hardly to be supposed 
that it could have been his real name. What we have specially to 
notice is that it is significant that this name should appear as the 
name of the author of this prophetic piece because it is strangely 
suited to the book in which, despite its threats and warnings and its 
oracles of doom, if taken as it stands before critical literary surgery 
has cut away its choicer portions, the thought of deliverance is 

# II Kings, 14:25. 4 AJSL, XVIII, pp. 65 f. 
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predominant. These optimistic passages are sublime assurances of 
deliverance. The Golah are to be saved; and the land and its cities 
to be redeemed. Even if with certain scholars we delete important 
passages which in their particularity and their radiant hopefulness 
are “unquestionably from the exilic times,” 5 we still have many 
such characteristic minor assertions left, such as: 6:1-3, lib; 8:10; 
and 13:4, 9f, where we have the assertions: “for in me is thy help ” 
and “I am now thy king and I will save thee in all thy cities.” 
Even if we delete these and kindred passages and so seriously muti¬ 
late this prophetic piece of literature we should still have Yahweh’s 
love for his people set forth by such strong statements and by such 
vivid imagery that it would not seem wholly inappropriate to have 
the name “Deliverance” stand as the name of the author of it. 
But I am unwilling, as will elsewhere appear, though I accept these 
zionistic, or messianic, passages as evidences of the late date of this 
little book, to delete them. Retaining them I find it rings with the 
joyous note of deliverance, that its many minor strains are well-nigh 
lost in this great and predominant note of deliverance. 

The title of this book has been looked upon of late with no 
little disfavor. Some scholars are unwilling to accept it as it stands. 
They have no objection against the first half: “UDS ni!T"“Qn 
■n«a-p smrlllt rrn; but they do feel that the latter half can- 
not have been a part of the original title: THK BrVT PH? 

b&mr aar-p tra t rsrs\ nun' •oba rrprrr .* Not only 

is there failure here to name the later kings of North Israel, but the 
kings of Judah who are named in connection with Jeroboam belonged 
to a time some two generations subsequent to that king. It is un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that a prophet whose literary remains are 
gathered in this little book could have had a public career of between 
fifty and seventy years. Wellhausen very truly says: “ Aber der Syn¬ 
chronisms * der judaischen und israelitishen Kdnige—der noch 
dazu kein rechtiger Synchromismus ist—ist nicht alt, und die beiden 
Daten, aus denen er sich zusammensetzt, sind irrig.” 7 But if this 
latter part of the title is late, may not the remainder of it be? To 

* Harper, A mot and Hotea, cbd. 

* Wellhausen, KP , pp. 96 f.; Harper, op. tit., pp. 201 f. 

7 KP, pp. 96 f. 
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me the title as it stands is about what might be expected if the late 
author of the book wished to date his work back in the earlier time. 
He would be likely to name his kings in a somewhat haphazard way, 
careful only to mention those who ruled, both north and south, prior 
to the fall of their respective kingdoms. Accuracy would not be 
aimed at; especially as to those of the writer's contemporaries who 
looked back across the centuries that had intervened kings like 
Jeroboam II and Hezekiah loomed larger than many others. He 
could name Jeroboam without naming the later kings of Israel; 
but he could hardly think of naming Uzziah without passing on to 
Hezekiah. Nor do I find any evidence that the writer was not 
interested in Judah. Elsewhere I shall dwell upon things which 
lead me to believe that Judah occupied a large place in his thought; 
although he was on the whole less inclined to denounce the people 
of the South than he was to bear heavily upon those of the North. 

The fact that this supposed eighth-century prophet was imagina¬ 
tively conceived appears also in the narrative portions of the first 
three chapters. These from the old point of view have been taken 
to be imaginative by some scholars; but their fictitious character 
appears even more unmistakably if we think of the late author as 
so picturing his supposed prophet. He is not narrating a tragic 
personal experience; nor is he imaginatively describing himself qs 
passing through such. He is describing in a way purely imaginative 
the supposed tragic experience of his supposed prophet of a date 
centuries prior to his own time. This picture of unhappy wedded 
life which was designed, as worked out, to make vivid the unworthi¬ 
ness of Israel and Yahweh’s great love and wonderful forbearance, 
may here be re-examined for the sake of the light such study may 
throw upon our discussion of the place and date of the book. 

Despite the efforts of scholars to prove the contrary, the fact 
remains that this supposed prophet is conceived of as ordered to 
marry an impure woman. □‘'DIDT IVJJS ^b"p ^ is really 
equivalent to: “Go and marry a whore." It has been remarked by 
Dr. Harper that “a wife of whoredoms” was “not one who was 
unchaste at the time of marriage, because (a) Hosea would scarcely 
have attributed such a command to Yahweh.” 8 But may we not 

1 Harper, op. eft., p. 207. 
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think of a late author as imaginatively picturing his prophet as 
having been so commanded? He may not have expected his people 
to take him literally. Dr. Harper gives as another reason for not 
taking the command literally: “ (6) this would be inconsistent with 
the symbolic representation which makes Israel (and, therefore, the 
woman) at first faithful.” But may not an unchaste woman who 
for some years is supposed to be true to her husband, after once he 
has married her, rescuing her from a life of shame, the more reason¬ 
ably after all be conceived of as standing symbolically for Israel? 
Another reason given for refusing to take the command literally is 
" (c) the ordinary word HDT would better have been used.” True; 
but such awkward constructions as BOOT IYvDK are not exceptional 
in the Old Testament (see HDT STDS, in Lev. 21:7). 

The names given the wife and her father and those given later to 
her children are such as to reveal the imaginative character of the 
narrative and to reinforce our conclusion that the whole narrative 
is late. 103 (completion or perfection), the name of the supposed 
wife, is not such a name as a real Israelitish woman could be expected 
to bear; nor is O^blH (double-cake), the name of the supposed 
father, a real personal name; while the names given the children, 
according to the narrative, are as preposterous as the names Isaiah 
is said to have given his children: b&CHP (Jezreel), HOm fctb 
(no-mercy); *WKb (not-my-people). I agree with Wellhausen, who 
remarks: “Gomer und Diblaim sind vollig undurchsichtige Eigen- 
namen, und als solche interessant; ” * but I cannot say that such names 
really were characteristic of the time. And I cannot call attention 
to OTB? as a proper name belonging to the period; for DIOS, as I 
have elsewhere suggested, is probably a name invented and given a 
supposititious prophet. The first son was to bear the name bfcCHr, 
not because of its significance, but because Yahweh was to visit the 
blood shed at bwtr upon the house of Jehu (KIIT) and to cause 
the kingdom of the house of Israel to cease. The name the daughter 
was said to bear was equally improbable as a name actually borne, 
iTOn-) tfb (unpitied). The second son was to be called *WKb 
(not-my-people), another preposterous name. 

But the first three chapters, which form a section by themselves, 

• KP, p. 97. 
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apart from the title, the names of the supposed actors, and the 
nature of the part which the prophet is made to play, bear many 
marks of being late as well as purely imaginative. The thought of 
the people and of the land as guilty of whoredom, of infidelity to 
Yahweh, 1:2, because other gods than Yahweh were worshiped 
by the people is a late thought. It at least is not earlier than the 
Deuteronomists, who seem to have been responsible for it, as we see 
from Deut. 31:16; Ex. 34:15, 16; Judges 2:17; 8:27, 33, etc., all 
of which passages presumably are deuteronomic. It certainly may 
be seriously questioned whether there was any real intention of 
endeavoring to discourage such worship until the Deuteronomists 
with their more exclusive ideals as ardent monotheists arose and 
taught in the exilic time. There is no mistaking the force of the 
verse from which the above words are taken, though the construction 
is awkward. The prophet is instructed to take as wife a lewd 
woman and through her to beget children that will be lewd that the 
wife may stand forth for faithless, recreant Israel. Whom the 
children stand for it is not easy to decide. Presumably the symbolic 
language should not be pressed so far as to attempt this. It is not 
they, but their names, which seem to have significance. We are 
more concerned to fix approximately the time, to place the book 
which contains these three chapters where it belongs. The words 
“for yet a little while, and I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon 
the house of Jehu,” vs. 4, are manifestly retrospective. The author 
endeavors to take his people back in thought to a time prior to the 
fall of the house of Jehu and make them see that the end of that 
dynasty, which he may have confounded with the end of North 
Israel as a kingdom, was in the nature of a divine judgment. Thus 
most forcibly could he make those whom he in the late time addressed 
feel the peril in which they had placed themselves by their lawlessness 
and infidelity to Yahweh. 

It is evident from 1:5 that the author was not one who lived in 
the time of Jeroboam II and predicted the fall of North Israel, but 
one who lived long subsequent thereto and so was able to look back 
upon that event and yet, having thrown himself in thought back into 
that earlier time, adopt the language of prediction. The same may 
be said of vss. 6 and 9. Especially is this true of the words “ for I 
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will remove them utterly.” Even in the midst of the most severe 
arraignment of his people the writer makes it very evident that he 
believes that they may be brought back to their supposed allegiance 
to Yahweh, 2:4-15. The people are to be pleaded with, if perchance 
they may be lured from their idolatry (vs. 4). They are to be hedged 
about and kept from their old worship (vss. 8, 9). They are to be 
subjected to such discipline that they will turn naturally to Yahweh 
their God, to whom their fathers were supposed to be loyally attached 
in the early time. One cannot forbear thinking that the writer had 
in mind not merely the discipline of foreign tyranny which the people 
at home were groaning under, but also, and perhaps especially, the 
trials and disappointments of those living abroad as exiles from their 
fatherland. Such trying experiences must have proved disciplinary, 
not alone because they would necessitate physical suffering but also 
because they would interrupt the observance of special feast-days 
and the more common religious rites without which life must have 
seemed impossible (vs. 13). They would also cut them off very 
largely from the enjoyment of the products of their fields (vss. 10, 14). 
Such words as we find in chap. 2:4-15 are as manifestly yost-eventum 
as the most radiant zionistic passages. They have to do with things 
suffered by the land and people and with the social and religious 
conditions of the Persian time. 

It seems reasonable to look upon chap. 3 as a sort of supplement 
to chaps. 1 and 2, a supplement in which the supposed prophet gets 
back the wife who had forsaken him, for though fftEK may stand 
for any woman without PI, it may also be rendered “wife.” This 
seems from the nature of the narrative what was intended to be 
conveyed by the writer. Having secured her, the prophet was to 
shut her away from her lovers (cf. 2:8, 9). Here again we seem to 
have an allusion to the exilic time and to the exclusion of the people 
from their land and its old-time worship. 0*2“) is indefinite, 

but it is in accord with Hebrew usage to regard it as referring to such 
a period as that of the exile. 

But what, it may be asked, of the remaining chapters of the 
book? What of the ampler data that have to do with the moral and 
religious status of the people? We may look first at some of the 
data having to do with North Israel, more particularly the data 
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which have to do with the land and the political and social welfare 
of the people; for it was this part of the land which claimed much, 
though by no means all, of the author’s attention, as we later on 
shall see. The larger part of the above-mentioned mass of data is 
such as leads me to believe that this prophetic writer wrote of condi¬ 
tions he was facing and facing not in the time prior to the fall of 
Samaria but long subsequent thereto. It remains to be seen whether, 
here and elsewhere, I can make this evident. We look, then, at the 
condition of things which existed in the North. 

The land seems to have been suffering because of the lawlessness, 
greed, and want of neighborliness on the part of the people. At once 
we come upon the announcement of the fact that Yahweh has a con¬ 
troversy with the inhabitants of the land, 4:1. We learn to dis¬ 
tinguish between such allusions in the prophetic writings and those 
which have to do with, or which include, the Golah. 10 The people had 
displeased Yahweh by their lust and cruelty. They are charged with 
nb», wro, ran, and other crimes. 11 So was the 

land given over to violence that the writer declared “ blood touches 
blood,” 4:2, which virtually is saying that deeds of blood follow 
one another in close succession. This probably was an exaggeration; 
but it must be accepted as calling attention to a very unhappy state 
of affairs. This is made more apparent by references to organized 
highway robbery (7:1; cf. 5:1; 6:9). This occurred not only at 
home; but their outlaws carried their lawlessness over into Gilead, 
priests and prophets, forgetful of their calling, joining in such outrage 
for the sake of spoil. The common greed and inhumanity of the 
people found classic expression in 4:1, “ because there is no truth, 
nor goodness, nor knowledge of God in the land,” (cf. 6:4, 6). The 
want of knowledge of Yahweh with w’hich the people were so fre¬ 
quently charged seems to have referred not alone to a failure to 
regard him and his rPfln, which in its earlier deliverances and 
codifications had to do with the relations the Hebrew sustained to 
his fellow Hebrew, but also to a want of regard for religious values 
generally (4:6; 5:4; 6:3, etc.). In the midst of all this social 
anarchy there seems to have been a failure on the part of the properly 

l0 8ee Joel 1:2, 14; 2:1; Zeph. 1:18; cf. Jer. 28:6; 29:4; Zach. 6:10. 

11 See 4:2; 7:1-4; 9:13; 10:13; 11:6; 12:8. 
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constituted authorities to administer justice in the local tribunals 
(5:11; cf. 7:7. See especially BSEO yiS"l pTW, which 

is happily rendered by Wellhausen: “Bedriickung und Rechtsbruch 
herrschen in Ephraim”). 

Closely connected with this prevailing greed, treachery, and law¬ 
lessness was the failure of crops and the decline in population, which 
last, as we shall see later, was owing more to the migrations of the 
people abroad than to the disorder and crime at home (7:14; 8:7; 
9:11, 12, 13, 16, etc.). Even passages in which the author, remind¬ 
ing himself that he had dated his book back in the early time, sounds 
the predictive note, manifestly had in mind a glory that had departed 
(6:4; 13:3, etc.). 

But what of Judah? Were things really so much better there? 
While there is not as frequent mention of lawlessness in Judah, there 
are allusions to an unhappy state of affairs. After alluding to the 
violence and infidelity to Yahweh in the North and declaring that 
Ephraim shall fall in consequence, this prophetic writer adds that 
Judah shall fall with them; we are left to infer for similar offenses 
(5:4 f.). The leaders, or chiefs, of Judah are specially mentioned as 
lawless (5:10). In 5:13 we are told that Judah saw VTO (his 
wound or injury). This assertion virtually places Judah as an 
afflicted land on a plane with North Israel. This again is true of 
6:4 and 11. In the first verse the question which is sadly raised 
as to Judah is similar to that put in the mouth of Yahweh concerning 
Ephraim. In the second verse, mentioned above, the assertion is 
that a harvest, or reckoning, is in store for Judah. Still again 
Yahweh, we are told, has a controversy with Judah (12:3); which 
may be taken as explaining why he is said to have exclaimed that he 
would be as rottenness to Judah anti again in almost the same breath 
that he would be as a young lion that rends ere he leaves his victim, 
to this same people. It is significant that Dr. Harper substitutes 
for rnvr in 5:10, 12, 13, 14, and 12:3. u In 5:5 he 
lets rrnrr stand; but omits it in 6:4. 13 In 6:11 he takes the 
reference to “Judah” to be an evident gloss. 14 In 12:1 he lets 
“Judah” stand; but he translates the statement in a way I cannot 

11 Op. ext., pp. 275, 277 f., 378. 

« Ibid., pp. 270, 285. u Ibid., p. 291. 
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accept. The words ■p3SO D'fflnp-QJI b&TD5 11 15 mVPl may 
far better be rendered as Gcsenius long ago suggested: “Judah 
yet runs wild from Yahweh and his holy ones.” 16 Dr. Harper's 
handling of the above passages may be regarded as suggesting 
the need of a new point of view in approaching the text of this 
prophetic book. From the old point of view it seems unreasonable 
'to expect more than the most meager allusions to Judah, and 
those of a fairly commendatory character. If, however, we look 
upon this book as an exilic production of the Persian time we need 
not be surprised to find statements which reveal an unhappy state 
of things in the South as well as the North. 

The rulers and chiefs of the people in both parts of Canaan, but 
more especially in the North, seem to have encouraged rather than 
restrained the people. In 5:10, as we have seen, the chiefs or rulers 
of Judah are likened in their lawlessness to those who remove land¬ 
marks, or boundary-stones. In 9:15, Yahweh is made to say of 
the chiefs or rulers that they are rebellious; but inasmuch as there is 
reference here to his house, which presumably was in Jerusalem, and 
to the wicked whom he purposed to drive therefrom, we may believe 
that leaders of Judah as well as of Ephraim were in his mind. In 
5:1, where a note of warning was sounded against the house of the 
king, it is unquestionably North Israel the prophetic writer has in 
mind, although the term ■fw may covertly have been used to 
designate the Persian satrap or governor. The want of character 
on the part of their rulers in the North appears clearly in 7:3 ff., 
where the people are said to gladden their king, or governor, with 
their wickedness and their chiefs with their falsehoods. Such heads 
of state, especially if they chanced to be foreign deputies, might be 
very ready to encourage a certain amount of lawlessness if only the 
taxes levied were promptly paid into their treasuries. It should be 
very evident that the North Israelitish line of kings had already 
become extinct, that Samaria had long since fallen (8:5; 10:5-7; 
14:1), and that her kings were no more (7:16; 10:7, 15; 13:11). 
Hence such rulers as they had were petty, characterless satraps and 
officials of the Persian overlord. It was not safe for the author to 
speak plainly of these; so he used circumspectly the term “jbo, 

11 Ibid., p. 376. 
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which could be used appropriately of any ruler, and the term , 
which could be used of a ruler, chief, or subordinate, or even of a 
noble who had no official status. These rulers might not only 
wink at lawlessness, but they could show themselves lewd and 
drunken (4:18; 7:3-6). They could also do what no native 
king was likely to do—bring to naught the local tribunals. This 
universal lawlessness, rendered all the worse, especially in the North, 
because of the weakness and unworthiness of the rulers, seems to 
have accounted in part for the foreign-mania which was so offensive 
to the writer. 

The people of Ephraim and Judah, we are told, finding themselves 
in distress went abroad, or sent abroad (“jb' and Mb® both are 
used). The passage, like other kindred ones in this prophetic book, 
is highly rhetorical. As the second clause in 5:13 (PHim 
WRTnS) balances the first (TblTfiS D^EK KTl), so perhaps the 
fourth should balance the third. Hence as we have D^EK 
^rns&rba we should also have 3T -|bB*b« PHIIT nb’jn , sup¬ 
plying rrriPP. Dr. Harper, who substituted b&PlZT for PHliT 
in the second clause above, naturally inserts b&OlZT here. 15 
Of course it must be understood that here and throughout the 
book “fl'vEK stands for the East, as is often the case in the pro¬ 
phetic writings, especially in the Book of Isaiah; as Egypt stands 
for the West. Here we have DTP “jb?J, the hostile king, which 
stands for any hostile power. Nor need the passage be taken as 
referring to anything in the nature of an embassy; for the writer 
may have had in mind nothing more than the general disposition to 
go abroad for economic and social reasons on the part of the people 
both north and south who had lost interest or faith in their father- 
land. This conception comes out more clearly in 7:8, where it is 
said of Ephraim that he has mixed himself with the peoples. They 
appear to have been fast losing their identity as a tribe; for not only 
was there a constant movement abroad, but foreigners were coming 
in and possessing themselves of their substance, a movement that it 
is to be presumed foreign satraps favored (see 7:9; 8:7; cf. II Kings 
17:24 ff.). It may be that this latter passage is but a legend or 
folk-tale in which an effort’ is made to explain in the late time how it 

u Op. cit., p. 277. 
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was that so many foreigners were located in the North. Having 
been encouraged by Persian satraps to locate there, late historians 
of Israel might speak of them and their descendants as in the above 
passage. The deterioration in Ephraim, as it appears to the writer, 
the loss of national character through foreign admixture and the 
aping of foreign ways, is expressed in a forceful phrase "’bi PI3P 
nSlSn, a cake not baked, i. e., baked only on one side. But the 
author’s apt characterizations do not stop here. He declares that 
Ephraim is like a silly timid dove. The people call upon Egypt; they 
go to Assyria, i. e., in their extremity they look both west and east 
for relief and migrate thither in increasing numbers (7:11). Having 
lost faith in their land and its gods they go abroad. There may have 
been in this verse a reminiscence of the time when their kings in 
Israel and Judah looked abroad for help; but covertly at least the 
foreign-mania of the people was rebuked (cf. 7:12-16). According 
to 8:8, Israel was swallowed up among the nations. It seemed to 
the writer apparently that the major part of the people had gone 
abroad, had expatriated themselves. So far removed was he from 
any of the forced migrations that he does not speak of these. Accord¬ 
ing to 8:9 the people like a solitary ass have found their way East 
without a leader or guide. In doing so they have sold themselves 
to the nations (vss. 9b, 10a); while according to 9:17 their God is 
said to have cast them away because of their infidelity to him and 
so has forced them to become wanderers among the nations. Here 
the writer, changing his point of view, indulges in the thought, for 
evident reasons—for could he not thus discourage such migrations?— 
that these people who have gone abroad have virtually been cast 
away by their God. In 9:3 the disposition to go is so alluded to 
as to lead it to be inferred that the writer looked upon the move¬ 
ment as forced by the exigencies of their situation, owing to a 
failure of crops and Yahweh’s displeasure: “They shall not dwell 
in Yahweh’s land; but Ephraim shall return to Egypt, and they 
shall eat unclean food in Assyria.” This thought that their exile 
had been decreed seems to find still further expression in vs. 6, where 
the writer exclaims: “For, lo, they are gone away unto Assyria,” 17 
and adds: “ Egypt shall gather them up, Memphis shall bury them,” 

17 1 accept Wellhausen’s emendation, "lTBfcC for HE'D, KP, p. 12a 
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thus suggesting to them the thought of the improbability of their 
ever returning wherever they might go. Omitting the Kb, as we 
must, in 11:5, we read what the author says of Ephraim 3112T 
■fib E Kin Traao n■HXE y>K"bK, which may have the force of 
the present: “ He returns to the land of Egypt and Assyria is his 
king,” i. e., he spreads himself over both the East and the West. 
The friendliness of attitude toward foreign lands appears in 12:2, 
where it is declared: “.and they make a covenant with Assyria, and 
oil is carried into Egypt.” This may be in part reminiscent of old 
times and the disposition to endeavor to win the favor of neighboring 
peoples; but it is best not to take it literally, for only in the early days 
of the northern kingdom was there, so far as we know, any effort to 
curry favor with Egypt. We rather are to suppose that the author 
has in mind a general disposition in the late time to regard foreign 
nations favorably as far superior to their own. The frequent 
mention of Assyria, or the East, leads us to surmise that Persia, or 
more particularly, perhaps, Babylon, was looked upon as the coveted 
goal of those who dreamed of riches gotten in trade or of the wisdom 
secured through schools and libraries. Dr. Harper translates 13:7, 
“And so I will be to them like a lion, like a leopard on the way 
to Assyria.” 18 This agrees with Wellhausen, who renders the 
last clause, the doubtful one: “Auf dem Wege nach Assur.” 19 I 
heartily endorse this translation. Certainly, too, I must regard 
vs. 8 a part of the threat which was intended to discourage the 
emigration of the peoples abroad. 

There are passages, we should not fail to notice, in which there are 
allusions to wealth and prosperity. W’e may admit, bad as things 
were, that the author, like other prophetic writers, took too pessimis¬ 
tic a view of the situation, that so far as the migrations abroad were 
concerned other than economic reasons were often operative, and 
that so far as the conditions at home were concerned, life and crops 
were probably more secure than he pictured them. We know 
northern Palestine well enough to believe that agriculturally it 
probably quickly responded to the farmer and recovered from the 
conquests which preceded the Persian period. The Book of Amos, 
which I take to belong to about the same time as Hosea, alluded to 

18 Op. cit., p. 398. » KP, p. 19. 
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evidences of wealth in North Israel, although the writer reveals that 
it was in the hands of the few rather than the many (see 4:1; 6:1, 
etc.). In 12:9 Ephraim is represented as saying: “Surely I am 
become rich, I have found me wealth.” This assertion so closely 
follows the charge brought against him as a merchant that 

one is left to infer that the substance referred to had been largely 
secured by traffic at home or trade abroad. This statement taken 
alone would suggest a late date, to say nothing of the fact that the 
term ?»> for trader, is unquestionably late (see Job 40:30; Zach. 
14:21; Isa. 23:8; Zeph. 1:11). However gained, the writer here 
reveals to us the fact that there was wealth in Ephraim, despite the 
unsettled condition and the poverty of the masses. In harmony 
with this is the allusion in 8:14 to large buildings in the North, 
presumably private dwellings, lYlbSTI and (cf. Amos, 

■p?T8, 6:8; cf. 2:5, and bVftn rvan, 6:11, also qnnrrTVQ 
ypn rrn-b?, 3:15). There is also allusion to newly walled 
cities in Judah, 8:14. Such prosperity as is thus alluded to, though 
enjoyed only by the few, may account for the pride or arrogance of 
which there is unfriendly mention (5:5; 7:14). In part this may 
have had reference to the people abroad; but surely it was not 
wholly addressed to them. 

It seems to me we have here in the mass of data that has to do 
with the unsettled state of the land and the consequent want of 
security of life and property, with the general low tone of morals 
and the weakness and want of character on the part of the rulers and 
the nobles, and with migrations of the people to other lands, material 
that forces upon us the conclusion that this prophetic book cannot 
have been written earlier than the Persian time. That life was 
somewhat insecure in the North in the decades which immediately 
preceded the fall of Samaria we must believe; and that it was wanting 
in moral soundness we must also believe; but that it was as unsettled 
as it continued to be for two or three centuries later seems unlikely. 
Organized bands of highwaymen probably did not go about; nor 
can we believe that the administration of justice in local tribunals 
utterly broke down. Then, too, while the rulers were unprincipled 
to a considerable extent, especially in the North, it is hardly likely 
that they were as inclined to wink at lawlessness, or to league them- 
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selves with evil-doers, as in the later period the rulers were. I can 
understand why some scholars delete all references to an unhappy 
state of things in Judea or substitute Israel for Judah in such passages, 
because such statements, if allowed to stand, must be considered late. 
But I greatly prefer to let them stand; and to speak of them as data 
which point to the late date of the book. 

Nothing, however, in the passages we have considered, more surely 
reveals the fact that the book is late than the allusions to the foreign- 
mania of the people and the constant streaming of life abroad. We 
may say very confidently that there were few who went either east or 
west to reside prior to the conquest of the land by foreign powers; 
nor is it likely that many went before the days of Persian supremacy 
or overlordship; although it is admitted that the two kingdoms 
learned to lean on foreign overlords long before they fell. After 
the conquest there seem to have been decades when under certain 
satraps life was more secure, more remunerative, and happier 
abroad than at home. So into the East, especially to Babylon, and 
into the West, i. e., into Egypt, the Asiatic Greek colonies, etc., the 
people of Israel passed. For various reasons it seemed unwise for 
prophetic writers of the Persian time to mention the exact destina¬ 
tion of different migrations of their people. Perhaps they could not 
do so because they distributed themselves over such wide areas. 
To avoid unpleasantness, or for convenience 7 sake, Assyria came to 
stand for the East and Egypt for the West. The fact that they 
dated their writing back into the days of the kings would make it 
seem the more reasonable to use these geographical names. 

Those who look, as I do, upon the Deuteronomists as reformers 
who did their work in the early exilic time, who believe, as I do, that 
there was no serious effort to abolish the many local shrines and the 
abuses which had flourished in and around them prior to their time 
can have no trouble with the religious data of this prophetic book. 
While they may admit that most things denounced flourished in the 
eighth and seventh centuries b. c., they see no reason for supposing 
that a much better state of things existed in the early Persian time. 
Though the Deuteronomists had labored, or were laboring, inde- 
fatigably, it is presumable they made slow work of radically chang¬ 
ing the customs of their people and uniting them in the common 
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worship of Yahweh. The fact that this prophetic writer denounced 
most of the religious customs and practices of his day is to be noted; 
for these were such as were abhorrent to a devout worshiper of 
Yahweh. 

They'sacrificed and burnt incense, we are told, upon high places, 
the hills of the land, and under sacred trees (4:12, 15; 10:8). It is 
likely that such neighborhood worship long continued. Only the 
growing popularity of the temple service in Jerusalem in the post- 
exilic time and the local synagogues that were established upon the 
return of the Golah throughout the land could have reduced such 
popular worship to the minimum. Even now, as the late Professor 
Curtis has shown, there are unmistakable traces of such worship 
among the poor peasants of Palestine and Syria. The Baal cult is 
mentioned as flourishing; but Astarte does not find mention. This, 
however, cannot be taken as indicating any failure on the part of the 
people to pay homage to that popular eastern goddess; for idols, or 
images, are mentioned, some of which presumably were used in 
her worship. This prophetic writer was not so much interested in 
specifying the various forms of idolatry as he was in denouncing all 
worship of other gods as whoredom, or infidelity to Yahweh (see 
4:12; 5:3; 6:10, etc.). Associated with this worship there was 
gross drunkenness and lewdness (4:11; 7:14; 9:4); and especially 
(4:13 f.) where both sexes are spoken of as going up to those high 
places for immoral purposes. Even in Judah things were so bad as 
regards such worship that a caution was addressed to the people: 
and there presumably the deuteronomic reformation was under way 
(4:15). 

But despite all the attention given to other gods, Yahweh was 
zealously worshiped, though presumably with rites and ceremonies, 
and withal images, which were exceedingly offensive to such a man 
as the author of this book (5:6; 8:13, etc.). As in the days of 
another prophetic writer the zeal of the people in their Yahweh- 
worship was denounced as displeasing to their God (5:6; 6:6; 8:13; 
9:4 f.; cf. Isa. 1:11 ff.). Indeed we read of an increase of altars, so 
religious were the people (8:11; 10:1; 12:12). This worship 
seems to have been in the hands of priests who were even more 
disreputable than the worshipers (4:6-9; 5:1; 6:9; 10:5). 
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Some of the punishments mentioned must have long before come 
upon them. It is presumable that the calves of Samaria had been 
destroyed (8:6; cf.; 10:5); that Samaria had fallen (8:5 ff.; 10:5; 
14:1); and that the people no longer had a king of their own (10:7,15). 
Even the migrations of the people to other lands were considered by 
the writer as in the nature of judgments of Yahweh (9:3 ff., 15). 
The time of this writer is here spoken of as a time of recompense, a 
day of visitation, because Yahweh was conceived of as having 
forsaken them and their land. When the writer prays that their 
women may miscarry in childbirth and that their breasts may dry 
up we appreciate that his feelings have overmastered him or that his 
pen has run wild (9:14); but beneath all his rhetorical flights we 
discover evidences of a state of things most distressing. Judah, he 
intimates, has been false to her God and cannot escape the common 
lot of the recreant (5:5; 6:11, etc.). The writer dwells upon 
Yahweh's affliction of the land in words of not a little poetic beauty; 
but in words that are none the less forceful because they are beautiful 
(4:3, 19; 6:3 f.; 8:7; 9:2, 11; 13:3). 

The traces of the influence of the Deuteronomists seem to me 
to be numerous and to favor my conviction that we have here a late 
work. Not only do I find such deuteronomic phrases and clauses 
as reveal the influence of the deuteronomic school, or the Book of 
Deuteronomy; but I also find considerable sympathy with deutero¬ 
nomic ideals. There are also little things here and there that lead 
me to suppose that the Deuteronomists were still at work in the 
interests of the new Yahwism and were specially endeavoring to 
purify and centralize worship. We may pass over the first three 
chapters, which are nothing if they are not in substantial sympathy 
with the loftier deuteronomic ideals; and may confine our attention 
to the remainder of the book. 

There is, as we would naturally expect to find in’ one in sym¬ 
pathy with deuteronomic ideals, hostility to high places, to worship 
under sacred trees, and at such sanctuaries as Bethel and Gilgal 
(4:15; 5:8; 9:15; 10:5, 8, 15; 12:12). Therewith we discover 
unfriendliness to the many altars of the land (8:11; 10:2,8; 12:12). 
The writer's allusions to the house of Yahweh seem to reveal favor 
for a central sanctuary and to suggest that there was but one whose 
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legitimacy was not questioned by him. He represents Yahweh as 
saying: “On account of the evil of their doings I will drive them 
from my house.” I cannot agree with Dr. Harper, who says: “The 
house here is not the temple, but Palestine, the land of Israel,”* 0 a 
remark which he consistently repeats in connection with most of the 
allusions to a house of Yahweh in the text of this book. I fail to see 
how any other house than the house of Yahweh in Jerusalem was 
meant; though it may not have been the temple of post-exilic 
Judaism. The reference to PHiT ITU in 8:1 is found in a 
forceful simile; but the reference is all the more suggestive of the 
fact that the house of Yahweh to which he alluded was well known. 
In 9:4 it is said of the bread of mourning, or of their food which is 
like it, that it shall not come in the house of Yahweh. This is not, 
as Dr. Harper suggests, any place consecrated to Yahweh; but the 
temple itself, his house in Jerusalem. 21 In 9:15, a passage alluded 
to above, it is evident that the prophetic writer felt that most of the 
people were unworthy to worship Yahweh in his house in Jerusalem. 
He seems to have been as interested in bringing the people to such a 
standard of conduct as would fit them for the new worship as the 
Deuteronomists were to make the temple and its worship in Jerusa¬ 
lem all that they felt it ought to be. 

There is on the part of the writer hostility to idolatry' in all its 
forms, such as only one imbued with the sentiments of Deuterono¬ 
mists could be expected to manifest (8:4; 10:1 f.; 13:2). Then the 
thought of idolatry as whoredom, or infidelity to Yahweh, is espe¬ 
cially deuteronomic (4:12; 5:4; 9:1, etc.; cf. Deut. 31:16; Exod. 
34:15, which presumably are deuteronomic). While there is no 
reference in this prophetic book to the Levitical priesthood of the 
Deuteronomists, there is a horror of the priests who are scattered 
through the land that is itself deuteronomic. To the writer there 
is no God but Yahweh (13:4; cf. Deut. 5:7; 7:9, etc.). Forgetful¬ 
ness of Yahweh is something with which this writer charges his 
people again and again (4:1,6; 6:6; etc.). This the Deuteronomists 
abhorred (Deut. 6:12; 8:11; 9:23, etc.). Therewith is the thought 
of the evil of fullness or satiety as leading to such forgetfulness 
(12:9; 13:6; cf. Deut. 6:Ilf; 8:10-13). Then, too, there is an 

Op. cit p. 339. « Op. cit., p. 329. 
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unfriendliness to horses, perhaps for the same reason as the Dcuter- 
onomists abhorred them, because they were obtained from Egypt 
and seemed to bring with them a love of war and of Egyptian 
customs (14:4; cf. Deut. 17:16). 

The writer’s opposition to the professional prophetic class seems 
to be deuteronomic (4:5; 9:7 f.; cf. Deut. 13:1-5). The thought 
that by a prophet Yahweh brought his people out of Egypt is in 
harmony with Deut. IS: 15 (12:14). There are other historical 
allusions that remind us of similar ones in Deuteronomy. There is 
the writer’s mention of Baal-Peor, which is in the tone of a Deuter- 
onomist, and of Admah and Zeboim (9:10; 11:8; cf. Deut. 4:3; 
29:23). 

Then, too, I find words and phrases which are characteristically 
deuteronomic: as *ppT (9:10; cf. Deut. 29:16; I Kings 11:5, 7; 
II King 23:13, 24, all of whfch passages are deuteronomic. Even the 
verb which does not appear In J E is found in Deut.); and "*D VfiC 
(7:14; cf. Deut. 9:12; 11:16; 17:20); and rmb«3 HmE *3 
(14:1; cf. Deut. 1:26, 43; 9:7, 23); and 'BK “pTI (11:9; cf. 
Deut. 13: IS and passages in the historical books which seem to 
have deuteronomic coloring). The verb, fT>H , it should be noticed, 
is specially characteristic of the Deuteronomists. See also DPT® 
(Hos. 9:9; 11:9; 13:9; cf. Deut. in which it is a very common verb). 
Drawn Tips-of Hos. 9:9 (cf. 4:9, 14; 8:13; 12:3) reminds us of a 
deuteronomic phrase TpE in Deut. 5:9 (cf. Exod. 20:5; 32:34; 
34:7) which passages I take to be deuteronomic. 

In his abstract conception of DETw (5:1, 11; 10:4; 12:7) 

the writer finds no point of contact with the Deuteronomists; but 
when he speaks of Yahweh’s DWETD he does (6:5; cf. Deut. 8:11; 
11:1; 26:17, etc.). Then, too, the writer’s attitude toward the 
pm is characteristically deuteronomic (4:6; 8:1, etc.; cf. Deut. 
17:11-19; 27:26; 28:58,61). Indeed, one wonders if we have not 
in Hos. 8:12, Tmr '2*1 ib^irOK, a reference to the deutero¬ 
nomic codification. Surely the writer’s concern for the covenant 
is deuteronomic (6:7; 8:1; 10:4; cf. Deut. 4:23; 5:2; etc.). 

Even in his hostility to a covenant with foreigners the writer shows 
his deuteronomic bent (12:2; cf. Deut. 7:2). 

Finally there is another and most important reason which I have 
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for regarding Hosea as a late pseudephigraphic book. It is that by 
so regarding it we may retain as an integral part of it the messianic, the 
optimistic, or, as I prefer to call them, the zionistic passages because 
they were addressed to the Golah and intended to incite them to return. 
Modern scholars, like Wellhausen abroad and Harper and H. P. Smith 
at home reject these passages, looking upon them as indubitably late, 
as they are, and as additions to the text. While it may be admitted 
that they often seem abrupt, to break in twain the passages into 
which they are thrust; and even in some instances seem to contradict 
the messages of woe or doom which they follow, I am inclined to 
look upon them as what might be expected, as indeed the words 
which this writer, as I have intimated already, wished especially to 
say and to say most clearly and effectively. I have been led to 
surmise that the words of warning and of doom were more pessimistic 
than they need have been, that the author designed them to 
serve as a sort of dark background for his radiant zionistic pictures; 
not but that there were evils that moved him at times. We must 
take up, one by one, the more important zionistic passages in order 
to grasp this side of the writer's thought, determine its relation to 
his less joyous words and its bearing on questions having to do with 
the date and authorship of this little book. 

Following the fateful words which the writer puts in the mouth 
of Yahweh in 1:9: “for ye are not my people, and I will not be 
your God," we have the sublime assurance: “ Yet the number of the 
children of Israel shall be as the sand of the sea, which cannot be 
measured nor numbered; and it shall come to pass, that, in the place 
where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, it shall be said 
unto them, Ye are the sons of the living God. And the children of 
Judah and the children of Israel shall be gathered together, and they 
shall appoint themselves one head, and shall come up out of the 
earth; for great shall be the day of Jezreel.” It is easy to see why this 
passage should be taken as a late insertion. In the first place, the 
transition from the preceding verse is very abrupt. Such a transi¬ 
tion is not, however, to be avoided by deleting this passage, for in 
2:3 we find: STCm DSTmabl TO? Drrwb *PEK. Then the 
passage has been rejected as a part of the original text, because it is 
a Golah passage, because it has to do with the scattered people of 
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both Israel and Judah, their return in large numbers to the land and 
their union as one nation under a single head. The deportations are 
in the distant past; the people have long been living abroad and 
presumably have been joined by thousands of their countrymen. 
The very fact that the “ children of Judah ” are mentioned as return¬ 
ing with the “ children of Israel ” is significant of a late date. But 
I prefer to retain the passage and to assume it to be one of many 
indications of the late composition of the entire book. I of course 
translate ■pKrrp *lbn, “ and they shall come up out of the 
earth,” for yifc* very frequently has this signification. It is note¬ 
worthy that barir OV b*n3 "0 refers back to 1:4, 5 which 
relates how the supposed prophet was instructed to give his son 
symbolically the name bfcCHr (btf hath planted). As once the 
day of bfcCnr had been a day of great slaughter, so once again it 
is to witness a mighty deliverance. It is not the first thought that 
interests the writer, save that it may serve as a warning to the recreant 
people of his time, so much as it is the second thought that dominates 
his mind in writing this portion of his prophetic piece. In this 
assertion his thought for the time finds its culmination. All else 
is contributory to it. 

The next zionistic passage is a long and inspiring one; but it can 
hardly be understood apart from the passages with which it is inter¬ 
woven. It is found in 2:16-25; and may best be examined in parts. 
It will be noticed that it is a sort of expansion of 2:1, 2. Instead of 
repeating what he has already said, the writer amplifies the thought 
of that passage by giving certain details which are necessary to the 
perfectness of his picture. His instincts seemed to be those of a 
literary artist. He who throughout his w*ork has many historical 
reminiscences seems just here to have in mind the old J E story of 
Yahweh's luring Israel from Egypt out into the wilderness where he 
could comfort and instruct the people. The people in foreign lands 
are being lured (this seems to be the force of the particip. PPfiM) 
and brought back by desert ways in which Yahweh who leads them 
may speak comforting words (2:16). Up through HTBb p325 

mpn they are to come, he says (2:17). It is not likely that many 
of the Golah found their way home up through this vale, any more 
than it is that they lingered in desert places along the way; but the 
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poetic language, touched with reminiscences of the experiences of 
their fathers, would appeal to them. In the new day when Yahweh's 
people are restored to the land they are no longer to address him as 
, a word long associated with another deity; but a term that has no 
such association is to be used (2:18 f.). Then the land is to be made 
secure as a place of abode; for a TC m Q is to be made with all wild 
beasts and noxious reptiles (2:20a; cf. Isa. 11:6-9; Ezek. 34:25); 
the implements of war are also to be destroyed and an era of peace 
is to be inaugurated (2:206; cf. Isa. 2:4; Ps. 72). This assurance 
of security ( rrazib DTaD'am) is one of the commonest in these 
Golah passages (Jer. 23:6; 32:37; 33:16; Ezek. 28:26; 34:25, 
27 f.; 38:8, etc.). Like other prophetic writers who had much to 
say about the unsettled state of the land, this writer must draw a 
different picture of what was to be in the new day or he could not 
hope to lure home the Golah . In that time the people are to be 
betrothed to Yahweh forever, in a union which is not only to be 
closer but one which is to be ethical in character (2:21 f.). Like vss. 
18 f. these verses link this passage indissolubly with what precedes 
2:16. Yet the one verb, which more than any other forms 

the link which binds this passage to the foregoing and at the same 
time gives the assertion its most distinctive character as a Golah 
passage is not found elsewhere in the prophetic writings. We are 
told that the result of this more intimate union of Yahweh with his 
people will be: PfiSTTlK fWTl. This, as we have seen, was 
considered by this prophet as a desideratum. The need of it 
appears in passages that are not zionistic. Then follows a passage, 
thoroughly characteristic of the Golah passages, in which" there is 
assurance of abundant harvests in the new day (2:23 f.; cf. Amos 
9:14; Ezek. 34:27; 36:30, etc.). The redeemed people are to be 
sown in the land and are to prosper as those upon whom Yahweh 
has had mercy and to whom in consequence he has become 
known (2:25). While this last verse is unmistakably zionistic it 
none the less surely links the passage in which it is found with what 
precedes it. 

We come upon another radiant passage in 3:4f. The children 
of Israel who live without rulers or chiefs of their own and without 
their idols and sacrifices can be none other than those scattered 
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abroad (3:4). D'31 trO" is an indefinite period; but it may 

stand for years if not for centuries. All this, however, is but pre¬ 
liminary to what follows, which has to do with the return and the 
re-establishment of the people under a new Davidic king: “after¬ 
ward shall the children of Israel return and seek Yahweh their God, 
and David their king, and shall come with fear unto Yahweh and to 
his goodness in the latter days,” 3:5. The preceding verse would 
hardly be explicable were it not for this; but this goes far beyond 
2:1 f. in its assurances, especially in that it names the king as belong¬ 
ing to the house of David. This was one of the characteristic utter¬ 
ances of the zionistic thought (Jer. 30:9; Ezek. 34:23 f.). The 
fact that David is spoken of as “ their king,” whom they are to seek, 
is in harmony with 2:2 which alludes to the children of Judah and 
the children of Israel as coming together under one head. Well- 
hausen regards “David, their king,” as a Judaic interpolation; but I 
cannot so consider it. The phrase “ in the latter days ” might seem 
to put the return in the remote future; but it need not be so regarded, 
for in other passages, admittedly late, it occurs as referring to an 
event in the near future (Isa. 2:2; Jer. 49:39). 

In 6:1-3 we find the prophetic writer pleading with the people 
to return to Yahweh that he may heal them. They are assured 
that he will revive and bless them, even as the rain refreshes the 
earth. While this passage unquestionably has in mind primarily a 
moral and religious reformation, or return, it seems to be in the 
nature of an appeal to the Golah at the same time. The thought 
of healing seems to have been associated quite generally with 
the thought of the return (14:5; cf. Jer. 30:17; 33:6; Isa. 
57:19). The verb RBI here seems to connect this verse with 5:13 
where the people are reminded that they have not found healing 
abroad. The thought that the new day will be a time of abundance 
of rain is not novel (Ezek. 34:26). Nor is the thought that 
through Yahweh they are to be made to live (Ezek. 37:5-14; Zach. 
10:9). 

In 6:11b we unmistakably have a Golah passage TCQ.W ■QlTEQ 
T35, the brevity of which seems to increase its force; but what is 
specially conspicuous is its close connection with what precedes. 
There is to be a day of reckoning for Judah when the Golah is brought 
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back. Dr. Harper has to retain this, 22 although he fails to grasp its 
real significance. 

In 8:10a DXnp« 7XP9 D^jQ W "D D j we have a zionistic 
passage which is closely connected with other parts of this little 
book; for friendliness to other powers and emigrations abroad are 
often, as we have seen, alluded to. Despite all this, we are told, 
Yahweh is to gather his people. There is no occasion for the latter 
assertion were it not for the preceding clause. 2 * Even the latter 
part of the verse may be considered zionistic if it is rendered: “Now 
may they soon leave off the burden of the chief of rulers,” i. e., the 
Persian satraps. Here, if we are right, the prophetic writter was 
mistaken; for the people long remained under foreign rule. 

Very tender and reassuring is 11:11: “ They shall come trembling 
as a bird out of Egypt, and as a dove out of the land of Assyria; and 
I will make them to dwell in their houses, saith Yahweh.” While 
these words add little to the zionistic passages, they do reveal that the 
Golah scattered in all parts east and west are to be gathered. The 
verb may not convey the thought of fear; it may have the force 
of “to hasten.” 

A noteworthy Golah passage is 13:14: “I will ransom them from 
the power of Sheol; I will redeem them from death: O death, where 
are thy plagues? O Sheol, where is thy destruction? vengeance 
shall be hid from mine eyes.” Those who are living in foreign parts 
are conceived of as in Sheol, as dead. In Isa. 42:7, 22 the Golah are 
pictured as in prison. The Servant, or the True Israel, is to deliver 
them. In 53:8 he is spoken of as having been himself rescued from 
prison. In these passages it would seem the prison-house stands 
for the foreign lands in which the people were or had been scattered. 
It is likely that the grave, in which the Servant has been, is again 
the writer’s conception of the exile. It certainly is unmistakable 
that the author of Ezek., chap. 37, regarded those of his people who 
resided abroad as dead, as in their graves, (vs. 12 < cf. Isa. 26:19). 
The people so scattered are, our author tells us, to be redeemed. 
The thought of redemption, so characteristic of the Golah passage, 
and really latent in certain passages in this book, is the great thought 

*« Op. cif.. p. 392. 

u Harper, op. ctt.. p. 318. where it is considered a late addition. 
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of this verse. The writer not only employs m2, which occurs 
also in 7:13, but b&O, which does not appear elsewhere in this pro¬ 
phetic piece. Though the verse is a distinct addition to the zionistic 
thought of the book, we cannot say that it is really foreign thereto. 

The whole of 14:2-9 is zionistic and is rejected by many modern 
scholars as late and manifestly foreign to the remainder of the 
book. It opens with a plea to return to Yahweh (vss. 2, 3). Even 
the words which the people are repentantly to repeat are put in their 
mouth. Though nothing is said directly of a return from foreign 
lands it is evident that the writer here as elsewhere had the thought 
of this double return in mind (cf. 3:5; 5:4; 6:1,11; 7:10, 16, etc.). 
It certainly would be thoroughly in keeping with this writer's con¬ 
ception of the foreign-mania of his time to conceive it necessary 
for the people who come back to their fatherland to do so penitently 
as those who had wronged their God by going abroad. 

In vss. 5 f., we are told what Yahweh w r ill do in case his people 
respond to him. His anger being turned away he will love them 
and heal them. He will be to them as the dew, and so will cause 
them to flourish abundantly. The thought of Yahweh as the one 
who heals his people is a prominent thought of the book (6:1; 7:1; 
11:3). Nor is the love of Yahweh for his people ignored (3:1; 
11:1; cf. 9:15). The removal of his anger is elsewhere mentioned 
(11:9). But vs. 6 is unique in its poetic beauty among Golah passages. 
While a simile taken from the dew is in keeping with this prophetic 
book (6:4; 13:3), the verse is exceptional among the Golah passages 
not alone of this, but of all the prophetic books. As a result of 
Yahweh's favor and blessing in the new day, Israel, to whom the 
words are specially addressed, is to spread abroad. While the 
thought of the prosperity and growth of the people in the new era is 
not exceptional in the zionistic literature, here again we have the 
writer clothing his words with beautiful similes (vs. 7). In vs. 8 
there is still another allusion to the return and the consequent 
revivifying of the people. The latter part of this verse is but an 
expansion of the thought of vs." 7. The remainder of the verse, 
though thoroughly appropriate, has not any special interest in this 
study. It may be granted that points of contact between almost 
any zionistic passage that might be selected at random and the 
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remainder of the book could be found; but I cannot forbear the con¬ 
viction that we have here, as we have in other parts, in passages that 
are distinctively zionistic, an integral part of the book to which it is 
appended. To me such utterances are indubitably late; but they are 
parts of a book that need not be rejected, because it as a whole is late. 

This little book is noteworthy because of its author's allusions 
to the folk-stories of the JE chronicles. These allusions are not 
always exact; nor are they always specially appropriate to the sub¬ 
ject under discussion; but they are interesting and deserving of 
study (2:17; 11:1 ff.; 12:4 f., 13, etc.). While the dependence is 
chiefly upon J, it is not wholly; so that it is safe to say JE was known 
to the writer in substantially the form in which it has been passed on 
to us. What I am concerned to notice is that the allusions to 
incidents in the history of North Israel in the time to which the 
author assigns his book are of the same general character as his 
allusions to the legends of his people's past (9:17; 10:3, 7; 13:11, 
etc.). The passage 10:14 is specially to be examined because of its 
allusion to Shalmaneser IV. A tumult is to arise among the people; 
all the fortresses are to be spoiled, according as Shalmaneser spoiled 
Beth-Arbel in the day of battle. Although we are in doubt as to 
bww rra, which seems to find mention in I Macc. 9:2, there is 
little doubt but that "pblD is Shalmaneser IV, who besieged Samaria 
and harried North Israel, 724-722; and so prepared the way for the 
downfall of Samaria which was captured by Sargon in 721. The 
tone of this allusion is such as to suggest that it was remotely remi¬ 
niscent. I prefer to regard it as another mark of the late date of the 
book rather than to look upon it, as some do, as a late insertion. 

Of the linguistic argument I am not inclined to make much, 
although a score or more of late words, like for merchant, and 
some words and forms which seem to be Aramaic appear, for it may 
be said, as Dr. Harper has remarked, that these may be taken as evi¬ 
dence of the North Israelitish origin of the book. Therefore I am 
content to pass by the linguistic argument, save as it has incidentally 
come up in the course of my discussion. Such data as I have pre¬ 
sented have for several years seemed conclusive to me. They are 
here set forth in the hope that question of the date and authorship 
of the Book of Hosea may in view of them be reopened. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS IN THE 
MUSEUM OF LEYDEN 1 (Second Instalment) 

This second instalment of the great publication of the Egyptian 
monuments in the Leyden collections is a worthy successor of the first, 
already noticed in these pages. 2 It consists of a compact series of docu¬ 
ments comprising the Middle Kingdom stelae of this important collec¬ 
tion. Those falling in the obscure age between the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms are only two in number, leaving a series of fifty from the 
Middle Kingdom itself. They include all of the Leyden stelae of this 
age, so important for the chronology of the Twelfth Dynasty. The fifty- 
two stelae are reproduced by a heliotype process on forty plates. The 
mechanical excellence of these plates could not be surpassed. Not only 
the inscriptions but also all archaeological details are reproduced with 
clearness and beauty, making these forty plates a veritable treasury of 
materials for this great age. This volume together with the Cairo cata¬ 
logue of Lange and Schaefer furnishes every library and university with 
a broad basis for the study of Middle Kingdom civilization. Dr. Boeser 
has supplied an excellent commentary for the plates, giving brief but 
clear descriptions, marked by great care and accuracy, and accompanied 
by a full bibliography. Besides the commentary-text, Boeser has also 
furnished an excellent series of exhaustive indices, including divine 
names, geographical names, personal proper names, titles, offices, call¬ 
ings, etc. 

We congratulate Dr. Boeser and the Leyden Museum on this splendid 
instalment, continuing so worthily the high standard already established 
by the first section of their great publication. 

James Henry Breasted 


EGYPTIAN PALEOGRAPHY 8 

Moeller opens the preface of his great work with these words: “In 
der vorliegenden Arbeit ist zum ersten Mai der Versuch gemacht die 

1 Beschreibcng der Aegyptischen Sammluno des NiederlAndischen Reichs- 
museums deb AltertOmer in Leiden. Die DenkmAler der Zeit zwischen dem Alten and 
Mittleren Reich und des Mittleren Reichs. Erste Abteilung, Stelen, von Dr. P. A. A. Boeser. 
The Hague: Martiuus Nijhoff, 1909. 

2 AJSL, Vol. XXIII, pp. 264 f. 

2 Hieratische Palaeographie. Die AegyptischeBuchschrift in ihrerEntwicklung von 
der FQnften Dynastic bis zur rOmischen Kaiserzeit, dargestellt von Georg Moeller. Erster 
Band: Bis zum Beginn der Achtzehnten Dynastie. Zweiter Band: Von der Zeit Thutmosis’ 
III bis zum Ende der Einundzwanzigsten Dynastie. Small folio. Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, 1909. 
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hieratische Schrift in ihrem ganzen Entwicklungsgange durchdrei Jahr- 
tausende darzustellen.” The unique character of his work within the 
field of Egyptology is thus recognized at once. But it is not only unique 
within the limits of Egyptian or even of oriental studies. This work for 
the first time in history presents the development of a system of writing 
during three thousand years. Not only has no other system of writing 
been traced through so vast a lapse of time, but what is more to the 
point, no other system of writing is known which survived for three 
thousand years in continuous development leaving us the materials for 
such a study. Moeller's work therefore possesses a unique interest 
beyond the limits of a restricted specialty. 

Egyptian writing has a special interest for us because it is the earliest 
writing known which employed pen, ink, and paper, these conveniences, 
indeed, having been bequeathed to civilization by Egypt, from which 
they have descended to us. The ancient oriental world elsewhere em¬ 
ployed the cumbersome and inconvenient clay tablet, with a stylus for 
tracing the writing. Both methods, the tablet and stylus, and paper and 
pen, descended to the classic world. In Crete, as far back as 2000 b. c. 
(Middle Minoan II), the clay tablet was used side by side with pen and 
ink. The clay later gave way to wax tablets; and Egyptian paper, as 
the supply decreased, was supplanted by parchment, until the Moslems 
pushed into inner Asia and brought Chinese paper to Europe. The 
inconvenient tablet, whether of wax or clay, naturally disappeared as the 
handy rolls of Egyptian papyrus appeared in the Mediterranean market. 
Our first record of the exportation of papyrus from Egypt is in a list of 
presents from Egypt made to a Phoenician king in the twelfth century 
b. o., as cuneiform writing and the clay tablets were disappearing in 
Syria. The papyrus paper of Egypt carried to Europe even some of the 
scribal customs on the Nile. The Egyptian scribed habit of writing with 
two inks, black and red, putting the introductory words of a new para¬ 
graph in red, has even descended through the cloisters'of Europe to the 
modern printer. 

It is the story of the first writing on paper, with pen and ink, ever 
practiced which Dr. Moeller has elaborated so carefully for us. The 
picture-writing with which all are familiar as “Egyptian hieroglyphics” 
goes back far into the fourth thousand years b.c., and probably into the 
fifth millennium b. c. Early in the dynastic age, that is in the thirty- 
fourth and thirty-third centuries b. c., the business and other economic 
records of the Egyptian people had resulted in such necessarily rapid 
memoranda, that the writer very much abbreviated the animal forms, 
implements, symbols and other hieroglyphic signs, as he wrote them on 
wood, ivory, potsherds and the like with ink. Thus began for the first 
time iu human history the development of a cursive system of writing 
with peu and ink. Its use continued for over three thousand years, far 
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nto Roman times. It is indeed from a Christian writer that we have 
received the name by which we now designate this Egyptian cursive. 
Clement of Alexandria calls it ypdfifmra Uparuca (Strom. V, 4), because in 
his day it was used solely for the writing of sacred books. 

As studied by Moeller, hieratic falls into four periods: I. Archaisch- 
hieratisch, II. Althieratisch, III. Mittelhieratisch, IV. Neuhieratisch. 
The last was, from the Twenty-second Dynasty (ended middle of eighth 
century b. c.) onward, rapidly supplanted for business and other ordinary 
affairs of life by a still more cursive and abbreviated hand already long 
existent, which now became the popular hand known to us as Demotic. 
“ Neuhieratisch,” however, continued in use for sacred books, and hence 
its name in the time of Clement of Alexandria. Moeller calls this later 
period of the hieratic “Spaethieratisch,” and will devote his third volume 
to it, but because of its fixed and crystallized character, he does not include 
it in the above classification. The two volumes already out include 
“Archaisch-, Alt- und Mittelhieratisch” (I) and “Neuhieratisch” (II). 
The fourth volume will be devoted to the paleographic history, detailed 
discussion, and indices. The first three volumes therefore confine them¬ 
selves to a carefully arranged series of plates presenting the materials 
without discussion, beyond the necessary introduction. 

After introducing volume one with a brief discussion of the origin 
and development of hieratic, which includes also all the archaic hieratic 
material which has survived, Moeller proceeds to treat the scribe’s equip¬ 
ment, pen, ink, and papyrus, especially the manufacture and varieties of 
the last, besides direction of lines, arrangement of pages and the like. 
An account of the Old and Middle Hieratic documents accessible for his 
purposes then introduces the seventy-six large plates of material present¬ 
ing 612 signs and 77 ligatures. The plates are beautifully drawn, and 
admirably clear and perspicuous. In a column at the left appears the 
hieroglyphic prototype of each hieratic sign. Moeller has laboriously 
collected these hieroglyphic prototypes from the earliest documents 
accessible, and reproduced them with great accuracy. This collection of 
the earliest known forms of 612 hieroglyphs is of itself a very valuable 
feature of Moeller’s work. Following the first column on the left con¬ 
taining these hieroglyphs, there are eleven columns, one for each docu¬ 
ment employed, filling the entire plate and containing the various hieratic 
forms of each hieroglyph in the left-hand column. If the materials have 
preserved them, there may be as many as eleven forms of each hieratic 
sign, one from each document, beginning with the Old Hieratic in the 
Fifth Dynasty (Isesi, twenty-seventh century b. c.) down to the end of the 
Middle Hieratic in the early Eighteenth Dynasty (sixteenth century b.c.). 
This first volume therefore furnishes the materials (including Archaic 
Hieratic) for a period of some 1400 years. If all eleven columns are 
filled with the successive forms of a given sign, its history may be traced 
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from century to century for nearly a millennium and a half. Moeller has 
collected and “facsimiled” on these plates, which he drew with his own 
hand, over four thousand forms in this first volume alone. Besides this 
work he has furnished some of the materials himself, especially the im¬ 
portant new material from the alabaster quarry of Hatnub, the graffiti 
of which he copied from the walls of the quarry, thus filling out to some 
extent an otherwise glaring gap between the Old and Middle Kingdoms 
(Dynasties VII-X). At the end of the first volume are nine heliotype 
plates containing specimen pages of more important and typical papyri. 

The second volume is introduced by preliminary discussions like those 
in the first, though of course without repeating the general remarks on 
hieratic. These remarks also enter upon the distinctions now observable 
between Upper and Lower Egyptian writing. The scribes of the Delta 
and vicinity evidently wrote a hand somewhat different from that prevail¬ 
ing in Upper Egypt. Seventy-four plates then present for the period 
included the continuation of the material found in volume one. This 
period is from about 1500 to 950 b. c., about five and a half centuries. In 
this period the more rapid cursive used by scribes taking dictation, or 
recording secretaries in the law courts, a form of rapid hand already 
observable at the close of the Old Kingdom (twenty-fifth century b. c.), 
diverges very widely from what may be called the stately “book-hand” 
studied by Moeller. As Moeller remarks, this rapid, flying cursive has 
developed so far by the end of the Twentieth Dynasty (twelfth century 
b. c.), that its common origin with that of the “book-hand” is scarcely 
discernable. The rapid cursive of this age may, as Moeller notes, well be 
called “ Old Demotic,” and within four centuries after the period covered 
by this volume, it had become the writing which we now designate 
Demotic. Moeller’s work, however, is confined to the “ book-hand,” which, 
as we have noted above, now becomes the hand used for religious books, 
while the rapid cursive is employed only for business and other secular 
affairs. A convenient table of all signs treated in the volume is inserted 
at the end, followed by eight plates containing heliotype facsimiles of 
specimen pages from important documents, as in the first volume. 

These two volumes together present the development of the daily 
writing of Egypt for some 2000 years, from the thirtieth to the tenth 
century b. c. In arrangement and execution, in care and accuracy, in the 
patient industry with which some eight thousand forms of signs have 
been collected, copied, built up into these monumental volumes and 
autographed with his own hand, the work is unique, and places us under 
a lasting obligation to the author, whom we can congratulate most 
heartily on his achievement. His work will form the standard on the 
subject and be one of the most indispensable, as it has long been one 
of the most needed, in the working library of the Egyptologist. 

James Henry Breasted 
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A COMPOSITE BAU-TEXT 

By J. Dynbley Prince 
and 

Frederick A. Vanderburgh 
C olumbia University 

The following text consists of a series of seven paragraphs, 
each apparently an entity in itself, but all arranged in logical 
sequence, which fact has led us to designate the text in question 
as composite. It will be observed that a large part of the matter 
is paralleled in Plates 26, 27, and 30, as indicated below. 

PI. 26, 1-21 (two paragraphs) is devoted entirely to a eulogy 
of the goddess' Word, her creative Logos, which is regarded as 
the sole cause of vegetation. The power of this Word is further 
amplified in PI. 26, 23-24; 27, 1-3 = 30, 1-6, as having not only 
influence over plant-growth, but as being also the regulator of 
the water streams in the canals, which were essential to Babylo¬ 
nian irrigation. Anu, the goddess’ father, then invests her with 
authority over production (27, 4-11 = 30, 7-13) and she, as the 
essential deity of plant life, proceeds to cause such life by means 
of her mystic insignium , the gis-tu. She then takes up her 
abode in the land (27, 12-19 = 30, 14-20) as the perpetual 
guardian of vegetation and irrigation. Anu also intrusts to her 
the land itself with its flocks and herds (27, 20-24 = 30, 21-25). 
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Finally, there follows a doxology (30, 27-32) laudatory of the 
goddess and of her temple and city, which seem to be identified 
with herself. It should be noted that the name ba-u ‘giver (ba) 
of vegetation (u=SAM)’ is in perfect harmony with her chief 
function as indicated in this collection (cf. also Prince, AJSL , 
XXIV, p. 63). 

The date of the present text is not certain, but the stress laid 
herein on the importance of the divine Logos as the sole First 
Cause tends to raise the question as to whether the idea of a 
creative Word was not perhaps non-Semitic in origin. 

CT. XV. TABLETS 23658 AND 88384; PLATES 26, 27, 30 

Plate 26, 1-8. The Creative Word of the Goddess Bau Pervading 

the Land 

1. Ki-BAD-DU-GE I-DIB(LU) NA-XM-feB(IR)-RA 
Unto the distant lands the word goeth. 

2. Ma TO-MU-MU KI-BAD-DU-GE I-DIB(LU) NA-XM-fcR(IR)-RA 

The utterance of my child; unto the distant lands the word goeth. 

3. Dimmer da-mu-mu ki-bad-du-ge 

My goddess Bau unto the distant lands (goeth). 

4. Ni(IM)-MU KI-BAD-DU-GE 

My fearful one unto the distant lands (goeth). 

5. Gi8-tu azag ki damal ni-tu da-gA(MAL) 

The brilliant scepter hath entered the broad land; it is established 
there. 

6. fi(BIT) AN-NA AN-St(KU) KI-Sfr(KU) GIN(DU) I-DIB NA-XM-feR(IR)-RA 
Unto the house of heaven, to heaven and to earth, it proceedeth; the 
word goeth. 

7. I -DIB fi(BIT) MU-LU i(KA) NA-XM-feB(IR)-BA I-DIB NA-XM-feR (IR)-RA 
The word of the temple of utterance goeth forth; the word goeth 
forth. 

8. I-DIB ER MU-LU i(KA) NA-\M-feR(IR)-RA 

The word of the city of utterance goeth forth. 

Lines 9-21. The Creative Effect of Bau’s Word 

9. I-DIB-BI I-DIB GU NA-SIM(NAM) SAR-SAG-E NA-fc-TU 

Her word, a word for vegetation she uttereth; luxuriant growth she 
createth. 

10. I-DIB-BI I-DIB SE NA-SIM(NAM) AB-SIM(NAM) NA-fr-TU 

Her word, a word for grain she uttereth; grain she createth. 
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11. Er MA-BI Ag(RAM)-MA-AL-E NA-SIM(NAM) A-A NA-fc-TU 

The city of her land, (her) possession, speaketh; (thus) a father she 
createth. 

12. Dam til-la dC(TUR) til-la na-sim(NAM)isib(ME) sao-e na-6-to 
That wife be taken and offspring got she speaketh; (thus) a priestly 
ruler she createth. 

13. I-DIB-BI 1d(NARU) MAX-E NA-SIM(NAM) A-OU(d) NA-t-TU 

Her word over the great river she uttereth; (thus) the river-flood she 
createth. 

14. I-dib-bi fc(BIT)-E-sfc(KU) na-sim(NAM) se ou-no na-6-tu 

Her word for the house she uttereth; (thus) grain in plenty doth she 
create. 

15. I-DIB-BI SUG-E NA-SIM(NAM) XA-DA ESSAd(ZAG-XA) NA-t-TU 

Her word over the waters (marshes) she uttereth; (thus) among the 
fish many swarms she createth. 

16. I-DIB-BI MD-GI NA-SIM(NAM) GI TIL(BE) (iR?) GI NA-t-TU 

Her word over the yearly production she uttereth; (thus) the pro¬ 
duction of life cometh (?); production she createth. 

17. I-DIB-BI LI-LI-RA NA-SIM(NAM) BAR ELTEQ BAR ELTEQ BAR NA-t-TU 

Her word for the future she uttereth; (thus) the rite of libation, the 
rite of libation, the rite she causeth to be. 

18. I-DIB-BI DIMMER 8AM-SUN-NA NA-SIM(NAM) MAR-(GAM?) NA-t-TU 

The deity her word for plant-growth uttereth; (thus) making of 
prostration (worship) she causeth to be. 

19. I-DIB-BI ptf GIS-SAR NA-SIM(NAM) TE LA NA-t-TU 

Her word for the water-springs of the border-land she uttereth; 
(thus) the advent of plenty she causeth to be. 

20. I-DIB-BI SAR-SAR-RA NA-SIM(NAM) Dto(XI) GIS-SAR-(? ? ?) NA-t-TU 
Her word for the boundary stona she uttereth; (thus) the welfare of 
the border-land (???) she causeth to be. 

21. I-DIB-BI fi(BIT)-GAL-E NA-SIM(NAM) ZI-SO(d) CTU(UD) GAl(IK) NA-t-TU 
Her word for the temple she uttereth; long life, eternal days she 
causeth to be. 


PLATES 26, 23-24; 27,1-3 PLATE 30,1-6 

The Word of the Goddess Bad on the Waters 


23. A t-A ni-al-lA(LAL) lAx-da 1. A .t-A t-A 

The ancient waters held in their Waters . . . ancient waters, 
course. ancient waters. 

24. Id(NARU)-da 1d(NARU)-da 2. 1(NI)-da . . . f(NI) slo(PA)- 

fc(BIT) s!g(PA)-gi-da gi-da 

In the river, in the river, in the In the river, . . in the house of 
house of restraint. restraint. 
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PLATES 26, 27 —Continued 

1. Me-e dC(TUR) fi(BIT)-DA 
fi(BIT) s!g(PA)-gi-da 

The utterance of the child in 
the house, in the house of re¬ 
straint. 

2. Dimmer da-mu fc(BIT)-DA 
fi(BIT) s1o(PA)-oi-da 

The goddess Bau in the house, 
in the house of restraint. 

3. Nl(IM) fi(BIT)-DA fc(BIT) 
s1g(PA)-oi-da 

The revered one in the house, 
in the house of restraint. 


PLATE 30 —Continued 

3. Ma-a tu-mu . . . f(NI) slo(PA)- 
oi-da 

The utterance of the child . . 
in the house of restraint. 

4. Dimmer da-mu-mu I(NI)-da f(NI) 
s!g(PA)-gi-da 

My goddess Bau in the house, 
in the house of restraint. 

5. Ni(IM) f(NI)-DA f(NI) sio(PA)- 

GI-DA 

The revered one in the house, 
in the house of restraint. 

6. Dimmer sag-ki I(NI)-da f(NI) 
s!g(PA)-gi-da 

The goddess of splendor in the 
house, in the house of restraint. 


PLATE 27, 4-11 PLATE 30, 7-13 

The Goddess Bau Invested with Authority over Production 


4. Zag-mu gis-tu Am(A-AN) gab-mu 
GIS-Stf-dR-MAN Am(A-AN) 

At my side is the scepter, on 
my breast the twin bars. 

6. E-me-da zag gOr-mu gis-tu(-a) 
Am(A-AN) 

According to decree, at my side 
is my insignium , the scepter is 
there. 

6. Gis-tu-a Am(A-AN) xa-si5-(5r- 

RA-KA 

The gistu is there; the fragrant 
cedar-wood is there. 

7. Mu g1g(MI)-gi ni-tuk ki-a-ka 
The year of night hath posses¬ 
sion over the land and sea 
(water). 

8. I-DE-MU EGIR-BI ZI SAL IMMA-NI- 

dug(KA) 

For the beginning of the year 
and for the end thereof, life 
thou didst ordain. 


7. Zag-mu gis-tun-na gab-mu gis- 

Stf-tfR-MAN-NA 

At my side is the scepter, on 
my breast the twin bars. 

8. E-me-da zag gCr-mu gis-tu-a 
sub(RU) Am(A-AN) • 
According to decree, at my side 
is my insign ium , the scepter is 
placed there. 

9. Gis-tu-a sub(RU) Im(A-AN) xa- 

Stf-tfR-RA-KAM 

The gistu is set there; the fra¬ 
grant cedar-wood is there. 


10. I-DE-MU EGIR-BI ZID-DA SAL UM- 

ma-ni-dcg(KA) 

For the beginning of the year 
and for the end thereof, life 
thou didst ordain. 
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PLATE 27 —Continued 

9. SaG-KI-MU GABAS BAB CALAM SAL 
im-ma-ni-ddg(KA) 

In the splendor of the year, the 
fruit offering by the image thou 
didst ordain. 

10. (Da?)-dis sam sub(RU) egibgis- 

TUN-NA-KA SAL IM-MA-NI-DUG(KA) 

Lofty unique one, the estab¬ 
lished vegetation in the wake 
of the gistu thou didst ordain. 

11. XuM-MU-St(KU) GABA UDU(UD) 
GABA-A SAL IM-MA-NI-DUG(KA) 

For the germination of the 
year, the opening of the day 
breaking forth, thou didst or¬ 
dain. 


PLATE 30— Continued 

11. SaG-KI-MU GABAS BAB CALAM fe 
(UD-DU) sal um-ma-ni-dug(KA) 
In the splendor of the year, the 
fruit-offering sent forth (to be) 
by the image thou didst ordain. 

12. (Da?)-dis sam mu sub(RU) egib 

GIS-TUN-NA-ZU SAL UM-MA-NI- 

dug(KA) 

Lofty unique one, the estab¬ 
lished vegetation of the year in 
the wake of thy gistu thou didst 
ordain. 

13. XUM-MU-Stj(KU) GABA UDU(UD) 
GAK-A SAL UM-MA-NI-DUG(KA) 

For the germination of the 
year, the making of the shining 
day, thou didst ordain. 


PLATE 27,12-19 PLATE 30,14-20 

The Pbesence op the Goddess Bau in the Land 


12. Ma tu-mu-mu ni-ne-tus(KU) 

NAD-DA 

The utterance of my child 
(who) hath taken up her dwell¬ 
ing (and) is established. 

13. Ama(AM) ft LUL-LA NI-NE-TUS 
(KU) NAD-DA 

The mighty, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell¬ 
ing (and) is established. 

14. DlMMEB DA-MU ft LUL-LA NI-NE- 
TUS(KU) NAD-DA 

Goddess Bau, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell¬ 
ing (and) is established. 

15. Nl(IM) ft lul-la ni-ne-tus(KU) 

NAD-DA 

The terrible, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell¬ 
ing (and) is established. 


14. Me-e tc-mu-bi ne-tus(KU) ne- 
da 

The utterance of his child 
(who) taketh up her dwelling 
(and) is established. 

15. Ama(AM) ft(§AM) lu-lu ne- 
tus(KU) ne-da 

The mighty, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell¬ 
ing (and) is established. 

16. Dimmeb da-mu ft(§AM) lu-lu 
ne-tus(KU) ne-da 

Goddess Bau, the ancient, the 
strong, she taketh up her dwell¬ 
ing (and) is established. 
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PLATE 27 —Continued 

16. §AM-SAM KESDA I-NI-IN-NA 8AM- 
SAM KESDA-E Am(A-AN) SI 
Vegetation she harvesteth; she 
establisheth herself; the vege¬ 
tation-harvest is there; it is 
full. 

17. I§AM-SAM KESDA 1-NI-IN-NA SAM- 
SAM KESDA-E Am(A-AN) SI 
Vegetation she harvesteth; she 
establisheth herself; the vege¬ 
tation-harvest is there; it is 
full. 


18. Ges(IZ) a-to sam-sun i-ni-nA 
pi-pi mu-si-ib-za(-al) 

She who listeneth to the abun¬ 
dance of plant-growth; she es¬ 
tablisheth herself; she is the 
ear which maketh superabun¬ 
dant. 

19. Ges(IZ) cd elteq i-ni-nA fc-A 

MD-UN-SI-fB-ZAL(NI) 

She who hearkeneth to the day 
of libation; she establisheth 
herself. Ancient waters she 
maketh superabundant. 


PLATE 30 —Continued 


17. Me-A TU-MU-BI SAM-SAM KESDA-A 
NI-NA Sti-MU-KAL Am(A-AN) SI 
The word of his child vegeta¬ 
tion harvesteth; she establish¬ 
eth herself. The strength of 
the year is there; it is full. 

18. KaLA(KAL) DIMMER DA-MU-MU 
Sti-MU-A ni-nA stJ-mu-kal Am(A- 
AN) si 

The mighty one, my goddess 
Bau, strength of the year, 
she establisheth herself. The 
strength of the year is there; 
it is full. 

19. Ges(IZ) a-td sam-sun-a iin-nA 
pi-pi mu-un-si-ib-zal(NI) 

She who listeneth to the abun¬ 
dance of plant-growth; she es¬ 
tablisheth herself; she is the 
ear which maketh superabun¬ 
dant. 

20. Ges(IZ) dd elteq-a i-in-nA Cj-a 
md-dn-si-ib-zal(NI) 

She hearkeneth to the day 
of libation; she establisheth 
herself. Ancient waters she 
maketh superabundant. 


PLATE 27,20-24 


PLATE 30, 21-25 


Anc Granting the Goddess Authority over Plant-Growth, Flocks, and 

Herds 


20. Tu-mu-bdra an sam-sun-na stf- 

MU-ON-NA-NI-IN-BAR 

Unto his child, Anu plant- 
growth hath intrusted. 


21. Tu-mu-bi-ir an sam-sun-na stf- 
MU-UN-NA-NI-IB-SI (?) 

Unto his child, Anu plant- 
growth hath given. 
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PLATE 27— Continued 

21. Dimmer sam-sun ki sam-sun-na 

Stf-MU-CN-NA-NI-IN-BAR 

To the deity of plant-growth, a 
land of plant-growth he hath 
intrusted. 

22. Sam-sun ki en-nu-un gA(MAL) 

MU-UN-DA-AB-Dtr(KAK) 

For the plant-growth of the 
land a watch he decreeth. 

23. Mu-lu-dim ki utul(LID-LU) 

UD(?) ptf EN-NU-UN MU-UN-DA-AB- 

d(j(KAK) 

Like a man of the land over 
the herd ... at the well a watch 
he decreeth. 

24. LAx-ba-dim (ki)-e ci lu-a-na en- 
nu-un MU-UN-DA-AB-Dtj(KAK) 

Like a shepherd (of the land) 
for the good of his flocks a 
watch he decreeth. 

Doxology 

27, 25. A ft-A i-dib(LU) a-ri-da 
The waters, the ancient waters, 
the word is for the guardian¬ 
ship of the waters. 

27, 26. Max Am(A-AN) max Am(A- 30, 26. Max Am(A-AN) max Am(A- 
AN) ti-MU-UN max Am(A-AN) AN) (j-mu-un max Am(A-AN) 

She is lofty; she is lofty; the She is lofty; she is lofty; the 

lady is lofty. lady is lofty. 

30, 27. ti-MU-UN mu-lu max Am(A-AN) (j-mu-un max Am(A-AN) 

The lady who is lofty; the lady is lofty. 

30, 28. Dimmer da-mu mu-lu max Am(A-AN) (j-mu-un max Am(A-AN) 

The goddess Bau who is lofty; the lady is lofty. 

30, 29. Ni(IM) mu-lu max Am(A-AN) t-Mu-uM max Am(A-AN) 

The terrible one who is lofty; the lady is lofty. 

30, 30. Dimmer sag-ki mu-lu max Am(A-AN) (j-mu-un max Am(A-AN) 

The goddess of splendor who is lofty; the lady is lofty. 

30, 31. £(BIT)-a-ni fi(BIT) max Am(A-AN) (j-mu-un max Am(A-AN) 

Her temple, the temple is lofty; the lady is lofty. 

30, 32. Er-a-ni er max Am(A-AN) (j-mu-un max Am(A-AN) 

Her city, the city is lofty; the lady is lofty. 


PLATE 'SO—Continued 

22. Dimmer sam-sun ki sam-sun-na 

Sti-MU-UN-NA-NI-IB-Sl( ? ) 

To the deity of plant-growth, a 
land of plant-growth he hath 
given. 

23. Sam-sun ki en-nu-un mu-un-da- 
ab-dug(KA) 

For the plant-growth of the 
laud a watch he decreeth. 

24. (Mu-lu)-dim ki lid-a-na ne-mu- 
un-da-ab-dug(KA) 

Like a man of the land for his 
herd (to protect them) he 
issueth decree. 

26. (LAx)-ba-dim ki-e ci lu-a-na ne- 
mu-un-da-ab-dug(KA) 

Like a shepherd of the land 
for the good of his flock he 
decreeth. 
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COMMENTARY 
Plate 26,1-8 

1. Ki-bad-du-ge, with postpositional -GE(KIT) = ana ‘unto/ IV. 27, 
316, Br. 6936; Ki = ‘land’+BAD(BE) = nistl ‘remove/ 1526 (MSL,* 49); 
note ki-bad-du-ge, IV. 30, 26-66, = ana nisftti ‘unto distant lands/ 
The usual expression is Ki-BAD DU-stj(KU). 

I-DiB = qubtl ‘utterance/ IV. 10, rev. 1. It is probable that i-dib is a 
variant of i-nim = am ft tu ‘word.’ 

EB(IR)-BA = alftku ‘go’; MSL, 104, feB(IR) being used with its sec¬ 
ondary meanjng. The original meaning was ‘bind/ 

2. Ma, cognate with mu ‘name’ and me ‘speak/ MSL , 228B. 

3. Dimmer da-mu = Bau; V. 31, 58a; Br. 6662. na-Am-^b-ba must be 
understood here. 

4. Nl = IM; lit. ‘reverence’= pul uxtu, 8366 = Bau here. Supply 
again nx-Am-Eb-ra. 

5. Gis-TU = qudu, 11909, and its synonym pftsu, 11911, ‘axe/imply¬ 
ing here some divine insignium such as a scepter or mace, indicative of 
the goddess’ sway. 

Ni-tu ‘hath entered’; ni- is the harmonic equivalent of ne- ‘he did it 
and it is done/ It denotes completed action (Prince, AJSL , XXIV, pp. 
361-62). Hence here ‘hath (already) entered’; tu = erftbu =‘enter/ 
1072. 

Da-gA(MAL) ‘it is established there (=da).’ The infix da, here 
unusually a preformative, has durative and locative force ( AJSL , XXIV, 
p.357). gA(MAL) = bastl ‘to be/ implying completion, 5430; sakftnu 
‘accomplish/ 6421. 

6. £(BIT)-an-na AN-st(KU). We regard the postpositive sti(KU) as re¬ 
ferring also to £-an-na, of which the subsequent an is the explanation. 

Gm(DU) = alftku ‘go/ 4871. Here the unqualified stem is used to 
denote duration = “going”; i.e., ‘the word goeth.’ 

7. Mu-lu seems to be the equivalent of the relative sa . t(KA) prob¬ 
ably =amfttu ‘word, speech/ MSL, 182. £ mu-lu 1 = eb mu-lu i in the 
following line. 

8. Eb mu-lu i(KA) ‘the city of speech.’ This expression, and ‘temple 
of utterance’ in line 7, seem to denote the center of the goddess’ activity 
as a creator, probably her own temple Ubu-azag-ga ‘brilliant city/ a part 
of Lagash; hence the paraphrase here ‘city of speech.’ It is mentioned 
again in line 11: eb ma-bi ‘the city of her land.’ These expressions are 
evidently synonymous with the goddess herself. 

Plate 26, 9-21 

9. I-dib-bi ‘her word/ referring to the nearer object (thus the force of 
-bi); i.e., ‘Bau’s word/ See Prince, AJSL , XXIV, p. 365. 

9 MSL = J. D. Prince, Materials for a 8umerian Lexicon , Leipzig, 1908. 
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I-dib od; evidently the word or command which produces vegeta¬ 
tion, owing to the expression i-dib se ‘word producing grain,’ in line 10. 
GU = gu, IV. 27, 13, usually read qtl, Hal6vy, Rfcherches critiques, p. 
232, ‘plante.’ Note Muss* A molt, p. 208, s. r. gu, 2. 

Xa sim(XAM) ‘she announceth, uttereth.’ NAM = saxAlu ‘call, an¬ 
nounce,’ MSL, 292. 

Sar-sag-e, with defining -e, seems to indicate luxuriant growth (note 
sar-sao = surrtt ‘grow luxuriantly,’ 4342), as shown by the clear parallel 
in 1. 10: ab-sim ‘corn,’ q. r. 

Na-C-tu; t-Ti’- * joining*(t’)-h‘beginning’(TC); the entire combina¬ 
tion =al Ad u ‘beget’; ban A ‘create,’ 9470; hence sa-C-tc ‘she createth.’ 

10. Ab-sim(XAM) =abs£nu ‘ear of com,’ V. 18,29. 

11. Ao(RAM)-ma-al-e, with defining -E = biis0 ‘possession,’ V. 11, 
48a. The expression er ma-bi ‘city of her land’ is synonymous with 
Bau’s temple, Ubc-azag-ga, and specifies the creative power of the god¬ 
dess (see on lines 7 and 8). 

12. Til-la with dam ‘wife’ and dC(TUR) ‘child’ can only mean ‘get.’ 
TiL = laqAtu ‘seize, take, get,’ 1616. Note that til connotes also the 
idea ‘life* = balA(u, 1494. 

On isib(ME), see MSL , 194; with 8AO = asaridu ‘leader,’ 3509; isib 
(ME) can only mean ‘priestly leader.’ 

13. 1d(NARU) = nAru ‘river,’ 11647; the signs mean ‘water-course,’ 
MSL , 185. Here the word is spoken for the creation of water. 

A-oc(d) is clearly to be read a-gc, another writing for a-g£(MI)-a = 
agtl ‘flood,’ 11593. a-g£(MI)-a means ‘black water.’ Note that the writ¬ 
ing A-or(D) means literally ‘ bull-water,’ probably purposely used to 
allude to the force of the water, ‘bull’ being a symbol of power; but 
a-gc(d) is in all prol>abilitv a mere play on a-g£(MI)-a. 

11 Se or nc must mean ‘grain in plenty/ 

16. Sro, with defining -e = cu^A ‘marsh,’ 10309, and cuzu ‘marsh,’ 
10310. The sign SUG is an enclosure surrounding the water-sign A. 
Here ‘marsh’ is clearly to be understood as meaning bodies of water in 
general. 

ZAG-XA with value es(s)-sa-ad, II. 27,49c, seems to mean ‘school’ or 
‘swarm of fish.’ Note that ZAG = isxu ‘school of fish,* 6478. XA = 
nftnu ‘fish,’ MSL, 172. In I. 65, 296, ZAG appears in the combination 
isix nflnim ‘school of fish.’ The reference in Br. 6526: ZAG-XA = 
pa(-la?)-xu ‘fear’ is incorrect, the PA being an error for IZ, and the 
equivalent is to be read is-xu, which is also indicated by IB(dar) in the 
preceding line. In the value es(s)-sa-ad, we regard Eats) as being equiva¬ 
lent to er — AB = b!tu 4 house* 4* sad, probably a dialectic equivalent for 
bao= ZAG, 6461. es<s)-sa-ad, therefore, means ‘many schools of fish,’ lit. 
‘a collection (house) of schools of fish.’ 
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16. Gi = biblu (from abftlu) ‘produce/ 2387. Til(BE) must mean 
bal&t u ‘life’ here. 

17. Li-Li = arkfttu ‘future/ IV. 11,17a. This meaning seems to har¬ 
monize with the context in this passuge. 

Bar = piristu ‘decree, order/ 1788. The sense seems to be that 
Bau’s power over the future (=li-li) is to be invoked by this divinely 
ordered rite of libation, by which the goddess was to be propitiated. 

ELTEQ = rimku ‘libation/ MSL , 99; cf. 27, 18 = 30, 19. 

18. Dimmer refers to Bau. &am-sun(SI)-na clearly means ‘plant- 
growth/ On SI, see MSL , 286. 

Mar here stands in connection with a partially erased sign, perhaps 
gam, which, if correct, must have meant qiddatu ‘prostration/ 7318; 
gam also = qadftdu ‘prostrate, bow down/ 7317, the sense being again 
the divine institution of a rite of worship, by means of which plant- 
growth was to be obtained from the goddess. 

19. P<5 = btLrtu ‘well/ 10268; also 27, 23 = 30, 24; see below. 

Gis-sar apparently means ‘border-land’= pirsu ‘division, section/ 

Br. 4329, a word which is synonymous with nabalkattum ‘Grenzland’ 
(thus Jensen; see Muss-Amolt, p. 834B). 

Te here must mean $6xtt ‘approach/ 7709+la = lalft ‘fulness, 
plenty/ 984; te-la then means ‘the advent of plenty.’ 

20. Sar-sar-ra = musa rfl ‘written document/4362, and here proba¬ 
bly = ‘ boundary stone/ owing to 1. 19. Thus in Zimmem, Surpti, viii. 
34: kudurru u musarS, where kudurru ‘boundary’is synonymous 
with musarfl. 

21. Zi-su(d) ‘long life’; sc(D) = arAku ‘be long/ 7597, used in con¬ 
nection also with life, IV. 12, 5. 

Utu(UD) gAl(IK) seems to mean ftm cftti ‘eternal days.’ Note that 
gAl(IK) = cttu, 2252. That it is probably used here in the sense indi¬ 
cated appears evident from the context. The sense is that the goddess 
will give long life and eternal days to her temple. 

Line 22 is blank in the text. 

The Parallel Texts, Pl. 26, 23-24; 27,1-11 and 30,1-13 

26, 23 and 30, 1: C = labiru ‘aucient’-f a ‘water.’ 

Ni-al-lA(LAL): pref. ni- ‘it has been’ + AL = nacftru ‘guard, keep/ 
5748 + LAL = kamh ‘bind, restrain/ 10094; kasft ‘bind/ 10095; rak&su 
‘bind/10102. 

The sense is that the waters are restricted by the goddess to their 
natural bed. Thus lAx-da in their course; LAx = arftdu 4 go down/4936; 
al&ku ‘go/ 4935. Cf. the influence of Nannar on the rivers (Vander¬ 
burgh, Sum. Hymns, 44). 

26, 24 and 30, 2. For 1d(NARU)-da in 26, 24, the equivalent in 30, 2 
is clearly NI-da, which must be read 1-da = Id-da, a phonetic correspond¬ 
ence. NI has the value f, 5307. 
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fi(BIT) s!o(PA)-qi-da ‘in the house or enclosure of restraint’; i.e., the 
bed of the water-course. Slo(PA)-oi = kamft ‘bind,’ 5606. In 30, 2, NI 
s1o(PA)-oi-da is again to be read I s1o(PA)-oi-da =26,23: fc(BIT) slo(PA)- 
oi-da. There is probably a paronomasia in 30, 2 on i = I = nAku ‘draw 
water,’ 3981, i here being played upon as a by-form of a ‘water.’ 

27, 1 and 30, 3: me-e dumc(TUR) = 30, 3: ma-a tc-hc, on which ex¬ 
pression see on 26, 2 above. 

In the last phrase of 27, 1, we must regard the final element as da, 
owing to the parallel text, although in 26, 1 the character resembles el. 

27, 2 and 30, 4. These lines differ only in the presence of the pro¬ 
nominal affix -xr after dimmer da-mu iu 30, 4. 

27, 3 and 30, 5. On nI(IM), see above on 26, 4. 

30, 6 with no equivalent in 27. We render sao-ki ‘splendor’= zlmu, 
3642; also xAsu‘fear, reverence,’8643; pAnu‘face,chief,’3644,all which 
equivalents are merely extensions of the original meaning of saq ki ‘chief 
(head) of the earth.’ See below on 27, 9 and 30, 11. 

27, 4 and 30, 7: zag means axi ‘side,’ 6465, and in this sense it can 
also mean ‘alongside of, with, near.’ Note zao-mu = ittiia ‘with me’ 
(si c!) in 6481. The idea here is that the insignium (gisju) is near or by 
the deity as the token of her power. 

Gis-sC-Cr can only indicate a sort of wooden covering, probably, 
owing to the context, a‘breast-plate.’ Note 7162: sC-Cr = mAdilu ‘bolt,’ 
but su-Cr-Cr-rc = taktamtu ‘covering,’ 7173, where, although the Cr is 
Br. 5491, a different sign from Cr, the value and sense must be identical. 

Man(NIS) = sin A ‘two,’ 9962, and mAsfi ‘twin,’ 9959. 

In 30, 7, -na corresponds to 27, 4: Am(A-AN), na being a demonstra¬ 
tive element. 

27, 5 and 30, 8: E-ME = qfilu ‘command.’ gCr probably = 10189: oiA- 
ot*R = kuddu, synonym of gis-tu ‘scepter, insignium ’; see on 26,5. In 
30, 8, sub(RU) = nadfi ‘set, place,* 1434, which simply fixes the Am(A-AN). 

27, 6 and 30, 9. In 30, 9 again, sub(RU) precedes Am(A-AN). xa-scr- 
ra must = xastlru * sweet-smelling cedar,’ 11836, although usually with 
ois. Here, xascrra seems to be synonymous with gis-sC-Cr and denotes 
the character of the breast-plate of 27, 4, which was probably a symbol 
of plenty. 

Line 30, 9 has the asseverative kam instead of Am(A-AN), 27, 6. 

27, 7, has no equivalent in 30. mu here must =',sattu ‘year,’ 1234. 

Gto(MI) = mAsu ‘night,’ 8920. tuk = isfi ‘have,’ passim, ki-a-ka; ki 
4 land '4-a ‘w*ater’;+-KA, probably = ina here, 651, passim. 

27, 8 and 30, 10: i-de, ES. for EK. ioi(Sl) = maxru ‘front,’ 4006. 

EoiR = arkAtu ‘behind,’ 5001. Note full form zid-da in 30, 10 for zi 
of 27, 8 = napistu ‘life,’ 2322. sal dug(KA)-oa = kunnd ‘establish,’ 
10921. 
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27, 9 and 30, 11: sag-ki; see above on 30, 6. sag-ki-mc ‘the splendor 
of the year’ must mean the time of the full harvest. 

GARA8 = tibnu ‘straw/ 5478; GA-RA-As = kar&su ‘garlic/ 6133, prob¬ 
ably a general ideogram for the vegetation or fruit offering. 

Bar ‘by the side of; by/ ilf&L, 53. 

In 30, 11, we have the combination UD-DU = fe after $alam, which 
seems to refer to garas; i.e., the fruit-offering which is brought out; 
fe(UD-DU) = a $ ft ‘go out/ passim . 

27, 10 and 30, 12. (da?)-dis, if correct =‘the lofty one’; DA = saqft 
‘lofty/ 6654+‘the only one' = ms ( MSL , 82) =‘one, single/ 

Sam-sub(EU); sam ‘vegetation'+suB(RU) = nadft ‘set, place/ 1434; 
par&su, 1438; i. e., the vegetation which has been duly decreed. Sam- 
mu-sub(RU), 30, 12 =‘the vegetation of the year which has been duly 
decreed/ 

Egir gis-jun-na ‘behind the gisju’; i. e., ‘in the wake of it; as a result 
of it/ 

27,11 and30,13: xuM = unnubu ‘bear plentiful fruit/ 11186; ussubu 
‘spring up/ 11187. 

Note in 30, 13, GAK = banft ‘create/ 5248, for GAB = pat&ru, passim , 
27, 11, phonetically similar and merely a variant in the general sense, 
which is that the goddess commands and regulates the day, bright with 
the sun's rays, for the fructification of the year. 

Plate 27, 12-19 = 30, 14-20 

27, 12 and 30, 14: tus(KU), not only = as Abu ‘dwell/ 10523, but also 
k&nu ‘establish' (once only), 10528, and nadft ‘set, place/ 10542. It 
frequently = n&xu ‘rest/ 10540. We render it, therefore, ‘takes up her 
dwelling; settles herself/ in connection with the parallel nad-da, clearly 
= na'ftlu ‘lie down, rest, be established/ 8991. 

In 30, 14 ff. this nad-da is parallelled by ne-da, which must have the 
same meaning as nad in 27. This ne-da is evidently a paronomasia on 
the more correct nad-da, but ne-da could mean ‘it is mighty'; DA = astu, 
a synonym of edlu, ezzu. The supposition is warranted, however, that 
ne-da is a phonetic attempt by a copyist, who did not know Sumerian 
very well, to reproduce nad-da. The same idea is suggested by the fol¬ 
lowing two lines, especially 30, 15-16: t lu-lc for 27, 13-14: ti lcl-la. 

27, 13 = 30, 15: AMA(AM) = rlmu ‘bull/ 4541, a symbol of strength; 
perhaps here, however, b6lu ‘lord/ as in 4543. t = lablru ‘ancient/for 
which 30, 15 has tf(§AM), clearly a phonetic variant. 

'Lul-la must = ‘powerful one' here; cf. lul-as(RUM) II. 47, 54c = 
dannis, and II. 47, 54c = ma'dis. In 30, 15, lu-lu can only be a pho¬ 
netic variant of 27,13: lul-la. 

The parallel passages now separate partially until 27, 18 = 30,19. 
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27, 16: KE»DA(SAR) = rakAHU ‘hind,’4331; samsam kesda then = 
‘vegetation she harvests, binds’; like ears of corn. This may be an 
epithet here, indicating the goddess as the harvester of grain. 

27, 17: identical with 27, 16, perhaps as a sort of refrain. 

30, 16: lc-lu again for lcl-la. 

30, 17: bC-mc kal seems to mean ‘the mighty power of the year.’ sC 
= emdqu ‘power,’ 7069, and kal = dannu ‘powerful’; cf. sC-mc-a, 30,18. 
Note that SC-KAL with value su-cg-bar, 7188, = abAru, synonym of 
emftqu ‘power,’ and also of kirimmu ‘womb,’ 7190 (see AfSL, 321). 

30, 18: sC-mc-a ‘power of the year’; an epithet of Ban. 

27, 18 = 30, 19: ges here (the sign is evident in 27, 18 in spite of the 
varied writing) must be ges* of MSL, 134-135 = ‘ear, hear’ = samft, 5706. 
This is probable from its being paralleled with pi-pi = uznu ‘ear,’ 7969; 
Cf. MSL, 132, A. V. OELTAX. 

A-tc: literally ‘seed’ (a)+ ‘enter’ (tc) must = U a*tu*tc = baltu 
‘abundance,’ 11412. 

Sam-scx, doubtful in 27, 18, but clear in 30, 19: sam-scn-xa. 

Note 27, 18: i-ni-xA = 30, 19: i-ix-nA. 

27, 18 has the phonetic za (supply al) for 30,19: zal(NI). This must 
= bard ‘be abundant'; here, probably causative. 

The sense is that the goddess is especially the one who listens to, 
hence knows thoroughly, and watches the process of plant-growth. She 
is the ever watchful one, the ear of vegetation. See below on 27, 22 
= 30, 23. 

27.19 = 30,20: elteq = rimku‘libation’; see above on 26, 17. 

Plate 27, 20-24 = 30, 21-25 

27.20 = 30,21: sC-mc-cx-na-ni-ix-bar ‘he hath caused (sC) to appor¬ 
tion’ (BAR = parftsu, 1786): xix ‘it.’ This = 30, 21:‘sC-Mr-ex-NA-xi-iB- 
si( T); probably si = paq&du ‘apportion,’ 4419, or nad&nu ‘give.’ 

27, 22 = 30, 23: ex-xu-ix = macartu ‘ watch,’ 2837. Note that in 27, 
22, ex-xu-cx is followed by oA(MAL) = sakAnu, 5421; here, literally: 
‘the making (setting) of a watch.’ This setting of a watch seems to ex¬ 
plain 27, 18 = 30, 19, where Bau is described as the ‘one who listens for’ 
= ‘is attentive to* =‘watches.’ 

Note that 27, 22 has dC(KAK) = dcg(KA), 30, 23. This is so also in 
the following lines. 

27, 23 = 30, 24: mt-lc-dim ki ‘like a man of the land’; i.e., like a 
human herdsman. 

Uttl(LID-LU) = utullu ‘herd,’ 8879 (MSL , 358 359). ud(T) is 
doubtful. 

PC clearly = bftrtu ‘ well ’; see on 26, 19. In 30, 24, instead of ctul 
(LID-LU), we have lid-a-na, clearly a synonym of ctul(LID-LU); cf. 
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8871: LiD = miru ‘ young of an animal* and with GUD(alpu): lid-gcd = 
utullu, 8874. 

27, 24 = 80, 25: Llx-BA = r 6 *fL ‘shepherd/4944. In27,24 ,ki ‘land* is 
omitted and -e follows -dim, which is unexplainable. Probably ki should 
be inserted in 27,24. 

£/i = martu and d add a ru‘gall, bitterness/4196-4197, but 91 is also 
dialectic for XI = du, V. 11, 17a = ‘good/ t&bu, 8239. This idea har¬ 
monizes perfectly with the context. 

Lc must mean kirru ‘sheep/ 10685. 

At this point, the direct parallelism between 27 and 30 ceases, except 
in 27, 26 =30, 26. 

27, 25: a-ri-da must mean ‘for the protection of the waters.* Note 
Bi = xat&nu ‘protect/ 2560, and A-Bi = xat&nu, 11449. 

27, 26 = 30, 26: evidently a summary in 27 of the glorification of the 
goddess Bau in 30, 26 ff., which lines require no commentary. 

The text of 30, 33-43 is so mutilated that we shall not attempt at 
present any exposition of these lines. 
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MONTHS AND DAYS IN BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN 
ASTROLOGY 

By Mobris Jastrow, Jr. 

The University of Pennsylvania 

The practical efficiency of any system of divination is dependent 
upon securing as large a number as possible of different signs and, 
correspondingly, an extensive series of varying interpretations. 
In the case of Babylonian-Assyrian astrology this object was in 
large measure accomplished by parceling out the observed signs 
among the four countries, Akkad, Subartu or Gruti, Elam, and 
Amurru, representing South, North, East, and West respectively. 
So, e.g., the right side of the moon was assigned to Akkad, the 
left side to Elam, the upper part to Amurru, the lower part to 
Subartu. 1 The four countries Akkad, Elam, Amurru, and Subartu 
furnish the basis for the title sar kibrat arba’im assumed by 
Sargon and Naram-Sin as Ungnad recognized 2 and as pointed out 
also by me.* The occasional substitution of Guti for Subartu is 
a proof of the composite character of the Enuma Anu-Enlil 
series, the tablets of which date from various periods. 4 

Occasionally only three countries are introduced. So in the 
case of the division of the ecliptic into the way of Anu, of Enlil, 
and of Ea, the central division was assigned to Akkad—a reflec¬ 
tion of Enlil’s headship of the older pantheon—Anu to Elam and 
Ea to Amurru. 5 Similarly, there being only three watches for the 
night, only three countries could be taken into consideration, the 
first watch being assigned to Akkad (Thompson, No. 270, rev. 11), 
the third to Elam (Thompson, No. 181, obv. 6; 242, rev. 2; 271, 
obv. 10; 274 F, obv. 7) and the middle watch, therefore, to Amurru 

1 II R. 49 No. 1, obv. 23-26= CT, xxvi, 40, Col. iv, 23-26 restored by Virolleaud, Babylo- 
niaca , III, 135, according to Thompson, Report «, No. 268. See also Pinches, PSBA , V, 74, 
and Hagen and Delitzsch, BA, II, 245 and 272. 

3 Urkunden aus Dilbat , 18, n. 2. 

* See the writer’s article “The Hittites in Babylonia,” RS , 1909, 92, n. 32. I reached 
the conclusion independently of Ungnad. See also Hilprecht, BE, Series D, Vol. V, Fasc. 
1, p. 24, n. 1. 

* See Jastrow, II, 505, 507, etc., and a forthcoming paper of the writer on “The 
Anu-Knlil Series” in JA08. 

& Virolleaud, L'astrologie chaldtenne, “ Ishtar,” No. IV. See Jastrow, II, 625. 
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or at some periods to Guti. 6 When as in the case of the horns of 
the moon only two sides were singled out, the number was cor¬ 
respondingly reduced to two, the right side being Amurru, and 
the left side assigned to Elam. 7 

Whenever possible, however, all four countries were brought 
in, and, according as a sign was associated with the one country or 
the other, the interpretation was made to bear upon the country 
either directly or by implication. In accord with this principle 
the twelve months of the ordinary year were parceled out in this 
way. This is indicated by explanatory remarks added to the 
signs both in the omen collections and in the quotations from 
these collections in the astrological reports and letters. Thus we 
find the second month Airu assigned to Elam (Thompson, No. 
274 F, obv. 6), the third month Sivan to Amurru (No. 67, obv. 3; 
156, rev. 1; 270, rev. 11; 271, obv. 10; Harper, Assyrian Letters , 
No. 38, rev. 4); the fourth month Du’uzu to Subartu (Thompson, 
No. 36, rev. 2), the fifth month to Akkad (Thompson, No. 17, 
rev. 4), the tenth month 'febet to Elam (No. 76, obv. 4), the 
eleventh month Shebat to Amurru (No. 160 B, rev. 1). 

The astrological “commentary” text II R. 49, No. 1, furnishes 
the assignment of the various months to the different countries, 
and now that an improved edition of this important text is at our 
disposal, 8 the list can be completed with the aid of the indications 
in the reports and letters. The preserved portions of this list® 
furnish the following equations: 

Airu = Elam 
Kislev = Akkad 
Tebet = Elam 

Tasrit and Shebat = Amurru 
Arabsamna and Adar = Subartu 

The agreement in the case of three of these months — Elam, 
Tebet, and Shebat—with the notes in the reports and letters shows 
conclusively that the list furnishes the basis for the references in 
the reports. We may, therefore, supplement the list as follows 

8 See Jastrow, II, 551. 

7 Jastrow, II, 502, n. 4; and th-* writer’s article “ Babylonian-Orientation ” (ZA< 
XXIII, 199 f.). 

8 K 25") with duplicates KK 4195 and 8067 published by King, C2\ XXVI, PI. 40-44. 

*CT, XXVI, 40, Col. VI, 8-15, a-b. 
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for the third, fourth, and fifth months = Amurru, Subartu, and 
Akkad respectively. Combining the two we obtain: 


(second month) 
(third month) 
(fourth month) 
(fifth month) 
(seventh month) 
(eighth month) 
(ninth month) 
(tenth month) 
(eleventh month) 
(twelfth month) 


Airu = Elam 
Sivan = Amurru 
Du’uzu = Subartu 
Ab = Akkad 
Tashrit = Amurru 
Arabsamna = Subartu 
Kislev = Akkad 
Tebet = Elam 
Shebat = Amurru 
Adar = Subartu 


The principle of apportionment being evidently the division 
of the twelve months into three groups of four months each, and 
the order in each group being Akkad, Elam, Amurru, and Subartu, 
there is no difficulty in supplying, for the missing first month, 
Nisan = Akkad, and for the sixth month, Ulul = Elam. The 
latter equation is moreover borne out by Thompson, No. 30, rev. 
6, where an eclipse of the sixth month is applied to Elam. 

Lines 12-15 of Col. VI of K 250 (CT, XXVI, 40) are there- 
fore to be filled out as follows: 


First, fifth, ninth months = Akkad 

Second, sixth, tenth months = Elam 
Third, seventh, eleventh months = Amurru 
Fourth, eighth, twelfth months = Subartu 

The question now arises whether the same apportionment holds 
good for the days of the month. 

The fourteenth day is consistently applied to Elam (Thomp¬ 
son, No. 274 F; 271, obv. 10; Harper, Assyrian Letters , No. 38, 
rev. 3—based on Virolleaud, Sin, No. Ill, 109) while from No. 
156, rev. 2, and 160 B, rev. 2, we learn that the fifteenth day = 
Amurru. 

This would correspond to the apportionment of the days in 
groups of four as follows: 

1, 5, 9,13,17, 21, 25, 29 = Akkad 

2, 6,10,14,18, 22, 26, 30 = Elam 

3, 7, 11,16,19, 23, 27 = Amurru 

4, 8,12, 16, 20, 24, 28 = Subartu 
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In agreement with this Virolleaud, Sin, No. Ill, 108-13, and 
IV, 2-10, furnishes the equations: 

First day = Akkad (favorable) 

Thirteenth day = Akkad (unfavorable) 

Sixteenth day = Subartu (favorable) 10 
Seventeenth day = Akkad (favorable) 

Nineteenth day = Amurru (favorable) 

Twenty-ninth day = Akkad (favorable) 

It must not, of course, be supposed that everything that 
happens on any of the days in question applies to the correspond¬ 
ing country. The fourteenth day, e.g., being the normal and 
therefore lucky day for the opposition between moon and sun, 
furnishes, according to varying conditions under which the full 
moon appears, a large number of favorable interpretations 11 apply¬ 
ing to Babylonia and therefore by extension to Assyria. The 
Babylonian and Assyrian b art!-priests were careful enough to 
limit the apportionment of the months to decidedly unfavorable 
phenomena, particularly to eclipses or darkening of the moon’s 
(or sun’s) surface 12 and to the disappearance of the moon at the 
end of the month; and the same holds good for the days. It is 
hardly a matter of accident that references to the assignment to 
months are so much more frequent in the reports and collections 
than are those to days, and we may conclude from this that the 
apportionment of days to countries was less frequently resorted to. 
It is obvious, too, that such a theoretical system could not be con¬ 
sistently applied without soon bringing the system info disrepute. 

Lastly, it is to be noted as a further evidence of the composite 
character of the “Anu-Enlil” series that we have one tablet 
reflecting apparently earlier conditions 11 than those marked by the 
division of the world into the four countries Akkad, Elam, Amurru, 
Subartu, in which we find a somewhat different assignment. 
The tablet, which is of unusual historical interest because of its 
important references to political occurrences, interprets the eclipse 
of the moon in the various months of the year as follows: 

ioBut twentieth day = Akkad (favorable) and Amurru (unfavorable); twenty-eighth 
day = Akkad (favorable); eighteenth day = Amurru (favorable) and Akkad (unfavorable). 

n See, e.g., Thompson, Reports , Nos. 124-55. 

12 A talA is applied indiscriminately in the astrological texts to a genuine eclipse of 
moon or sun or to aDy obscuration of the moon’s or sun’s surface through atmospheric 
causes. See Jastrow, II, 513 f. 

13 Virolleaud, Sin, No. XXXIII. See Jastrow, II, 553 f. and 559, n. 4. 
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(second month) Aim = Elam 
(third month) Sivan = Tilmun 
(fourth month) Du , uzu = Guti 

(fifth month) Ab = Akkad (but also Tuplias and Hittites) 14 

(sixth month) Ulul = Akkad 

(seventh month) Tasrit = Elam 

(tenth month) = Ansan 

(eleventh month) Shebat = Amurru 

(twelfth month) Adar = sar kissati 

The second, fifth, and eleventh months agree with the later 
apportionment, and, since Ansan is identical with Elam, the equa¬ 
tion for the tenth month also fits in with the later scheme which 
substitutes the more common designation for the lands to the East. 
Tilmun, playing no part in subsequent periods, is replaced by 
Amurru, and if we may regard sar kissati as a substitution 
made by the Assyrian copyist of this old tablet for Subartu, 15 
which in the group of four takes the place of Assyria as the earlier 
designation of the district or districts to the north, we would also 
bring the equation for the twelfth month into the scheme, but the 
assignment of the seventh month to Elam instead of to Amurru 
marks a departure which would seem to show that at the time of 
the composition of this tablet, the conventional scheme had not 
yet been fully marked out. Besides, consistent consistency is the 
last thing to be looked for in any system of ancient divination. 1 * 
It is essential for the practical workings of any such system to be 
elastic. Without such elasticity it defeats its own purpose by 
prematurely revealing the weak supports upon which it rests. 

>*See the writer’s article “The Hittites in Babylonia,” RS, 1909,87-96. 

uThat the later Assyrian scribes took liberties of this kind is perfectly natural. So 
the eighth month Arab&amna, assign' d in the .scheme to Sobartn, is described in a com* 
ment in Thompson, No. 183, rev. 1, as ar^a da Sarri be-li-ia Su-u “the month of the 
king my lord,” which rests on the identification of this month with Subartu = Assyria. 
According to VR, 43, obv. 40 the eighth month is the festival of Dungi, which may hare 
been an additional factor in prompting the Assyrian scribes to connect the month directly 
with the king. 

i* So e.g. in some sect ions of the Anu*Enlil series the four directions of the heavens 
are parceled out as follows: 

South = Elam 
North = Akkad 
East = Subartu or Guti 
West = Amurru 

while in others we find: 

North = Guti 
East = Elam 
West = Amurru 
South = Akkad 

The latter division is geographical, the former rests on association of ideas, south being 
unfavorable, north favorable, though we also find South = Akkad and North = Elam. See 
Jastrow, II, 507 and n. 2. To the references there given add Thompson, No. 271, obv. 10, 
North = Akkad. 
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A HYMN TO ISHTAR, K. 1286 


By Theophile James Meek 
James Millikin University 

Transliteration 

Obverse 

1. damiktu bi-lat NinA kl b£ltu(?) e-li mAtAte 
sar-bat sti-ru-bat ©1-lit ilat Is-tar pl 
NinA ki bu-un-bu-ul-lu sa-kin sA ina lib-bi tu- 
[sib (?) ] 

fi-mas-mas sA ta-na-da-a-ti sa-kin ma(?)-. 

5. sA ina llb-bi-su as-ba-tam ilat Is-tar sar-ra-[tu] 
a-ki ^Asur zik-ni zak-nat nam-ri-ri bal-pat 

a-gn-u ina ka^kadi-sa a-ki kak-ka-bi. 

sA ilu sa-na-a-ti da-i-ra-ti sa-kin(?) sA ki-i ll Samas 
nap-ba-[at] 

zig-gur-ra-tti bal-ti NinA kI sA(?)-.-mi na- 

sat. 

10. flmu xvi kam sA ara &'J'ebAtu e-ra sa fi-mas-[mas 
d]-nam-ma-ra 

tu-sa-a be-lit mAti ilat BAlit sa[r-r]a-td a-si-bat . . . . 
a-na a§i-sa SA ilat Be-lit NinA ki e-ris-su kAl ilAni pl 
sarru ib-bu-ti la-bis rab-bu-u-ti it-tal-bi-sa ku-. . . . 
ina nikA pl el-la-a-ti ib-ba-a-ti Asur-bAn-aplu 
e-ru-ba [ana biti] 

15.-du-us su-pa si-mat iln-ti bi-el sarrAni pl 

ti-na-[as-si] 

.-id-di-id sa ta-at-ta-a$-§i be-el sarrAni pl 

.ta] - sal - li - ma ta-at-ta-sir ina bit la-li-e 

sa. 

.na-sik .... pa-na-a us-sir sub-ta-sa a-na 

[dArAti] 
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K. 1286: Obvebse 


ri. * <SF«p^F>*ferr if v 

t&fr*,ir,*r£=-&r*= **¥■ ssrr- 

5S^<B>-pr**-ss* jar 

* gtrf6w^4r rf ^ prrjetf 
Ur#-*irm fc*r 

rF<gr**<* 

r?£* < *~ '►m^fcsrv no*# w 

M 4*+**/. X 

&T rtf V rSt Tf HK t^-»£ PTT *4t 

jar^r^Tw? ^TfOTT 
»-< fcn* && WTT 
rpririrWT'? ~f *~c£OPT 

& K- tW *n tf nr prHtr n **M 
^ {jPT <§*#:'FfT V- ►H' 

rxtr paar t ^/^^^*fcr*£rrrt8ft 



r»Srrt^r»-«nrfff^ar»tFV^ 

/^TTf 
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1 . . 

* 

Transliteration 

Reverse 


nu-u . 

. . .-ab u-mi-it Asur-b&n-aplu sar tak- 


ni-e . . 


. 



5. . 

kun . . 

-ti tam-tim elis u saplis li-ri-su lil-li-ku 


.-ki s& m&t&te lis-sti-nik-ka 

e ra-bi-e Nin& ki mi-tab-bur bilta 


kar-ra]-du(?) Asur-b&n-aplu m&ru ki-e-nu pa-lib 
[il&ni rab&ti] 


10 . 


ik-ri-bi an-nu-ti bi-.-© ak- 

lu-la s& pi-ia lu-u li-. 
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K. 1286: Reverse 
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Translation 

Obverse 

1. Gracious lady of Nineveh, sovereign over the lands, 

She is mighty in power, the illustrious one of the goddesses, 
She made Nineveh the sanctuary( ?), in the midst of which 
she resides. 

Glorious E-mashmash she made the., 

5. In the midst of which she dwells, Ishtar, the queen. 

Like Ashur she is bearded with a beard, she is clothed with 
splendor, 

A diadem (shines) upon her head like a star, 

Whom a god has endowed with eternal years, who like 
Shamash flames. 

The majestic ziggurat of Nineveh she.. she car¬ 
ries . 

10. On the 16th day of Tebet they made brilliant the cedar of 
E-mashmash. 

She went forth, the lady of the land, Belit, the queen who 
dwells .... 

At the going forth of Belit of Nineveh all the gods desired .... 
The king was covered with bright (jewels), he was clothed 

with majesty, he. 

With pure and clean sacrifices Ashurbanipal entered [the 
temple. 

15. A shining., the insignia of deity, the lord of kings 

bore. 

.thou wentest forth, lord of kings, 

.thou wast successful, thou wast blessed in 

the splendid temple which. 

.he praised., he blessed her dwell¬ 
ing [forever. 

Reverse 

1.of a diamond.bright. 

The .... died, Ashurbanipal, well-prepared sovereign, .... 

.he built, it fell upon the people. 

.went to pieces, it fell(?). 
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6. May.of the ocean above and below go to its bounds, 

May.of the lands be curbed. 

The great..of Nineveh received the tribute. 


The mighty Ashurbanipal, the faithful son, reverences [the 
mighty gods. 


May these prayers . . .. 

10. May the abundance of my utterance [be acceptable to thee. 

NOTES 

This text has been already published by J. A. Craig in his J Religious 
Texts , Vol. I, pp. 7-8, and translated by Fr. Martin, Textes Religieux , 
pp. 36-40. Because of many new readings and new translations which 
I have been able to give, another publication of the text, I believe, is not 
out of place. 

The text is a hymn to Ishtar. In it Ashurbanipal is represented as 
coming to the temple to worship the goddess and to supplicate her favor 
in some calamity that had befallen him. The hymn presents some 
points of resemblance to Ps. 46. It is important because of its religious 
significance, its use of tenses, and the presence of new words in it. 

Obverse 

1. The first sign is probably ^^4^ ; cf. II R 16, 266. 

2 . sar-bat sti-ru-fiat, a construction denoting intensity or cer¬ 
tainty, like the Hebrew use of the infin. absol. with the verb. 

3. bu-un-bu-ul-lu. The derivation of the word is uncertain, but 
Martin's meaning “ sanctuary ” is probably correct. 

6 . That Ishtar is here represented as having a beard may be an indi¬ 
cation of the transformation of Ishtar into the Sabaean male deity 
Athtar; cf. Barton, Semitic Origins , pp. 125 f. 

10. e-ra. The reference is probably to the woodwork of the temple 
interior, or possibly the bronze work. Ertl has both meanings, “wood, 
cedar,” and “bronze” (Muss-Amolt, p. 49a). Martin gives the meaning 
“chftsse.” 

Reverse 

4. ib-kun seems to be parallel to tar-ik and probably has a paral¬ 
lel meaning, “ to fall.” 

6 . lis-su-nik-ka, evidently IV 1 of san&ku, or sanftbu; cf. 

✓ ✓ x 

UU-&, “to curb, check,” etc. Martin's derivation of the word from 
S1D3 is possible, but the second person verbal suffix seems out of place 
here. 
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THE ROYAL FEUD IN THE WADI HALFA TEMPLE: 

A REJOINDER 

By Jakes Henry Breasted 
T he University of Chicago 

Three years ago Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, in the pages of the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology ,* questioned the matters 
of fact regarding the records in the Wadi Haifa temple, which I 
had presented in my preliminary report on the work of the University 
of Chicago Expedition there. My reply 2 was confined strictly to the 
monument under discussion and to the accuracy of Mr. Scott-Mon- 
crieff’s examination of that monument as reported in his “ notes.” 
In his reply 3 to my defense of our work, unable to offer anything in 
rebuttal, he introduces four entirely irrelevant monuments. Had 
he confined himself to the subject of this discussion, the Wadi Haifa 
temple, I should have been very glad to let the discussion terminate 
with his “ reply ”: the more so as the very temperate tone in which 
my article was written and the freedom from offensive personality 
there observed have not been maintained in Mr. Scott-MoncriefFs 
“reply.” 

I. The first of these monuments is the Annals of “Thothmes III,” 
as translated in my Ancient Records. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has 
discovered that in my translation of five lines of these Annals (first 
campaign, 11. 7-11), I have made serious omissions—not less than 
nineteen words “ in five consecutive lines at the opening of one of the 
most important historical inscriptions there is ”! He adds that plenty 
of similar omissions in my translation of the Annals can be found, 
if the reader will compare it with Sethe's text. The reader should 
note two facts regarding this discovery by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff: 

First, he bases this criticism of my Ancient Records on the edition 
of the Annals of “ Thothmes III ” by Sethe, an edition which appeared 
over a year after my “ Ancient Records ” were published! 

1 Proceeding e, January, 1907, 39-46. 

> Ibid., November, 1909, 269-279. 

* Ibid., December, 1909, 333-338. 
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Second. All of the “ omissions " in my translation listed by Mr. 
Scott-Moncrieff are carefully indicated to the reader by me in the 
translation—a fact which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff fails to mention to 
his readers. Each such “omission” in the translation is due to a 
complete gap in the original hieroglyphic document due to time, 
wear, or vandalism. Sethe, endeavoring to fill these gaps on the 
wall, has inserted editorial restorations—restorations carefully indicated 
by him as such by means of enclosing brackets. Not a trace of the 
restored words so inserted exists on the original wall, but they are 
in toto conjectural insertions. It is the “omission” of these inserted 
and bracketed restorations of the original which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff 
gravely lays to my charge! 4 

But my critic's keen eye goes still farther, for he discovers that I 
have even omitted a whole passage. He states that (p. 336) “the 
first six lines are omitted." We may put these six lines in the same 
limbo with the reliefs on the north wall of the Haifa temple; they 
are invisible only to the eyes of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, for they are 
duly translated in the introduction to the Annals, where they belong 
(p. 175), and where he might have found them by turning two leaves. 
I leave it to the reader whether such criticism discloses errors in 
my translation or the capacity of the critic in the use of such 
materials. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff complains of the “grossly unfair" 
way in which he has been treated. There are evidently divers ways 
of showing unfairness. 

II. The second irrelevant monument which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff 
has introduced into the discussion is the stele of “Thetha," in my 
translation 5 of which, he says he does not find it “ difficult to detect 
similar errors." These errors consist of four examples of “ omission." 
Upon turning to the translation as published, however, the reader 
finds that in every case every such “ omission ” was carefully called to 
the attention of the reader , a fact which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff studiously 

« Once also I am accused of mistranslating where Ifhad myself ventured a conjecture 
as to the lost content of the gap. a conjecture which differs from that of Sethe. In 1. 7. 
Mr. Scott-Moncrieff declares also that two words are “mistranslated." There are six 
words preserved in the line. viz.. T'rw m wdy't tpy’t nf nfyt ($aru em xUU tepet net nekht) 
which I have rendered: " [his majesty was in] Tharu on the first victorious expedition." 
To express "victorious." the Egyptian uses a genitive, "of victory"; and I suppose these 
are the "two words" I have "mistranslated" as "victorious." 

1 American Journal of Sem. Lang., XXI, 163-165. 
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refrains from mentioning to his readers. The reasons for these 
omissions in the translation were the obscurity and the difficulty 
of the text; and the omissions were deliberately and intentionally 
made. Such intentional omissions in translations will be found in the 
works of every living orientalist, and the more numerous they are the 
more does the translator indicate his caution.® Similar omissions 
will be found in Mr. Scott-MoncriefTs translation of the inscription 
of “Thothmes III” from the Wadi Haifa temple, and in the very 
reply containing the above criticisms, he openly says he “ translated 
whatever portion he chose, in no way claiming” to furnish “a com¬ 
plete translation”! The text of the stele of “Thetha” was copied 
very hastily by a student of mine at a period so early in his studies 
that he copied it backward without knowing it. Naturally I 
placed no great dependence upon his copy, though it was a very 
creditable performance for one so inexperienced. When a scholar’s 
intentional omissions, carefully indicated to the reader in each case— 
omissions such as Mr. Scott-Moncrieff himself states he made in his 
own translation of the Wadi Haifa inscription—are misrepresented 
to the readers of the Proceedings as “ errors,” in order to produce 
an impression of wholesale inaccuracy, the serious moral question 
involved is not eliminated by the preposterous absurdity of the whole 
affair. 

III. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff also introduces, as a third irrelevant 
monument, the inscription of Ahmose of El Kab on which he says 
that “ I insisted that the siege of Sharuhen lasted six years and not 
three.” “The old reading of three years,” he continues, “is shown 
to be correct by Professor Sethe.” This statement is as exact as 
Mr. Scott-MoncriefFs “notes” on the temple of AVadi Haifa. There 
is not and there never has been any “old reading of three years.” 
There was a reading of Jive years in Pepsins' text—a text which, 
because of its general accuracy, has been commonly accepted in 
this particular. The correction of Lepsius ’ reading was not mine , 
but was drawn from Champollion, who gives six. I naturally con¬ 
sulted the Berlin squeeze to determine whether Champollion might 

• They are even found in modern translations of the Old Testament, as in Cheyne’s 
version of the fifty-second chapter of Isaiah, where he omits the difficult word usually 
rendered “sprinkle” (ITP. vs. 14), but indicates the omission by means of a star. Just 
as I indicated the omissions in the “Thetha” text. 
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be right, and sure enough I found six strokes on the squeeze of 
Lepsius. The squeeze was over sixty years old and naturally very 
much worn. However, Sethe’s examination of the original also 
showed six strokes, precisely as I read the squeeze, but the original 
showed them arranged in two groups of three strokes each—one 
group close together, the other group with the strokes spread apart 
and longer. Sethe concluded that the first three are the plural 
strokes and the second three are to be read as a numeral. But the 
actual number of strokes was not altered by Sethe’s interpretation; 
and the correction which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff attributes to me was 
due to Champollion. 

IV. The fourth irrelevant monument introduced by Mr Scott- 
Moncrieff is my translation of the inscription of Si-Hathor in the 
British Museum, in which I have corrected to sixteen the numeral 
fifteen in the ancient text of Sharpe and Birch. Naturally any 
scholar would appeal from a text of the early days of Egyptology 
to the original if possible. I reported what I saw. Mr. Scott-Mou- 
crieff has examined the monument ad hoc . Having been separated 
from my papers in America by years of absence from home, I am 
not able to put my hand upon my copy of the monument. I have 
no photograph to check Mr. Scott-MoncriefFs reading, and judging 
from his readings at Wadi Haifa such corroboration of his copies is 
very necessary, but I am quite ready to admit that he may be right. 
Assuming that he is so, his formidable list of errors, compiled with 
much labor, from far and near, reduces to one. The question at once 
arises: what has this one possible error to do with the facts observ¬ 
able in the Wadi Haifa temple? I have no desire to reopen that dis¬ 
cussion, but one or two further comments ought to be made on the 
controversy. 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff complains that a contribution which he headed 
“Some notes, etc.” was assailed by me as a “report” intended to be 
exhaustive. He made his “ notes ” the basis for casting serious doubt 
on important matters of fact in the Haifa temple as communicated 
in my preliminary report, and then complains because his “ notes ” 
were accepted seriously and shown to be unreliable. The question 
at once arises: why make observations admittedly not to be taken 
seriously the basis for throwing doubt on the observations of others? 
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With regard to the north wall where so much of the important 
evidence in this temple is observable, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff now further 
states that according to his observation the specimen relief from this 
wall which I published in the Proceedings (November, 1909, PL 
XXXVIII) “ is the only easily recognizable relief that exists on that 
wall”; and he adds that I have been unjust in “the selection of this 
one photograph ” as representative of the wall as a whole. I repeat 
what I first said in my reply to Mr. Scott-Moncrieffs criticism: 
“This north wall contains eight relief scenes occupying its entire 
length and still in a very good state of preservation.” Indeed, the 
reliefs are in an admirable state of preservation, and I have for¬ 
warded to the editor of the Proceedings blue-prints of all the eight 
reliefs. These photographs show that the entire length of the wall is 
still covered with reliefs, which, with one exception, are all as clear as 
the one published in the Proceedings , while several of them are clearer. 
Hence I reiterate that an examination that did not perceive this is 
insufficient to determine the historical data discernible in this temple. 

With reference to the changes in the wall, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has 
entirely shifted his ground since writing his “notes.” He now says, 
“ I am as well aware as Professor Breasted that the reliefs have been 
tampered with, and so far as I can recollect in every case where a 
block has been reset, or a niche left, the place so rearranged has 
borne a relief representing the king ” (italics mine). Such is his present 
statement. In his “notes” he had said, “And even supposing 
that Professor Breasted were correct about the alteration of the 
blocks, it would be interesting to have his proof that the stones 
excised (as he thinks) bore the name and figure of Hatshepset , or indeed 
of anybody else ” (italics mine). It is evident that in his “notes” 
he regarded “the alteration of the blocks” as an improbable theory 
of mine which he did not share, and as to the reliefs , the less said the 
better. 

Again, referring to the inscription of “Thothmes III,” Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff now says it “is a difficult one to read, being in a bad light 
and always in the shadow.” I cannot understand this. I never 
saw an inscription better lighted. It stands open to the sky all day 
long. Furthermore, the inscription receives the full sunshine shortly 
after twelve o’clock and for some time during the remainder of the 
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day. This may be seen by examining Mr. Scott-MoncriefFs own 
plan, where he indicates the inscription by the letter “S” on the 
west side of the square pillar in the court. My photograph of it, 
published in the Proceeding#, I took by sunlight, as it was shining on 
the entire document. 

Finally, I regret very much Mr. Scott-MoncriefFs evident sense 
of injury because I referred in a footnote to the unfortunate cement 
plastering which now covers the lower portion of the inscription. I 
was very careful to make the statement impersonal, so as not to 
indicate that this plastering had been done at his positive orders, 
but that it had happened while his repairs were going on. These 
repairs were executed in October and November of 1905 ( Proceed - 
ings , January, 1907, 39). I arrived at the temple early in January, 
1906. As the “Thothmes III” inscription is the most important 
historical inscription in the temple, I examined it at once and found 
it as indicated in my photograph in the Proceedings (November, 
1909, PI. XXXIX). A few days later, being in the Government 
office at Haifa, I met Mr. lies, representing Captain Morant, Governor 
of the Haifa Province, then absent; and I inquired of Mr. lies who 
had made the repairs on the temple. I learned then from him for 
the first time that they had been done by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff. 
The ghafir at the temple had already stated that it was Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff, but I had not before been able to understand his pronun¬ 
ciation of the name, as the Arabs are notably unable to pronounce 
European proper names. No repairs by anybody else during the 
few weeks intervening between Mr. Scott-MoncriefFs work and our 
arrival were mentioned. Neither has any report of repairs by anyone 
else ever been published. I could only conclude that the repairs on 
the pillar bearing the “ Thothmes III ” inscription had been executed 
by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff. I am still completely at a loss to understand 
how the repairs could have been executed by anybody else, but I wish 
to be entirely unequivocal. If Mr. Scott-Moncrieff categorically 
denies, as he does, that this plastering was done during his repairs, 
I accept his statement unconditionally, and I hasten to express my 
sincere regret that his very laudable efforts to preserve the Wadi 
Haifa temple should have been in any way reflected upon by me. 
And I should like to add that but for the doubt which he cast in his 
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“ notes” upon our report of the facts observed in the Haifa temple, 
doubt which unavoidably involved the reproduction of this inscrip¬ 
tion, it would have been a matter to which I should never have 
referred. 

All this is a small matter, however, when compared with the 
method of misrepresentation which Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has since 
seen fit to adopt. I called the attention of the editor of the Pro - 
ceedings to these misrepresentations by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff and 
forwarded a brief statement of the facts without any personalities, 
for publication in the Proceedings; but this correction, not of error, 
but of misrepresentation, was refused, on the ground that no more 
space could be given to the matter. That is, space was granted in 
the Proceedings for deliberate misrepresentation, but all opportunity 
for correction was refused. 



some Seals in the goucher collection 


By Ira Macrick Prick 
The University of Chicago 

During a tour of the lands of the Bible in 1909, Dr. John F. 
Goucher, former president of the Woman’s College, Baltimore, 
collected many interesting specimens of antiquities. Among 
these remains of ancient civilizations are a few seals which he 
kindly put into the hands of the writer to examine and describe. 

These little specimens belong to widely different periods of 
history, and to different countries and civilizations. The uncer¬ 
tainty, too, of their provenance, leaves in doubt some of the ques¬ 
tions which are always asked by students of this class of material. 
Even with all the facts of their place and date of discovery before 
us, there are still many elements of conjecture which must remain 
so, until we have a larger mass of archaeological data on which to 
base a conclusion. The most elaborate and comprehensive descrip¬ 
tions of this class of antiquities cannot be regarded as final. 

Then, too, the cleverness of forgers of seals and similar speci¬ 
mens has puzzled at times even the expert, as seen in the disputes 
of scholars over the genuineness (or spuriousness) of the now 
famous Blau inscription. It is necessary to sound a note of warn¬ 
ing to every would-be purchaser of such antiquities, as a rule, not 
to purchase such material except on the advice of specialists and 
experts. For convenience in description I have numbered these 
seals. 

1. An early Babylonian cylinder of dark serpentine; wrought with a 

point; very distinct. Length 25 mm; diameter at end 15 mm. 

A divinity is seated on a backless throne or stool which stands on a 
platform, clothed with a cap, surmounted by horns, with a flounced skirt; 
the left arm is almost hidden in the folds of the garment, and the right 
hand is extended and holding some object. Immediately in front of the 
face there is a crescent, and resting in a frame on the floor a long jar or 
urn. Approaching this divinity, and erect, is another person dressed 
exactly like the seated one and apparently a divinity leading by the hand 
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a worshiper. This worshiper is clothed in a robe, fringed in front, wears 
a close-fitting turban and has a smooth face. The left hand is grasped 
by the goddess in front, and the right hand is held up in the attitude of 
adoration. 

The date is probably about 2500 b. c., about the Gudea period. 

The inscription of two lines reads: 

A-8A-NI-SU 

NITA NU-CR dinoir DUN-Gl(?) 

Afianisu, servant of Nur-Dungi 

Similar names combining the word Nur are frequent: Cf. Nu-ur d Nin- 
gir-su, Nu-ur-i-li-su, Bu. 91-5-9, 704, 12; Nur-AN-UT (= Samas, AV 
6461); Cyr. 64, 1, Nur d Sin; Nu-tir d Dun-gi, cf. ZA, XII, p. 338; Nur- 
d Euzu, etc. (Huber, Personennamen , p. 149) (due to D. D. L.). 

Similar seals and figures may be found in Cylinders and Other 
Ancient Oriental Seals in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan , by 
William Hayes Ward, Nos. 52, 53, 54. 

2. A Babylonian cylinder of hematite; wrought with a point; beautiful 

specimen. Length 27 mm; diameter at end 10 mm. 

The seal carries on its surface two standing figures facing each other. 
The one in the short garment is the god Adad. He has upon his head a 
round, closely fitting cap, and wears a long beard. His left hand, folded 
up to his breast, seems to hold a rod or wand with two cross-bars at the 
end, and his right arm hangs by his side; he seems to hold something in 
this hand. On his left arm he has either a fringe, or is holding a sprig of 
laurel. Falling down in front and reaching almost to the ground is either 
the lower end of the laurel bough or a kind of sash. Facing him is his 
consort, the goddess Aa or Shala, with both hands upraised, with a 
headdress of an angular character, and a dress-skirt flounced from the 
waist down. Between the two very appropriately stands the thunder¬ 
bolt of Adad. 

The inscription of two lines reads: 

DINGIR gis-und-gal 

DINGIR MA-MI-TU 

The god Nergal 
The god(dess) Mamitu 

The seal bears the names, then, of the god Nergal, the god of pesti¬ 
lence, death, and the underworld, and of his consort Mamitu; and also in 
figures those of Adad, the thunder and storm god, and his consort Shala. 
The same two figures stand on No. 91 of Cylinders and Other Ancient 
Oriental Seals in the Library of J. Pieipont Morgan , which Dr. Ward 
puts at the probable date of 2000 to 1500 b. c. 
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3. A Babylonian cylinder of pink camelian; wrought with a point; 

slightly barrel-shaped. Length 14 mm; diameter of end 7 mm. 

It carries on its surface three standing figures. One, a male figure, 
apparently nude, with arms akimbo, in the attitude of walking; on his 
head there seems to have been a pyramidal hat, but the top has disap¬ 
peared on the seal. Facing him is a somewhat shorter figure clothed 
down to the feet, and wearing a full round headdress. Behind this 
figure, facing in the same direction, is another personage, a bit taller, with 
dress down to the feet, and a taller headdress, and with both hands up¬ 
lifted in the attitude of adoration—perhaps the goddess Aa in her con¬ 
ventional attitude. Between the nude figure and the one approaching 
there is a small animal, perhaps a tortoise. Between the other two 
figures is a “ libra ” beneath, and quite overhead a vase, and between 
these two another small object. 

For similar seals, see Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals , 
etc,, Nos. 63, 64, 65, and 66. 

A line of inscription reads: 

PASISU DINGIR 8U-BU-LA 

The priest of the god Shubula 

The god Shubula is found in the inscriptions of the Cassite period. 
For example in Clay’s BE , Vol. VIII, Part 1, p. 71, it appears in the 
name m Kidinnu- a Shubulal; also in BE, Vol. XV, p. 55, it is found in 
the name d Shubula-iddina; cf. also a Shu-bu-lal-erish, Nbn. 1008:11. 

It belongs to the style of seals usually located at about 1500 b. c. 

4. A Babylonian cylinder of hematite; wrought with a point; consider¬ 
ably worn. Length 17 mm; diameter at the end 8 mm. 

It carries three erect figures. The principal one is clothed down to 
the feet, and has a conventional round headdress. The right arm is bent 
and held at the side and the left is extended; one leg is extended and the 
foot placed on an elevation like the conventional position of Shamash on 
early seals. In front and nearly on a level with his face is a crescent, and 
beneath the outstretched hand two holes — possible symbols of twenty. 
Two figures approach this probable divinity, each clothed with a con¬ 
ventional turban and a skirt reaching only to the knees. The foremost 
one lifts one hand in adoration, and holds the other akimbo. The second 
holds one arm akimbo, the other hanging by his side. Between the sec¬ 
ond and third figures and behind the third are two lines of writing as 
follows: 

d BA*AN-DUG NITA SI-RU-UM-GIL-LA(l) 

Bandug, servant of Sirumgilla 

The seal belongs to a period about 1500 b. c. 
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B. A Babylonian cylinder of lapis lazuli; wrought with the point; in 
excellent condition. Cuttings not sharp. Length IB mm; diameter 
at the end 6 mm. 

There are three standing figures. The one facing the other two has 
a turban with two small points on it. He has his right leg extended and 
bared, and the other covered with a ribbed skirt. His right arm is 
extended and so bent that it touches the face of the second personage. 
The left arm rests akimbo. The second person faces the first, has a 
ribbed skirt covering the lower half of the body. His left hand reaches 
out toward the first person, and the right arm is akimbo. The third per¬ 
son, behind the second, faces toward the first, has a ribbed skirt, with a 
full bust, and seems to hold up both hands together after the manner of 
the conventional Shala. 

There is a two-line inscription which has a very suspicious arrange¬ 
ment. 

6. A Babylonian cylinder of calcite crystal; wrought with a point. 
Length 22 mm; diameter of the end IB mm. 

Two standing figures face each other. Each is clothed with a full- 
skirt robe reaching to the feet. The one on the right wears a belt. The 
waist of each is peculiar. Their headdress is a high turban. Each has 
one hand raised and extended toward the other. Below and between 
them is the so-called “ libra,” and above, within reach of their hands, is 
a vase. To the right are three lines of an archaic inscription, and then to 
the right of these a wide vacant field. For a similar representation, see 
Cylinders and Other Ancient Oriental Seals , etc ., No. 72. 

7. A Syro-Egyptian cylinder of hematite; wrought with a wheel and 
point, and in good condition. Length 18 mm; diameter of the end 
8 mm. 

The main features of the cylinder are the two figures facing each 
other, sitting upon stools. They wear on their heads the “pshent” with 
the uraeus. Their bodies are nude except the royal kilt fastened about 
the waist and conventionally thrust forward as they sit. Each holds out 
before him both hands supporting slender pyramidal objects, possibly 
loaves of bread. Above and between them is a star, doubtfully an object 
of worship. Below and between the knees is another object. Between 
the backs of the two sitting figures, above is an Egyptian vulture with 
wings outspread and beneath a sitting lion facing to the left with one 
paw uplifted. Behind the neck of the lion is another object, and under 
his paw a miniature symbol like that between the knees of the sitting 
figures. The cylinder possibly belongs to about 1400 b. c., when Egyptian 
influence was felt in Asia. It is neither Egyptian nor Syrian, but a 
hybrid piece of art whose date cannot be fixed. 
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8. A cylinder seal of a mottled brownish stone; wrought with a wheel, 
rather crude workmanship. Length 24 mm; diameter of the end 
11 mm. 

The cylinder carries two standing figures facing in opposite directions 
with a large open field between their backs. In the field between tjiem 
facing each other we find an inscription of three lines in very archaic 
script. Each is clothed with a high hat and a flowing robe, reaching 
down to the feet. The figure on the left of the inscription has a fringed 
garment, and that on the right a plain one. The left figure holds up 
both hands in adoration and that on the right one hand, while the other 
is akimbo. 

9. An Assyrian cylinder of white camelian; wrought with a wheel and 
point. Length 21 mm; diameter at the end 11 mm. 

Contains two winged rampant homed griffins with backs toward each 
other and faces turned about toward each other. Between them stands a 
personage facing to the left, and grasping the griffin before him and the 
one behind him, each by an uplifted foot. This hero has a full headdress, 
long hair and beard, and is clothed to his feet, almost resembling figures 
of the fish-covered body. One leg is extended and bare from the knee 
down. Between the griffins at the top is a six-branched star (Shamash?), 
and between the personage and the griffin in front of him is a lozenge or 
diamond. This probably belongs between 700 and 500 b. c. 

10. An Egyptian lozenge-shaped seal of jasper; convex on both sides 
and pierced by a hole. It is 20 mm long; 18 mm in the widest part; 
and 6 mm thick in the middle. 

It is cut on one side only, and that with a cartouche of Thothmes III. 
It is excellent workmanship on a hard bit of material. On either side of 
the cartouche we see ornamental line drawing. 

11. An Egyptian scarab oval-shaped seal of jasper, oval on one side and 
flat on the other, the inscription-bearing side, and perforated length¬ 
wise. Length 15 mm; width 10 mm; thickness in the middle 5 mm. 

The inscription bears the message: “ Good lord, lord of the two lands.” 

12. A flattened conical Babylonian stamp of chalcedony, partially octago¬ 
nal, with beveled edges, and perforated near the top. 

The figures are those of a Babylonian personage, probably a king, 
standing with hand uplifted in adoration before the symbol of the god 
Marduk. It may have originated any time after Marduk became the 
chief god of Babylon about 2000 b. c. Cf . Cylinders and Other Ancient 
Oriental Seals , etc., Nos. 285 and 293. 
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13. A hemispherical seal of jasper, probably of Sassanian origin, with a 
palmette fringed about with a succession of fine lines. Perforated; 
10 mm in diameter, being fiat on the engraved side. For a similar 
seal, see Menant, Olyptique Orientate , 2® Partie, PL X, No. 11. 

14. A barrel-shaped cylinder of banded agate; wrought with a point; 
well preserved. Length 20 mm; diameter of the end 9 mm. 

It carries on the surface two standing nude children facing toward 
the left. Each has on the head a close-fitting skull cap. Each lifts one 
hand in front, and holds the other akimbo. Between the two there is an 
inscription of six letters, and to the left of the second, what appears to be 
three initials. No intimation can be given as to its date. 





DAKOTA CHRONOLOGY 


By William Hayes Ward 
New York City 

May it not be of interest to observe that the American Indians 
have sometimes devised a system of designating the years pre¬ 
cisely the same as that which was in use among the Babylonians? 
I find the following account of it in The Word-Carrier , a little 
monthly paper issued by the Santee (Nebraska) Mission School: 

For more than a hundred years a number of the different branches of 
the Sioux nation have kept calendars of the years. Here is the Calendar 
of the Hunkpapa Dakotas who live on Grand River and belong to the 
Standing Rock Reservation. It begins with the year 1788 [1798?] and 
comes down to 1908. 

Then follows the list of years with the notable event in each, 
of which I give a few of the 111 years as examples of the entire 
series: 

1. Honor songs with blue feather. 

2. Caske the white man came. 

3. Bringing water from beaver-dam. 

4. Honor songs with deer hair. 

5. Brought home curly-haired horse. 

6. Brought iron-shod horse. 

7. Seven pursuing enemy killed. 

8. Struck down two. 

9. Killed one with red coat. 

38. Peace ratified. 

39. Killed six Pawnees. 

40. Smallpox. 

56. Peace with the Crows. 

61. Bluehead killed white buffalo. 

79. First treaty with British. 

85. Hunting buffalo with United States agent. 

93. Sitting Bull killed. 

96. Iron Thunder died. 

97. Gall died. 

98. Two Crows died. 
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99. Six white men killed. 

100. Three hung. 

106. Meteor stone fell. 

109. Gray Eagle’s house burned. 

110. Thunder Hawk died. 

111. A woman is given land. 

In reading the calendar one easily recognizes the changes in 
the condition of the tribe, the passage from British to American 
control, periods of war or sickness, and the change to a period 
of advancing civilization when they began to live in houses and 
a woman becomes a landholder. In the early years we observe 
ritual observances as among the Babylonians. 

The Word-Carrier is edited by Rev. Alfred L. Riggs, D.D., 
whose father was an early missionary and who with his brother, 
also a missionary among the Dakotas, learned their language 
from infancy, and who is thoroughly familiar with their ways, so 
that full confidence can be put in the correctness of this calendar, 
which must have been handed down by memory. Its correspond¬ 
ence with the calendar system of the early Babylonians will be 
patent to any scholar. 
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SUMERIAN AND BABYLONIAN PSALMS 1 

Cet ouvrage contient la transcription et la traduction des textes reli- 
gieux sumSro-babyloniens, qui faisaient partie des collections usitSes 
pour la liturgie officielle. Le plus grand nombre de ces textes ont 6tS 
SditSs dans Reisner, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen ( SBH), et dans 
les Cuneiform Texts ( CT) du British Museum. A ce fond s’ajoutent 
quelques priftres publics dans IVR ou dans des revues (BA, PSBA, 
ZA ), finalement deux morceaux qui figurent daiis Haupt, Akkadische 
und Sumerisehe Keilschrifttexte (ASKT). Chaque texte est donnS en 
transcription sur la page de gauche, en traduction sur la page de droite. 
Des notes concises, mais trop clairsemSes, sont destinies ft justifier P in¬ 
terpretation de P auteur. 

Ce travail eftt 6t6 excellent, si M. St. Langdon avait tenu compte du 
prScepte de Boileau: 

Vingt fois sur le metier remettez votre ouvrage, 

Polissez-le sans cesse et le repolissez. 

On ne peut se dSfendre—en parcourant ces pages—de P impression 
que P auteur a travaillS hfttivement. La disposition typographique elle- 
mGme rSvfcle un certain neglige. Par exemple, le No. II de la ‘‘lamenta¬ 
tion au verbe” (p. 10) n’ a pas d* en t£te, et le profane ne comprendra pas 
pourquoi le No. I est intitule “Lamentation to the amfttu ” tandis que 
le No. II est intitule “Lamentation to the word.” De la p. 16 ft la p. 29, 
le titre g6n6ral “ Lamentation to the word ” disparatt du haut des pages, 
pour se reprSsenter ft la p. 32. A partir de la p. 72, il n* y a plus que le 
No. en tGte de la page de gauche. Tout P ouvrage eftt gagnS en clartS, 
si P auteur et V Sditeur avaient veillS davantage ft adopter pour chaque 
sSrie une notation uniforme et k en faire ressortir les subdivisions. On 
dirait qu’il y a eu un certain tfttonnement au debut de V impression, car, 
k partir du No. X (p. 95), les indications sont mieux marquees, et plus 
uniformes. Une deplorable erreur a transports k la p. 179 la traduction 
de la priftre d’ Asurbanipal dont le texte figure k la p. 176, sSparant ainsi 
de la tablette sixiftme les addenda de la p. 177. Ce sont 1ft des extSrior- 
itSs qui n’ enlftvent rien au mSrite de P ouvrage, et nous aurions mauvaise 
grftce ft in sister. 

i Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms. By Stephen Langdon, Pb. D., Reader in Assyri- 
ology and Comparative Semitic Philology, Oxford. Paris: Geuthner, 1909. xxvi+849 pp. 
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Une autre marque de travail hAtif serait peut-Atre les inconsequences 
qui $A et 1A apparaissent dans la transcription. Si V auteur avait eu la 
bonte d f indiquer les principes qui le guident dans sa lecture du sum6- 
rien, il etit 6pargn6 souvent au lecteur la n4cessite de recourir au texte 
original. Un tableau des signes assyriens avec leur equivalence sum6- 
rienne, dans le syst£me adopts, etit ete le bienvenu. On ne s’ expliquera 
pas, par exemple, pourquoi le signe TAR, traduit deux fois par “street,” 
est transcrit tab A la p. 10, 1. 16, tandis qu* il est transcrit su.a A la p. 2, 
1.9. La seconde transcription est la seule bonne. De m£me, un passage 
transcrit kml ki g£-en A la p. 12,1. 29, se trouve £tre ki-il ki ne-en dans 
la n. 7 de la p. 3. L f expression i-d£-gab de la p. 112,1. 8, est restituee 
sous la forme i-d£-dC A la 1. 7 de la p. 108. Et ce flottement pourrait se 
verifier aussi dans la traduction. Ainsi, A la p. 84,1. 22, on trouve A nu- 
ma-al qui n’ est pas rendu dans la traduction. Mais A la p. 2,1. 11, on 
avait A-nc-ma-al traduit par “she without fear.” Toutes ces inconse¬ 
quences auraient disparn evidemment, si les morceaux avaient ete etudies 
dans des vues d’ ensemble, aprfcs avoir ete transcrits et traduits s6par6- 
ment. 

Une introduction de vingt-trois pages expose les idees de P auteur 
sur la repartition des hymnes et des psaumes dans les offices publics. 
Le principe adopte primitivement pour le classement semble avoir et6 la 
nature de Y instrument de musique dont on se servait pour accompagner 
le chant. Les trois principaux instruments sont la fltlte (b a 1 b a 11 a t u), le 
balaggu et le manzu (ou mesh) que Y auteur traduit respectivement 
par “lyre”et “bagpipe,” tout en reconnaissant le caract&re hypoth^tique 
de sa traduction. Pour balaggu le sens de “tambourin” est soutenu 
par T arameen de m6me que par Y ideogramme DUP (S b 155,156), 

dont la valeur syllabique est une onomatopee qui se retrouve dans Y 
- > 

hebreu et Y arabe (cf. Jensen, KB, VI, 1, p. 443). Quant au 
manzu dont Y ideogramme est precede du determinatif SU “peau, 
cuir” ( SAI , 6689), peut-Gtre est-il aussi une sorte de tambour. 

A propos des hymnes A Tammuz, M. St. Langdon insiste avec raison 
sur la distinction A etablir entre la soeur du dieu, Belit-sGri, et son Spouse, 
Istar. Il propose d’ identifier la seconde avec Y etoile Sirius. Selon 
nous, Sirius n y est pas Istar, mais Ba-ti, la compagne de Nin-ib. Le 
dieu Nin-ib repr6sente la constellation d* Orion, car il est Y 6toile javelot 
(tartab u) qui a son lever heliaque au mois de Tammuz 2 et qui s’ identifie 
avec Beteigeuze. Quant A Ba-ti, elle est la m6me que Gu-la qui, sur les 
kudurrus, a le chien pour animal. Sirius est bien Y gtoile au chien, la 
canicule. 3 

La dernifcre partie de P introduction est consacrSe aux jours durant 

2('f. Revue biblique , 1909. p. 324. ‘ 

» Pour ces identifications, cf. notre outrage sur La religion assyro-babylonienne. 
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lesquels a lieu tel ou tel service divin. Pour le jour sabattu, Y auteur 
propose le sens de “wailing.” Selon lui, le babylonien sabattu aussi 
bien que Y hebreu Sabbath signifierait le jour du mois oil etaient ex6- 
cutees les lamentations rituelles. Ce n’ est que plus tard qu’ on aurait 
inclus dans Y observance du Sabbath Y idee du repos. La demonstra¬ 
tion fournie par Y auteur dans ZDMG , 1908, p. 30, est loin d’ etre con- 
vaincante. C’ est se jouer de 1’ etymologie que de rattacher sabattu & 
sapftdu. La forme aurait dtl etre sapattu. On a tort, d’ ailleurs, de 
bloquer sous une seule rubrique les cas ou se rencontrent sabattu et 
sapattu dans les textes. 4 Pour Y equivalence tlm nub libbi = sapat- 
tum de K. 4397 (CT, XVIII, pi. 23), Y element sapattum doit se 
decomposer en sa pattum qui est le mfime que sa pattim du texte 
de Pinches ( PSBA , 1904, p. 51 ss.). C’ est “le jour du milieu” du mois, 
correspondant au quinzifeme jour. Quant & nubattu sa valeur n* est 
pas “mourning,” mais “repos,” et “soir.” 5 Le mot Hm nubatti re¬ 
presente le jour oil Nabfl et Tasmet vont prendre ensemble leur repos 
dans le temple.* La racine bfttu (tYQ) qui est & la base de nubattu 
pourrait bien se retrouver dans bittu ou battu, nom du vingt-huitieme 
jour du mois, tandis que Y avant-dernier jour est le bubbulu, jour de 
deuil, qui precede la grande fete de Sin, au trentieme jour (dm selase). 

Pour ce qui est de la traduction des textes, le travail de M. St. Lang- 
don t6moigne d’ une grande pratique du vocabulaire sumerien. Dans 
les cas oil le texte sumerien est accompagne d’ une interpretation baby- 
lonienne, c’ est une imprudence de s’ ecarter de celle-ci pour donner la 
preference & une traduction directe du sumerien. M. Ungnad a indique, 
dans OLZ , 1909, col. 402 s., un certain nombre d’ exemples oil Y 6cart est 
vraiment trop considerable entre le texte babylonien et Y interpretation 
de M. Langdon. Ce devrait etre un canon de faire passer avant tout la 
traduction du babylonien, car c* est grftce aux textes bilingues que nous 
connaissons le mecanisme du sum6rien. Nous ne pouvons passer en 
revue toutes les interpretations de V auteur; elles sont gen6ralement trfcs 
justes et appuyees par des notes dont la concision ne diminue pas la 
portee. A la p. 6, il faut corriger la n. 4, d’ apres ce que nous avons vu 
ci-dessus au sujet de la racine de nubattu. A la 1.24 de la mfime page, 
“les sept gi(g)-kisal” d’ Istar sont h mettre en relation avec “les sept 
gi(s)-pab ” d’ Uruk (Br. 8932 f.; SAI, 6709 f.). A la p. 11, les 11. 23 et 
24, ou Istar declare qu’ elle mange le pain et boit Y eau prepares pour 
les morts, sont interpretees comme si les rites funeraires etaient destines 
h Istar, “goddess of the underworld” (n. 10). Le sens de ces deux lignes 
est clair d’ apr$s la 1. 25 ou nous voyons qu’ Istar se plaint d’ etre comme 

*Cf. Revue bibltque, 190 &, pp. 464 f. 

5Cf. 1’ excellent© 6tude de Johnston, The Aui/rian Word nubdttu, dans Old Testament 
and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper , I, pp. 341 ff. 

6 Ibid., pp. 344 ff. 
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une 6trangAre dans les rues. Elle en est r6duite A manger et A boire ce 
qu’ on prepare pour les Mftnes. A la p. 12,1. 30, lire probablement kIr- 
ni-gAl, par attraction pour kIb-nu-gAl de la 1.31. On remarquera que la 
1.1 du verso est parallAle A la 1.37 du recto. Au lieu de simug lire nisag 
(SAI , 4797) et, au lieu de GtB-ztB, lire fL-fL: il s’ agit du prAtre nisakku 
“qui r^pand P huile,” dont le rOle est de lever (Il-Il) la come (si) qui 
contient Y huile. L’ expression NisAG-si-fL-fL-Bi “son prAtre qui 6lAve la 
corne” est parallAle A zu-gal-gal-la-bi “ses grands sages” de la ligne 
pr6c6dente. Le si-fL “6l6vation de la come” est pr6cis6ment une opera¬ 
tion parallAle A la libation d’ eau dans Gudea, cyl. A, II, 6. On sait 
que la come servait A contenir P huile pour les onctions (£pop6e de Gil- 
gam&s, tabl. VI, 1. 188 ff.). C’ est sans doute par distraction qu’ A la 
mGme page, rev. 1. 5, ud-da est rendu par “in the word,” au lieu de “in 
the spirit” de la 1. 11. A la p. 18,1. 25, le mot nittu parallAle A subtu 
pourrait, lui aussi, signifier “demeure,” en le derivant de nadtl: nittu 
pour nidtu. Les mots sat urri et sat mhsi (p. 73, n. 20) s’opposent 
comme P aurore et le cr6puscule. Le temps du sat urri correspond A 
la veille du matin, namarltu (Br. 2856, compart avec SAI, 5901). En 
haut de la p. 96, P avant-dernier signe ( SBH , p. 31) 6tait peut-Gtre lis, 
confondu avec sad A cause de la ressemblance des deux signes. On 
lirait lis-lim comme dans le premier h6mistiche. Aux 11. 4 et 5, la 
traduction de idlu par “immortal ” est trop precise. Le sens de idlu 
est “homme” en g6n6ral (KB, VI, 1, p. 373). Alors que P 6pith£te de 
Marduk, En-bi-lu-lu, est g6n6ralement transcrite Enbilulu, on trouve 
“divine mler Bilulu” A la p. 103, 1. 12, tandis qu’ on aura Marduk A la 
p. 107. Dans ces litanies fp. 107 et p. 113), le mieux etlt de transcrire 
simplement P 6pith&te divine, en en donnant la signification en note, au 
lieu de la remplacer par le dieu qu’ elle repr6sente. Cette notation eflt 
surtout avantageuse pour le lexique. Ainsi la mbrique Bftlit-s6ri 
(p. 345) sert A la fois pour Mus-ten-an-na, MCs-din-an-na, Mu-din*an-na, 
Gisten-anna, MCs-tin, Mu-ten-na. A la p. 136, rev. 1. 4, lire fD-BiL a 
el-la TtfM-TtiM-MU “mon canal nouveau qui porte des eaux pures” et cf. 
Gudea cyl. A, II, 6, 7. A la p. 140,1.4, lire, d’ apr&s Hrozny, £-so-me-bA 
“temple de Sumer,” parall&le A la vieille cit-6 sum^rienne de Nippur. 
A la p. 145, 1. 26, traduire par “mon dieu Gal-mau-an-na” au lieu de 
divine Galmafyannci. A la p. 151, 1. 7 2 , lire En-dul-azag ou si on 
laisse “lord of Dulazag,” traduire le mot suivant par “lady of Dulazag.” 
Ce couple divin est donn6 dans CT, XXIV, pi. 4, 1. 25; il s’ agit, en 
r6alit6, du dieu et de la dfesse qui sortent du ddl-azag; cf. d EN-DUL- 
azag-ta-A-ne dans CT, XXIV, pi. 3, 1. 21. A la p. 153, 11. 12 f., il s’ 
agit deux fois du fils de Sin; le second vers est A traduire: Au rejeton 
lumineux de P Spouse de Nannar. On a zir alti (ilu) Sin dans la 
traduction babylonienne, et alti est pour asti, assati (=DAM). A la 
p. 158,1. 59, il faut joindre sil et dagal-la, d’ apr&s Br. 404 f. 
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Ces petites observations ne nous font pas perdre de vue la trfcs r6elle 
valeur de Y ouvrage de M. St. Langdon. Elies prouvent Y int6rGt que 
nous avons mis h parcourir et & contrOler ses interpretations. Ces textes, 
si interessants au point de vue de la mythologie et du sentiment religieux 
des Babyloniens, sont ici group^s et, le plus souvent, traduits pour la 
premiere fois. Le travail de Y auteur est un travail de pionnier, ce qui 
en explique les imperfections de detail que nous avons relevees et Ik. 
Si nous osions formuler un souhait, ce serait que M. St. Langdon reprlt 
T etude de ces textes au point de vue grammatical et lexicographique, et 
qu’ il livrftt au public le resultat de cette recherche. Ce sera completer 
la besogne si utile, qu* il a entreprise depuis quelques annees, de faciliter 
P intelligence des textes sumeriens. Ses supplements aux listes de 
Meissner et ses diverses etudes dans les Babyloniaca sont dej& d* excel- 
lents augures. 

P. Dhobme 


Jerusalem 
11 Novembre 1909 


AL-KINDPS HISTORY OF THE QADlS OF EGYPT 1 

This work, which Professor Gottheil has edited from the only manu¬ 
script now known to contain it, is one of very considerable interest and 
importance. The period which it covers begins with the first establish¬ 
ment of the office of qadi in Egypt in the year 31 a. h. (651 a. d.), at the 
beginning of the Mohammedan occupation, and extends to the year 424 
(1033). This was the formative period of Muslim jurisprudence, and 
Egypt was a country in which many interesting things were happening. 

In the case of each qadi the dates of his accession and removal, or 
death, are given, including usually the day of the month. The bio¬ 
graphical sketches contain, as a rule, only matters connected with the 
office of the judge, not miscellaneous reminiscences. The authority by 
which he received his appointment is recorded, and if he was removed 
for cause, the circumstances are described. The official qualities of each 
incumbent of the office are set forth in more or less detail, usually in the 
form of a series of incidents from which the reader is left to draw his own 
conclusions. It is in the intrinsic importance of these recorded incidents 
that the chief value of the work lies. The material collected by al-Kindl, 
in particular, which forms the principal part of the compilation, contains 
much information, accessible nowhere else, which is of the first impor¬ 
tance for our knowledge of the inner history of Egypt in the first cen¬ 
turies of the Mohammedan dominion. Illuminating hints as to political 

>The History of the Egyptian Cadis as Compiled by AbC Omar Muhammad ibn 
YCsuf ibn Ya'qCb al-Kindi, together with Additions by AbC al-IJasan Ahmad ibn 
'Abd al-RahmAn ibn Burd. Edited from the unique MS in tho British Museum by Richard 
J. H. Gottheil. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1908. 
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and social conditions are given, official documents are sometimes quoted 
in extenso, and especially, of course, we are given much detailed infor¬ 
mation as to the evolution of the office of qadi and the actual adminis¬ 
tration of justice. Many of the narratives are entertaining as well as 
instructive, and this is true also of not a few of the many bits of poetry 
which are scattered through the book. The popular or partisan estimate 
of the official occasionally crystallized in a few verses, laudatory, denun¬ 
ciatory, or satirical, which were thereupon handed about, and served much 
the same purpose as the cartoons in our illustrated periodicals. Some of 
these verses are decidedly amusing, besides being written with some 
literary skill. Such, for instance, are the several productions (pp. 82 ff., 
95 f.) written in ridicule of certain Copts who succeeded in getting them¬ 
selves pronounced pure-blooded Arabs by a bribed judge and suborned 
witnesses; or the verses which describe, with elaborate sarcasm, the 
changed circumstances of the magistrate who, together with all his near 
relatives and cronies, rose from poverty to magnificence by misappro¬ 
priating the funds intrusted to him (p. 80); or the somewhat excited lines 
(p. 135) called forth by the controversy over the tall hats which Ibn Abi 
’l-Laith had prohibited. The qadi al-'Umari is vehemently denounced, 
in several scraps of poetry, for his wine-drinking and his unholy love of 
music (p. 83); some of his fellows are even more sharply called to account 
for their alleged dishonesty. It is not surprising that the offending 
poet—when he could be discovered—was sometimes roughly handled. 

In the Introduction (pp. iii-xvii), Gottheil treats at some length the 
history and significance of the office of qadi. This is a subject to which 
he had previously paid some attention; see especially his article, “A Dis¬ 
tinguished Family of Fatimide Cadis,” in the Journal of the Am. Orien¬ 
tal Soc.j Vol. XXVII (1906), pp. 217-96. A still more thoroughgoing 
treatment of the matter, using all the available material, would be very 
welcome; at present, some important points remain obscure. It is a pity 
that the text of al-Kindi could not have been accompanied at once by a 
translation; this, however, we may perhaps hope to receive later. 

The history of the Egyptian qadis has been written, expanded, or 
revised by several hands, as has long been known, and the publication of 
this text brings to light some interesting problems. According to all the 
later Mohammedan writers, al-Kindi first wrote the history of the qadis, 
carrying it down to the year 246, from which point his work was con¬ 
tinued by Ibn Zulaq, who belonged to the next following generation. 
This expanded history was thenceforward the standard work in its field, 
and is the one which Ibn IJajar (f 852) took as his chief early authority 
in compiling his own biographical dictionary of the magistrates of Egypt, 

entitled iiLdS £ other continuation of al- 

Kindi’s monograph than that by Ibn Zulaq has been known. But in this 
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solitary manuscript, preserved in the British Museum, there is a surprise 
for us. The portion of the history purporting to have been written by 
al-Kindi does indeed extend to the year 246. At that point, after the 
introductory announcement regarding the qadi Bakkar, there is a note 

in the MS (fol. 215a) which reads: Lo 

yGjo sLdS, “Here ends what Abu 'Umar [al-Kindi] composed of the 

history of the qadis of Egypt.” But the continuation, carrying on the 
history of Bakkar’s term of office, and following it with the account of 
his successors down to the year 366, when 'Ali ibn an-Nu'man was given 
the formal appointment, is not the work of Ibn Zulaq, but that of an 
otherwise quite unknown writer, whose name is given (ibid.) as Abu 
’l-Qasan Ahmad ibn * Abd ar-Rahman ibn Burd. This dhail of Ibn Bind 
was obviously composed for the purpose of supplementing al-Kindi, 
whose spoken (not written) word is once expressly quoted, on p. 159,1. 4 
(fol. 2206). Its author cites as his chief authority, for the years 246-314, 
Muhammad ibn ar-Rabi* ibn Sulaiman al-Jizi, 3 and brings the history 
down to his own day (as his pupil says, p. 149,1. 5: I jjfc \jyac. ). 

For the history after the year 314 he names no authorities at all; saving 
that on one occasion, as already mentioned, he says of a certain piece of 
information that he had received it verbally from al-Kindi. He must 
have died soon after the year 367, the latest date which his dhail contains. 

But this is not all. There is also a second appendix, this time 
anonymous, composed in continuation of Ibn Burd. It is introduced 


(fol. 2226) by the words: ^Ld! &Iib 

yojo SLd.3 ^ JulCH . Its first item is a correction 

of Ibn Burd’s statement regarding the accession of Muhammad ibn 
A^mad ibn Nasr, the next to the last of the qadis named by him. He 
had given the date (p. 161,1. 9) as the second rabt of the year 348; his 
continuator, on the contrary, asserts that it was the first rabt of the year 
347. That this was expressly intended as a correction of Ibn Burd, and 
written for this place, seems plain from the fact that the writer says not 
a word more about this qadi, but goes on at once with ’All ibn an-Nu'man, 
with whose appointment to office Ibn Burd had ended his work. 8 The 


2 This same Mahammarl ibn ar-Rabi' is also cited once or twice by al-Kindi. I have not 
been able to ascertain the date of his death. Ibn Sa'id (ed. Tallquist. p. 101) mentions him 
in connection with events of the year 906. His father, ar-Rabi', who was a man of some 
note, died in the year 256 (Khali., tr. Slane, I, 520: Yaqut, II, 177; {fusn, 1,186). He mast 
not be confused with bis contemporary, ar-Rabi' ibn Sulaiman (who also had a son named 
Muhammad), who is often mentioned as a disciple of aS-Safl'I. 

* Gottbeil edits here with a row of dots between the date and the following name, but 
in his notes on the text nothing is said of aDy blank space at this point. The dots, therefore, 
presumably express his opinion that something is missing which originally stood here; but 
if the view advanced above is correct, the text stands just as it was originally written. 
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date of 'All’s accession, also, is corrected. According to Ibn Burd, the 
removal of Muhammad from office and the reading of 'All’s diploma in 
the mosque had taken place on the same day; but from the continuator’s 
statement it appears that there was an interval of just one week. The 
new dhail is then carried on as far as the year 424, that is, presumably, 
to about the time when it was composed (notice the way in which the 
words Lb are used on p. 166, 1. 9, and p. 166,1. 14). It is very 

meager until the last qadis are reached, and even then what we have is 
merely two or three incidents long drawn out, rather than any really 
extensive information. The writer names no authorities, and presumably 
did not expect himself to be cited as an authority by subsequent writers. 
He merely wished to bring al-Kindi down to date for practical purposes, 
and made his task as light as possible, putting down only the necessary 
names and dates, and in the latter part the few additional items which 
he happened to recollect. 

The story of al-Kindi’s history of the qadis, then, so far as we are 
able to trace it, seems to have been as follows: 

1. Ibn 'Abd al-IJakam (f 267) included in his Conquest of Egypt a 
concise account of the qadis. He belonged to a family which was much 
interested in jurisprudence, and his father, Abdallah ibn ’Abd al-]Jakam, 
had been associated with the qadi as censor of witnesses (he was not him¬ 
self qadi, as Brockelmann, Gesch ., I, 148, and others have said). He was 
above all things a student of the Tradition, interested in the isnad as 
well as in the fact behind it, and his chief concern was with the earlier 
period of Egyptian history. Hence it was that his biographies of the 
magistrates, which were at first tolerably extended, dwindle as they 
approach his own day until they become at last little more than a suc¬ 


cession of names and dates. 

2. Al-Kindi (f 350) was one of those who handed down the 

of Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam. From the author himself the text was passed on 
to his pupil, All ibn Qudaid. From the latter it was then received and 
transmitted by two scholars. One of these was Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
ibn al-Faraj al-Qammah, from whom we have the “standard” text found in 
three of the four known manuscripts and attested elsewhere (e. g., in Abu 
’1-Mahasin, I, 6); the other was al-Kindi, whose recension is preserved in 
MS 1686 of the Biblioth&que Nationale. The name is incorrectly written 
at the beginning of the manuscript (fol. 16, jjl 






which must be emended to 




^JudOl v^*wjj), whence it happened that Slane, in his Catalogue , and 
other scholars failed to recognize the interesting fact. At the beginning 
of other chapters — for example, the one treating of the qadis — the name 
is given correctly. 
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3. Al-Kindi revised and greatly expanded Ibn 'Abd al-IJakam’s 
chapter on the qadis, making out of it a new and highly important 
monograph. His chief interest was in the history, not in the sciefice of 
tradition, and his work was most voluminous just where that of his 
predecessor had been most scanty. The period of history which was 
covered by the compilation included those things which were most 
momentous in the development of early Muslim jurisprudence: the 
Mu'tazilite controversy and the mihna , or religious inquisition, under 
al-Ma’mun; the reactionary reign of al-Mutawakkil; and the establish¬ 
ment of the four great schools of law. Ibn *Abd al-IJakam had ended 
bis chapter with the year 246, and al-Kindi closed his own History of the 
Qadis at the same point. This has recently been doubted by Mr. H. F. 
Amedroz, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (October, 1909, 
pp. 1145 f.), but-on quite insufficient grounds. Ibn Qallikan (tr. Slane, 
I, 388) says that al-Kindi’s annals of the qadis extended to the year 246; 
and adds, that Ibn Zulaq’s continuation of this work began with the 
biography of Bakkar ibn Qutaiba. This corresponds exactly with what 
we have before us in the London manuscript. Both Ibn Zulaq and Ibn 
Burd were personally acquainted with al-Kindi, and in all likelihood 
both were pupils of his. 4 Each one of the two, in writing a continuation 
of his monograph, began with the year 246. 5 It is really additional testi¬ 
mony to the same effect when IJaji Salifa (ed. Fltigel, No. 2,312) says 
that al-Kindi died in the year 246; someone’s statement in regard to the 
end of his History of the Qadis had been misunderstood. Amedroz lays 
weight on the fact that a certain anecdote of the qadi Bakkar is told by 
Ibn Ha jar on the authority of “al-Kindi,” though it is not found in the 
present work. But this is easily explained. The anecdote in question 
comes from Ibn Zulaq (see Ibn Hallikan, IV, pp. 592 f., in the biography 
of Yunus ibn 'Abd al-A'la), and moreover, not from his account of the 
qadis, but from his Ta’rifr Misr. The ascription to al-Kindi is probably 
merely an instance of the very frequent confusion of master with pupil; 
and, in any case, there is nothing to suggest that the anecdote ever stood 
in al-Kindi’s work on the qadis. Amedroz says further (ibid., p. 1146) 
what implies that evidence exists tending to show that Ibn Zulaq’s work 
on the qadis may have begun with the year 335. But where is the evi¬ 
dence to be found? The note on the margin of fol. 131a, in this manu¬ 
script, referred to by Amedroz, has to do only with al-Kindi’s account of 
the governors , which was cut short by his death just as he had brought 
it down to the year 335. It is certainly not permissible to give the state¬ 
ment any connection with his account of the qadis. He may of course 

^This was certainly true of Ibn Zulaq; see Gotthoil’s article in the Journal of the 
Am. Or. Society , XXVIII (1907), p. 255, 1.14; p. 263, 1. 9. In the case of Ibn Burd it is at least 
probable; see what was said above in regard to him. 

&Ibn IJajar, in his Raf' ablsr , quotes expressly from Ibn Zulaq in the biography of 
Bakkar ibn Qutaiba; Gottheil, ibid., pp. 255 f. 
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have hoped to take up again, at some later day, the last-named work, and 
continue it from the year 246 down to his own time, or he may have sug¬ 
gested such a continuation to his pupils; as to that we have no informa¬ 
tion. But this much seems certain, that every particle of evidence, 

external and internal, goes to show that Ibn Zulaq’s SLdS , 

that is, the part which he himself compiled, began with the life of Bakkar 
ibn Qutaiba. 

4. Ibn Burd wrote a dhail to al-Kindi’s history of the qadis, carrying 
it down to the year 367, which was probably near to the date of his death 
(see above). It was an inadequate continuation, and was eventually 
superseded by the more elaborate work of his younger contemporary, 
Ibn Zulaq. The original monograph of al-Kindi continued to be handed 
down without either continuation. This was probably the case in the 
recension which here lies before us. Ibn an-Na^has (f 416; more than 
ninety years old at the time of his death; Husn 1,175), who transmits 
the text, received it from its author; and if he had included Ibn Burd in 
his recension, we should pretty certainly have some indication of the fact 
on fol. 215a. 

5. An unknown writer, who flourished in the early part of the fifth 
century, wrote a continuation of Ibn Burd’s dhail, correcting one or two 
of its statements and bringing the annals of the qadhs down to 424 a. h. 
He may or may not have known Ibn Zulaq’s work; if he did, he pre¬ 
sumably found it much too extensive for his own purpose. This doubly 
expanded edition of al-Kindi was probably very little used. Our unique 
manuscript is a copy made in Damascus in the year 624. 

6. Ibn Zulaq (f 387), whose works seem to have been to a considerable 
extent an expanded repetition of those of his teacher al-Kindi, handed 

down the latter’s and supplemented it with a dhail that 

was really adequate. He doubtless knew, and possibly used, the work 
of Ibn Burd. If we had for this period a considerable number of such 
citations as the one from ad-Dahabl noticed by Amedroz ( loc. cit., 
p. 1145), we might be able to reach a sure conclusion on this point. The 
appendix began at the year 246, and was carried as far as 386, the year 
before the one in which the author died; so we are told by Ibn Hallikan 
(loc. cit.), and Ibn IJajar’s Raf' al-Isr in the biography of Muhammad 
ibn an-Nu'man quotes Ibn Zulaq by name (Gottheil, JAOS., XXVIII, 
p. 256).® The later historians and biographers, such as Ibn IJajar, seem 
to have used al-Kindi chiefly, or only, in the edition of Ibn Zulaq. 


•In the Introduction to the present volume, p. xviii, and also in the JAOS.. XXVII, 
p. 224, Gottheil speaks of 386 ( 996 a. d.) as the year of the death of the qadi Muhammad. 
That is not the case, however; it was the year of the death of the caliph al-'Aziz, and three 
years before that of Muhammad, which occurred in 389. 
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Besides the Introduction and the Arabic text, Gottheil has given us a 
full and very helpful Index of Proper Names, and about twenty pages of 
Notes. These last deal almost exclusively with the text, and contain a 
great many parallel readings from Ibn IJajar. Unfortunately, they are 
not put at the foot of the page, but occupy a distant part of the book. 
This arrangement is sometimes necessary in a voluminous commentary, 
though even there it is usually undesirable, but for such notes as these it 
ought never to be employed. In the present case, the inconvenience is 
made all the greater by the character of the text and the way in which it 
is treated. Editing a unique Arabic manuscript is a very difficult matter 
at best, and this London codex, though well written and on the whole 
trustworthy, needs to be corrected in a good many places. In the work 
of emendation Gottheil is both conservative and judicious, but he seems 
to have printed the text before fully making up his mind how to edit it. 
What he gives us, in the body of the book, is neither a diplomatic repro¬ 
duction of the codex nor the result of his own study, but something half¬ 
way between. The reader is therefore kept constantly turning to the 
notes and back again. Doubtless some necessity of haste, and the diffi¬ 
culties resulting from printing the text abroad (in Rome), are chiefly 
accountable for this defect in the edition. 

For the criticism of the text Gottheil was able to use four Paris 


manuscripts. Two of these contain the , in compiling which 

Ibn 5ajar made extensive use of Ibn Zulaq’s edition of al-Kindi; the 
third is an abridgment of Ibn 5 a j ar by his grandson, Ibn &ahin. Though 
these are often very helpful, the type of text which they exhibit- is gen¬ 
erally less primitive than that of Ibn an-Nahhas. The fourth MS is one 
containing Ibn 'Abd al-IJakam’s annals of the qadis, Part VI of his 
This is the MS which was mentioned above as containing 

al-Kindi’s recension of Ibn 'Abd al-ljakam. It is interesting to observe 
that the text of this recension exhibits a number of peculiarities which 
are also found in the London text of al-Kindi. Thus, the very well- 

known name yx p-oLw is invariably written yx 

the even more familiar xju-ftJ is pointed KjucgJ; and in the 

isnads each is followed by JL*, while in the more 

common usage, followed by all the MSS of the other recension of the 
9 83 we ^ as by the Ibn Burd appendix (149, 5) in the Kindi 

MS, the JIs is used only after the last name in the series. 7 


7 The fact most not be overlooked that there are two copies of the Futuh Misr in the 
Bibliotb&qne Nationale. Gottheil, p. xviii, speaks of “the” Paris MS; and Amedroz, 
p. 1143, speaks of “ the finely written MS of Paris,” which description shows that he has in 
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The text as printed in this edition, after receiving all the emendation 
suggested by Gottheil in his notes, still needs to be corrected in a great 
many places. Some of these have been pointed out by Amedroz, lor. cit ; 
still other instances are the following. I have not included the typo¬ 
graphical errors, which are also numerous. 

3, 1. The last name in the marginal gloss (see note) was certainly 
j+e. , not jjl. Cf. what was said, above, as to the age of Ibn 
an-Nainas.—L. 10. For v£aaJ read sjaaJ U I , and put a period 
after *-ot.— 4, 6. Judging from the great multitude of similar cases, the 
word Jls has fallen out after .— L. 13. The history has been 

sadly confused here by an accident. In one of the MSS from which this 
one was descended a single leaf was transposed. To restore the original 
order, the section which begins with the last word of 1. 2, p. 6, 

and ends with the last word of 1. 11, p. 7, must be inserted between 11. 13 
and 14 on p. 4. There must be no paragraph division at the beginning 
of the section; at the end of it the break occurred in the middle of a 
sentence.—L. 16. Cancel the last five words.— 5, 12. For read 

(joJb L. 16. For read — 6, 16. Gottheil inserts by 

conjecture, and does not understand the two preceding words. Should 
not the MS be read and pointed as follows: 

£ f -L. 18. Read .— 9, 1. The very carefully and correctly 

written London MS of Ibn Abd al-Qakam always writes this name Jkx 
Lj .- L. 2. MS BjSli . Probably IV stem, and pronounced in 

the popular way, (for , which form actually stands here in 

the London MS of IJak.).—L. 17. For o read 

zt* (cf. 1. 10).— 10, 19, last word. Read Lels. — 12, 17. Read 

sLAaaJ .— L. 18. Read .UulII £ 13, 5. The name of this 

man is v (not Sjuj^), see the note above, p. 185. The 

same mistake p. 124,1.3. Correct the Index accordingly, and add to the 
references there 152, 9 and 153, 13.—L. 18. Add Lujk^. at the end of 
the line.—14, 19. For k+JL-x read kJLL**x. —15, 3. Insert another Jli 

after • —L. 4. j is plainly wrong. I 


mind the other codex, not used by Gottheil. It may be worth while to add, that in the Paris 
MS UWS, written in 5M3 a. H., the chapter on the qadis is comprised in foil. 1406-516 (Gottheil: 
** 1406-1416”), which would make about twenty-six pages (Gottheil: ‘‘thirteen pages”) of 
the London MS of al-K*ndi. 
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should conjecture: gxJ aili; cf. the account 

which follows.--18,6. There are two similar names, (the correct 

one here) and , but no such name as the one given by this 

MS.— L. 10. Insert after the first Jli.— L. 19. The name is 

. •* ^ 

ljul, not ljul; see Wftstenfeld’s Tabellen.— 19,6. Something is miss¬ 
ing from the text here. Either this MS or one of its ancestors accidentally 
dropped a line or two just after the word Juju» . 'Ubaid Allah ibn 

Sa id was not a (the Index must be corrected accordingly), and 

since he flourished in the third century he cannot have taken part in this 
incident of the year 83. Who the al-Harith as-Sa'di al-Qaulani was, I 
do not know. Probably should also be inserted in 1. 8 after 

s^l^l , as in Ibn IJajar (text given in Gottheirs note).— 24,4. For Jux 
xJJI mid ^ «JUf J uu t , and cf. Ibn 

Duqmaq, IV, 39, 131; Ibn Qaldun, IV, 188 (^LiiJI ^jl). Correct the 
Index accordingly.— 25, 8. Cancel owJUl ! It came in from the pre¬ 
ceding line. -LI. 15 ff. The wind cast a scrap of paper (5»l£?) upon 
his lap (*j^), not an iron shovel (il^Le) upon a rock (S^i).— 27, 4. 
The name in the second half of the line is of course not the subject of the 
verb JIj, but the superscription of the section which begins here. It 
should either be overlined, or else omitted altogether, with a note.— 
28, 4. For read .—L. 19. For the first ^jX read 

^^."32,16. The name is as in the better MSS of Ibn ’Abd 

al ^akam.— 34, 11. For , which makes no sense, read . 

— L. 13. For read .— 35,14. Apparently, the most 

important word in the clause has been accidentally omitted. Was it 
UtjJLfa*, following ? -36, 13, 15. In both places read 
and correct the Index accordingly.- L. 15. There is a bad gap in the 
MS here, which the editor has not noticed. The qadi Yahya was not 
directly followed by Tauba. Two others intervened, namely, Yazid ibn 
Abdallah ibn Qudamir and al-Biyar ibn Halid. These are duly named 
in the Futu(i Mifr and the Husn , and what is more, they were obviously 
included here by al-Kindi, since we are told at the top of the next page 
that Tauba received his appointment upon the death of at ffiydr . A 
considerable passage has therefore been lost here by accident. It may 
be possible to bridge the gap in part by the help of Ibn Hajar and Ibn 

Sahln — neither of which I have seen.- 37.1. For read 
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L. 10. For L*li read Loli , and delete the period just preceding. 
Amedroz has pointed out the true reading of the remainder of the line.— 
L. 15. o^Lai (Jj *Uf ooli will not do in this context. The first 

ft 

two of these words must have been {JjJLfe ooli in the original, and 


the two immediately following were parenthetical, thus: Her husband 
said to her, “You are divorced” (she cried out, but he continued) “if you 
ever say a word to me about any litigant,” etc.—38, 5. The reading of 

ft 

the next to the last word in the line must be , not ^jt.—L. 16. For 

ft 

SljJI read St^ol.—L. 17. The correct reading (see Gottheil’s note) is 

aJJ .— 43, 9. The name is jA* , not ; cf. 44,14; 50, 18; etc. 

Correct the Index.— 44,10. After several words have been 

accidentally omitted; cf. 1.14.— 46,12. Insert after JU*.— 51, 11. 

</**•> 

The first word in the line should be divided into two words, 5^3 tj .— 

55, 3. Read . For read 131, as in Ibn 'Abd al- 

Uakam and Ibn IJajar.—L. 15. Cancel at the end of the line.— 

56, 1. There is a considerable gap here, not noticed by the editor, after 
the word • In the passage which has fallen out, the story of the 
murder of Ibn 'Utba was told. The text as it now stands makes no 


sense—L. 9. For read ^ 59, 3. For <jU read L. 14. 

ft <* 

For read y*\ —60,11. The name is , not Juul* . 

According to the Index, p. 170, the matter is in doubt; but a statement 

in the text, 17, 2 f., makes it absolutely certain.— 61,9. Read .— 

L. 11. The note, p. xxviii, proposes to emend here, but the text is correct 

as it stands.—L. 19. For substitute ! This lapsus 

was probably made by al-Kindi himself.— 62,19. After must be 

inserted , as in Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam (see the note). The two words 
* 

ft ft **> 

are parenthetical.—65,19. For ^ read — 67,1. For 

ft . *>• 

read I . (I had made this correction before seeing that Ibn 

5ajar actually has the reading.)—69, 3. The reading of the MS, ^ 

(the usual license), is required.—L. 10. The readings given by Ibn 5ajar, 
and bdute , are the correct ones, as shown by the context.— 71, 1. 
For the bare name , as the partial name of a man otherwise 
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unidentified, two references, 71, 1 and 59, 1, are given in the Index. In 
the present passage the man is evidently Rabi’a ibn Farrub (t c. 140); in 
59,1 the name is not E*aj^ , but namely Rabi' ibn Yunus, the 

chamberlain of al-Mansur, as the context makes quite certain.- L. 9. For 


the second read ^1.-77, 9. Abu ’1-Babtari.—79, 9. For 

Ju^j read Ju^j . L. 11. Read Hiyl* .— 

80, 8. Read .—L. 9. In the Index, p. 175, the name al-Ja'di is put 

by itself. But this was merely a nisba of Ashab, who is named in this 


same line.—L. 12. Read EjI and .— 81, 16. The last four words 

in the line must be canceled. Someone was misled by the adjective 
into thinking of the district in Upper Egypt. Hence 

the conflate text (into which a second then came by accident). 

These people came only from the eastern al^Jauf and from the Syrian 


9 9 9 

desert; see 72,7.-82,4. Read y . L. 10. Read ftJLc* “his tribe,” 
»»# / 

or *JLa^ “his tie of kinship”? The reading of the text is impossible.— 

L. 11. Read U&uL» and .—L. 12. The meter requires .— 

’ 8 > 

83,4. Both meter and sense demand .-84,1. Instead of 

read , i. e., “the whole month”; cf. the following line.— 

L. 4. Read . L. 9. Transfer the a to the second half-verse.— 


85,11. For read —L. 12. Read v^JkXJt.- L. 17. Read 

(as plur. of ^L©).—L. 18. Point ^S^.—88, 6. Write 
as one word.— 92, 15. For read (see the note).— 

S ^ 6, ' 9 

93,17. Read Ea^o .— 96,14. The meter requires the pointing . 

• « " ft 9 ft 

— 98, 18. For read This is a verb, not a proper 

name. Correct the Index accordingly.—101,10. Another gap in the 

text. It is plain that something, probably oue line of a MS, has fallen 

* 

out after the word .—L. 11. Point .— 102, 15. Point .— 

_ 

L. 18. The meter requires (the verb, without hamza). — 103, 13. 

Instead of , which fits neither meter nor sense, read sLfca£ : “They 

* * ** 

appear with foreheads black from butting against the prayer-mats.” The 
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immediate context makes the emendation certain.—104,13. The name is 


; cf. 78, 5, etc.—105,15. The meter requires jJSsJ!.— 
108, 9. Should not the last name in the line be {Jtyy 0 t Cf. 127,11; 

131,13; 139,13.-109,7. For *juc! read aUuel.—L. 19. For 

it read .—110,1. Read ,jl .—L. 16. After the first Jls 

insert LjU*..— 113, 3. Read ^U!!, .— 114, 3. The text reading, 

m * * 
, is the correct one; a mere neophyte.—115,10. Read 


and .— 116, 8. Read ^-L.9. Why change ols£ t—119,3. 

✓ m 

Read .—L. 4. Read in place of .—L. 9. Several 

words, at least, are missing after .—L. 19. The reading of the 

MS, aJ (not tfd), is correct. The editor has failed to notice that there 
is a considerable gap in the text after this word.—121,15. For Lo| read 

^ m ft * 

Lot .— 122, 9. must not be changed to (see note).—124, 3. Read 


; see above, p. 185, note.—L. 12. Read , “openly,” “face 

to face.”—L. 13. Read , as in MS and Ibn 9ajar.—126,16. The 

name is .—127,17 f. There is a considerable gap here, 

and the fact ought to be noticed that it comes just after the word 
at the end of 1. 17.—128, 1. ought not to be in the 

Index of Places, etc. (p. 211)!—L. 4. For read . The text of 
this poem is not in very good shape.—L. 7. For read j» g ju ^ . 


—L. 11. For read .—L. 12. For oucJ read v^uuJ, 

as meter and sense require.—133,14. Insert Jul£ after .—L. 16. 

The editor says: “Before something evidently is omitted!” I 

cannot see, however, that anything is omitted; the text seems to me to 
be just right as it stands.—134, 4. The text of this half-verse is in ter- 

. 9 o"f 

rible condition. For |*aJ&jj£(!) read |V$ ; “They will find out who 

is to be deposed, whether thou or they!” For read 

L. 5. Read jLoiM and l$Ibb.—135, 5. pill is 
impossible. The original must have been either jUuo! (as in Ibn 9ajar), 
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“ the ahotc-figures with the tall hats and all those who approved them,” 
or else (feeling certainly ran high enough to justify the use of such 
a word). -L. 7. Read .- L. 8. Read and L. 10. 

/ « » ^ at 

Read jj L. 12. Read jjui *. -137, 1. Judging from what 

Gottheil says of the remaining traces in the MS, the missing words at the 


end of the line are y* tii , which makes good sense. L. 2. Insert 
oyo before jLJt.—LI. 9, 11. The verb is . -138, 11. For 

read UaJ .—L. 12. Cancel the words ve ! The clause 

is conflate, and the other name is the right one.—L. 13. For \~jye read 
J Cy~ .- 140, 5. Only the name is missing; and that is given (in corrupt 

form?) in 141, 5.—L. 8. Read . 142, 11. The reading of the MS 

(to be pointed is the correct one, and there should be no ques- 

tion of changing it. Read lJuuU .—144,7. Read la*—, with Ibn 


Ha jar. This is the oft-quoted phrase from the Koran, VII, 148. 145, 

19. At the point where the period stands, in this line, something has 
been lost from the text. The uxtrds are a 

jtart of the quoted tcord* of the letter , and not by any means those with 
which the quotation originally liegan. That the gap is very old, and the 
resulting mutilated text very misleading, may l>e seen from Ibn ^ajar 
(quoted in Gottheil’s note), whose text s|>eaks of “the letter of al-Fadl 
ibn Marwan to the amir of Egypt.” But al-Fadl (the tcazir of al- 
Mtf tasiui) did not write the letter! There can be no doubt whatever on 
this point, in view of 146, 3, with the context immediately preceding, and 
the explicit statement in 146, 14 that A^mad ibn al-Basib was the one 
who wrote it. The omitted passage can hardly have lieun less than two 
lines in extent, and may have l>een more. -146, 1. The hamza should of 
course be deleted in The volume contains a good many 


other instances of this same wrong use, for which the blame is probably 
to be put upon the priuter and the proofreaders. L. 2. Read - 

is correct. - L. 5. Read yju T L. 13. The unpointed word 

which Gottheil punctuates Kuly is the im|>erative The suffix 


in *jJI and refers to the ftj L# of the preceding line. - 

L. 19. Read 147, 19. The original text of the beginning of 

• » 

the letter, in this recension, was proltably: j*j\ £Xj 
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Ibn IJajar gives a somewhat free 

reproduction here.—148,1, 2. These two lines are in bad shape. Is it 

not possible to read the words which are indistinct in the MS? As for 

— & 

what is printed here: In the first line, l+xi should be U* , and 
is probably wrong. In the second line, it would seem better to read 

UlfcuuJ , l+xi , and 1 +j .—151, 2. This kunya is made into an ism in 
the Index, and the man who bore it is also confused there with the Abu 
‘Ubaid who is mentioned in 152, 9 ff., 15 ff. The latter does not appear 
in the Index at all.—153,15. Al-Warrada is the name of a place on the 
road from Syria to Egypt. Add it to the Index, accordingly.—154, 6. 
The text should not be altered (see note); it is right as it stands.— 
L. 8. Read in place of the first ^ .—L. 17. It is not easy to see 
why this name, al-Madara’i, should have made so much trouble. Gottheil 
himself printed it correctly in the Journal of the Am. Or. Society , 
XXVII (1906), p. 2381 — 155,1. In the Index, this Ibn Qutaiba is wrongly 
identified with the one named on pp. 148 f.—157, 6 ff. As the poem is 
printed here, only the third line is comprehensible; the second and 
fourth lines are absolutely meaningless, besides being metrically impos¬ 
sible.—L. 6. For read «LJI. This poem is laudatory through¬ 
out, not sarcastic.—L. 7. Instead of read 

JuaUI; “One who pursued a straight course, save for the cliffs and the 


sand-wastes which were in it”; that is, as straight and even as any path 
can be which must encounter impassable deserts and mountains.—L. 9. 


In the first half-verse read ILAS instead of s*- In the second half- 

9 0 9 O 

verse there is one word too many. The original was probably ^ *)))) 
, which fits the meter exactly. Under the influence of the 


parallelism of the first half-verse, the verb was introduced by some 
copyist. But no verb in the second person singular is metrically possible 
here. The whole verse: “Thou didst permit slander (of thyself) to 
him who wished it; but its burden was borne by him who perpetrated 

it.”—158, 11. For read .—159,8. Read .—L. 14. 


Read .—160, 16. For ^read . —161, 7. The nisba 

added to the name Abu T^hir in the margin of the MS (see note) is not 

• Q 9 

but jJ! ; thus in Ibn Uallikan, as well as in the Husn , and 
elsewhere.—162, 9. For the second “Muhammad” read “Ahmad.”— 

JD. 

163, 6. For s^l read .—L. 8. The words (jwcliLl ^ do 
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not appear to belong to the test at all, but look like a marginal note on 
aome corrupt reading (in one of the parent MSS?).—165, 4. For iul, jJ! 

» 9 

read iblj jJt. This gives the answer to Got theirs query in this same 
line, where he thinks that the name of a fixed star is given. It is a comet 
that is described!—L. 7. For read l+* — 

L. 10. For kJUhX? read 


C. C. Tobbey 


Yale University 


ASSYRIAN IDEOGRAMS 1 


In Babyloniaca II, III, I have reviewed the first four parts of Meiss¬ 
ner’s Seltene assyrische Ideogramme. The entire work in nine parts 
has now been completed. The entries number 9,380, most of which are 
additions to the 14,487 entries of the original list of Brfinnow. Meissner, 
following the scheme of his predecessor, adds a large number of ideo¬ 
grams whose first sign or signs are illegible in the known texts. This 
section contains 413 entries. He adds 1,728 corrections and additions 
which he obtained from various sources. In one respect his book pre¬ 
sents a great improvement on Brtinnow, in that he has given the Assyrian 
words found in his book in compact form in Latin transcription. The 
Sumerian values follow in transcription with no attempt to divide them 
into (1) sign-names, (2) phonetic values, and (3) Semitic values. As he 
paid little attention to sign-names in his book it is of course rare that he 
has catalogued any at all, except in case of simple signs whose major 
phonetic value is identical with the sign-name plus the Semitic desinence 

added by the scribes. So in entering BUR ^, whose sign-name is 

bu ru, both name and phonetic value appear in the list. When, however, 
a sign enters into a compound, its phonetic value can be often obtained 
by analyzing the compound. For instance, we would not know the 


word NDMDN for seed Semitic zeru, but for the sign-name of 

>—=numun es-gcnu-ki-ki (CT , XI, 49, 31) = Kullaba, 


Hallab. The word numun, seed, offspring, beginning, occurs often, and 
occasionally spelled out nu-mu-un; besides the citations in Babyloniaca 
III, 147, see Gudea Cyl. B, 13, 6, 9; 23, 6 f. This value does not appear 
either in his “Nachtrflge” or in his list of phonetic values. 2 In K 4174, 


i Meissner, Brnno, Seltene asstbische Ideooramme, AsiyriologUcbe Bibliothek, Vol. 
XX, in nine parts, xx + 721 pp. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Bnchbandlung. 

2 See also Babyloniaca III, 148, No. 1,1461. 
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col. I 5 (CT, XI, 45) the sign appears as dc-nu in the name of the 

group SAM-DU-NC minabi-se-a-nisigC, which gives a dialectic value dun 
for dul, the ordinary root for katamu, to cover: for dun = kata mu see 
IV R, 10b, 29, DCN-AM = katma (given by me in Babyloniaca III, 155, 
and not registered by Meissner), and for l > n as partial dental assimila¬ 
tion, cf. TUN = suplu cavity, with TUL^suplu (Nos. 7,803 and 9,176). 


According to CT, XI, 47b, 15, the sign has the value si-ig, tran¬ 


scribed by Meissner himself No. 1,675, but the value does not appear for 
this sign in his list. 

Occasionally the Sumerian forms are misunderstood; for instance, the 
three cases cited under No. 3,214 are every one of them wrong, the word 


in Sumerian for mu’uru in each case is 


jST, a form explained 


in Babyloniaca II, 78. The author still fails to correct Briinnow No. 


4,741 where is given the value 1 u; the phrase in IV R. 10b 33 

should be read aggi ofc-iN-GUL = lu ukallil and aggi gImn-sAg = 1u 
ud am m i k. The verbs are compounds aggi-gdl and aggisAg. 

The work has already been characterized by me in Babyloniaca II, 
199 ff as of great importance in the history of Assyriology, and I have 
only to reiterate the same statement here. For those who have not had 
time to collect the material, both Brihmow’s and Meissner’s books will be 
indispensable; even the specialist will learn much from them. Both 
books are, however, the work of compilers who have not penetrated the 
more difficult problems of Sumerian etymology and syntax. The subject 
has already advanced considerably beyond the work of compilation, 
although specialists must feel greatly indebted to such works. 

Stephen Langdon 

Oxford University 


THE FIFTEENTH EDITION OF “ BUHL-GESENIUS 
HEBREW LEXICON” 1 

The fourteenth edition appeared in 1905, just five years ago. It con¬ 
tained 948 pages. This fifteenth edition is 75 pages larger, in spite of 
the use of many abbreviations of terms fully written out in the earlier 
edition. The former staff of editors, viz., Professors Buhl and Zimmern, 
has been increased on the title-page by the addition of Dr. W. Max 
Mtiller on Egyptian material, and Dr. O. Weber on South Arabian 
words. 

i Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebraisches und aramAisches HandwOrterbuch Ober das 
alte Testament. In Verbindung mit Professor H. Zimmern, Professor W. Max Mtiller u. 
Dr. O. Weber, bearbeitet von Dr. Frants Buhl, Leipzig: F. C. W\ Vogel, 1910. XVII-fl006 
pages. M. 18. 
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The quarries from which the largest part of the new material has 
been taken are (1) the Jewish papyri found in Egypt within the last few 
years, (2) Brockelmann’s Vergleichende Grammatik , (3) Smend’s Sirach- 
Texte , and (4) Musil’s Arabia Petraea, Pognon’s important Aramaic 
inscriptions and Landberg’s Datina language have been referred to only 
in the “additions and corrections,” covering ten pages. 

The editors have laid under tribute the immense output during the 
last five years of literature touching the Old Testament. In the list of 
abbreviations alone we find thirty-nine titles of new works not in the list 
of the fourteenth edition. This of itself suggests the wide range of 
literature consulted and used to enrich this edition. 

The Aramaic literature found in Egypt adds but three pages to the 
Aramaic vocabulary, yet it contains more than one hundred references to 
the published versions of those papyri. In a somewhat careful com¬ 
parison of a list of words in the two editions, we discover how pains¬ 
taking the editors were in eliminating references to works superseded, and 
in cutting out positions no longer tenable. Space has been saved in 
many ways for the insertion of new and valuable data. It would prob¬ 
ably be true that fully, one hundred pages of new material have been 
added to this last edition of this notable work. 

Some features of the vocabulary of the Old Testament have received 
notable new light within five years. One of these is the list of Hebrew 
proper names. The Babylonian Expedition publications of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania have been a fruitful source of help, especially the 
work of Clay. For example, 5Tbj2l (I Chron. 14:7) in BE, 10, 43: 
Bei jddafy; (I Chron. 8:13), Barufpa' in BE, 10, 42. TTQ (H 

Sam. 8:8) is identified by Clauss, ZDPV , 30, 13, with Beritta , Beritna , 
that is “BeirCit.” *|»TDS (I Chron. 15:24) was compared with Baud' ili 
in the fourteenth edition, but that form is now dropped out in favor of 
Clay’s suggestion (BE, 10, 41) Banajdma. 'JjrrbjS (Gen. 36:38 f. and 

, 'T T - 

two other refs.) cf. Phoen. and cuneif. Ba'alljantinu , a prince of 

Arwad. t\Z m j is entirely rewritten; is now compared with Gina in the 
Amarna letters, Qina in the inscriptions of Thutmosis III, and Genin 
(=En-gannim of the Old Test.). is rewritten and almost 

VT : IT 

doubled in length, due to the new light out of the Aramaic papyri from 
Egypt. TP (Judg. 8:20) in old Babylonian appears as Jatarum 

(Ranke). D^SlPDlD is rewritten in the fifteenth edition on the basis of 
Jensen’s Gilgamesh and the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine. Jensen 
compares it with Sin-a-ab-ba. 

The names of Babylonian-Assyrian divinities and terms describing 
worship are also illumined by late investigations, especially those of 
Jastrow, in his Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. Geographical 
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and ethnographical terms are also fuller and more satisfactory in this 
edition, due to the studies of Musil and Clauss. We are still, however, 
looking for light on many obscure words, such as flb^nn , WV > FW , 

T * ~ I- • • T“ 

etc. 

The authors, as most students today, refer to the moon-god 
Sin as a related form with some probable connection. The reviewer 
finds increasing difficulties with this view, and no direct evidence that 
the claim can be made good. Sin, the moon-god, is not referred to any¬ 
where in the Old Testament, except in the Assyrian forms of some proper 
names, as Sanballat, Sennacherib, Sansanna (Josh. 15:31). The form 
T° referring to the desert between Elim and Sinai is probably a differ¬ 
ent word, and not referring at all to the moon-god. Under FTP it would 

- .. T 

have added interest to a study of the idea if reference could have been 
made to Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondreligion. 

The new words in the Aramaic papyri from Egypt give some useful 
light on Hebrew words which occur once only or only a few times. Such 
a word is *|Cn II, confirmed by its occurrence in the papyri with the 
meaning “ shut in,” “ preserve.” In the Aramaic; vocabulary at the end 
of the book there are more than one hundred references to those impor¬ 
tant documents, and references, too, that give material aid to a better 
understanding of the Aramaic of the Old Testament. Some of the 
peculiar hybrid forms of the biblical Aramaic are made all the more con¬ 
spicuous. That unique form ffiPlb for the imperfect of rHH appears 
in these papyri as HIPT , a perfectly regular formation. Other words 
exhibit further regularities in the light of these papyri. 

We heartily welcome a lexicon that has been so fully brought down 
to date, and that gives at the same time so full references to the new lit¬ 
erature on the questions raised. The editors deserve our best thanks for 
the completion of this new edition. 

Ira Maurice Price 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON MICAH 

By Paul Haupt 
J ohns Hopkins University 

The Book of Micah consists of two parts: chapters 1-3 and 
4-7. The first three chapters contain three patriotic poems com¬ 
posed by the Judaic poet Micah of Mareshah (cf. note on K, a) 1 
about 701 B.c. The last four chapters are Maccabean, and a Mac- 
cabean hymn celebrating John Hyrcanus’ destruction of Samaria 
(about 107 B.c.) is prefixed to the genuine prophecies of Micah 
at the beginning of the Book. 2 Also a gloss to one of the Mac¬ 
cabean poems in the last four chapters is found in the first three 
chapters, viz. 2 , 12. On the other hand, the section 4, 9-14 
contains some glosses to the third genuine poem of Micah. 

Only 33£ lines 3 in the first three chapters are genuine; the 
majority of the verses represent subsequent additions, explanatory 
glosses, variants, illustrative quotations, &c. 

The first poem of Micah (K) consists of two stanzas; each 
stanza is composed of two couplets with 3 + 3 beats in each line.— 

i These Hebrew letters refer to the ten sections of the Hebrew text at the end of the 
artic'e. The Greek letters after the Hebrew characters indicate glosses. The index to 
chapters and verses of the received text with corresponding sections, stanzas, and glosses in 
the present edition is given on p. 242. 

2 Cf. my remarks on the introductory Maccabean psalm prefixed to the Book of Nahum 
i i Haupt, The Book of Nahum (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1907) p. 8 and 
ZDMG 61, 278. 

3 For lines (Q^blDTS) in Hebrew poetry see AJSL 19,137, n. 15; 194, n. **. 
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The second poem of Micah (□) consists of three stanzas; each of 
these stanzas is composed of two couplets with 2 + 2 beats in each 
line.—The third poem (3) consists of two stanzas; each stanza is 
composed of three couplets with 3 + 2 beats in each line. 4 —In 
addition to these three genuine poems (K, 2, 3) 1 we have a 
genuine fragment (T) of lines with 3 + 3 beats. This is a 
subsequent insertion derived from Jer. 26, 18. 

The second part (chapters 4-7) contains five Maccabean poems, 
and, as stated above, a sixth Maccabean poem appears in the tra¬ 
ditional text at the beginning of the Book. The first of these 
Maccabean poems (PI) consists of two stanzas; each stanza is 
composed of three couplets with 3 + 3 beats in each line.—The 
second Maccabean poem (1) consists of three stanzas; each stanza 
is composed of three couplets with 3 + 3 beats.—Also the third 
Maccabean poem (T) consists of three stanzas; but each stanza is 
composed of two couplets with 3 + 2 beats in each line.—The 
fourth Maccabean poem (H) consists of two stanzas, and each 
stanza is composed of four triplets with 3 + 3 beats in each line. 
This is the only poem with triplets; all the other poems in the 
Book are written in couplets.—The fifth Maccabean poem (tt) 
consists of three couplets with 3 + 3 beats in each line.—Also 
the sixth Maccabean poem (*') consists of three couplets with 
3 + 3 beats in each line. 5 This last poem is a late Essenian 
psalm. 

Lines with 3+3 beats are found in seven of the ten poems, 
3 + 2 in two of them, and 2 + 2 in one. 8 Glosses with 2 + 2 beats 
in each line are found in K , $; 2 , aa; j , v. cc; PI, /a; 1,7; H, S. 
The majority of the metrical glosses have 3+3 beats in each line. 

4 Cf. for this meter H au pt, Bibliache Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907) p. zliii, n. t and my 
paper The Religion of the Hebrew Propheta in the Transactions of the Third International 
Congreaa for the History of Religions (Oxford, 1908) voi. i, p. 270. See also the remarks on 
the anapestic pentameter in Browning’s Soul on p. 25 of J. W. Bright and R. D. 
Miller, The Elements of English Versification , Boston and London (Ginn & Co.), 1910; 
also AJSL 21,135, below. 

5 Contrast the metrical arrangement of the Book of Micah in Ed. Sievers’ A It testa¬ 
ment he he Miacellen 0-10 (Leipzig, 1907) pp. 70-109 (Berichte der philolo jisch-hiatorischen 
Kloaae der Kgl. Sdchaiachen GeaelLichaft der Wissenachaften , vol. lix) and Kautzsch’s 
HSAT 2, 40-57; also Dnhm, Die Zwblf Propheten (Tubingen, i910) pp. 48-63 and pp. xxvi. 
xxxvi. Cf. also AJSL 24. 187-208. 

• For lines with 2 + 2 beats cf. my paper on Moses ’ Song of Triumph in \JSL 20 , 155. 
For lines with 3 + 3 beats cf. my restoration of Ps. 68 in AJSL 23, 2:18. 
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Non-mctrical glosses, in prose, are, e.y. fct, a. 17 . 2 , X. p. a . aa; 

5, v (vv. 11. 12) and ir.p. ??. 1717 ; H, a. 8. c; 1, 17 ; H, a. 4 . X. p. i; T 
D, XX. Combinations of couplets with 3 : 3 and 2 - 2 beats 1 
are fouud in K, 8 and * 1 , 7 . 

Words with two beats are and Dhsm (K, i).*— 

DPV227 and DTmta» («, ii). — blTS* (M, £. $. X).—0rY122r2 

II II 7 I I V 7 I I 

(2, i).—*,rr32rn and *,rrbVy ( 2 , iv).—rrrran and orrhros 
(2, V).— *rrnir2 (3, iii).— mb'*2 and "bssn (3, v).— 

7 * I I x 1-1 I I ' 7 

~bjo"cr «).—bare; (n, i).—onisyta (n, iii).— 

T«**v ▼*)•—0’ >v).—inp-r^s (\ v)._-spn-nsn 

p. viii). —DPTC32 (T, iii). —OmTHSCTS (T, iv).—UTOb? 

(t. vi).—croton' (t, «).—jnarrp (rr, iv ).—ptcm (n,V). 

I'Z'TZ, mriQ, and Cb*21^*2 (H, vi.)—DTTTCT: and 
Drrrrr:r: (rr, vii).— Train (n, viii). —wcTtp (n, $).— 

(-. *)•—rjpv (e, H).-bipr (o, S).-Tr:-rp»n 

r, i). 

Collision of two beats in one hemistich is found in H, ii. vi; 
H, 8 ( 5, 1) fcia; U, ii.'° As a rule, this is avoided by recession 
of the accent. 

We find recessive accent in rpsnfcT («, 8).— 

*i»-*2 tr. (2. i).—■■’ssipsy (2, ii).—brrrpyn (3, v).- 
TT22 n, ii).— VtmCB (n, i).—JTCPTYTSfc rTOKH and 
rsymfcp (n. v».—-'pr-ra-t (n,«).—■pr'scto (n, i).— 
-b-P2*fc TT2Trr*b5< (*i. iv).—mn *vto mr-o^a (i, viii).— 
•Itl-bTiB (1, ix').-2t<-b2:2 (l.^).-^™ (T. vii).— 

trwbsa (T, i).—~V^nrtZZ and ■H2~- , 172 (H, iii).— 
«b tr::Trn (", iv).— 2 ^ '• 13 -by—\3 twrptb and •p-nsb'pibi 

7 The iulielMd letters (a. 6, c, Ac) after n Indicate tertiary glosses in the fourth 
Maceabean poem. 

•Cf. my restoration of the Snog of Lantech in AJSL 10. 164 and David’s Dirge on Saal 
and Jonathan in JHLV. No. 163. p. 

* The Roman figures after the Hebrew letters indicate the stanaas in the restoration of 
the Hebrew test at the end of this article, Cf. Hanpt. BtbUtckm Ltrbtmhctier (Leipzig, 
190 *) p. 134; also .VoA. 4*. 

i* In all these ea% *• there is a pause between tbe two beats ; cf. H a o pt , Bibt. Ltebe s. 
harfcr, p. it. 
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iv (n, vii).—yiK-'scs-ny (n, 8).—■pjjnrvnp-b* (u, i). 
—icip 'bn; rvna*p (', ii). 

We have enclitics in 'b“TQ“k .and 'b"’i'X"“'!T (V iv).— 

vrvrrark (1, 7 )-—simcn (t, vi).—ijb-rrr (n, iv).— 
(n, v).—am-n^an (ts, «).—ib-rsn and rebnwsn 

(', iii). 

Proclitics are found in J“lb'b“Db (S, iv).— '2p”">K'>D (S, e). 
— '2TDn - "in and DT“b»b ( 2 , i).— ■jn'Myirrva’a (2, iv).— 
lr'snb ( 3 , aa).— yrs-ro (a , v, v. 13).—rramm (i,ii).— 
□Rns-rra (n, iii).— 'b—ntjrmn' (i, iv).—arm-ov (*i, vii). 
—isE-pb; (i, viii).— -j's-'nns (* 1 , 7 ).— (t, ▼).— 
»b-no» (n, iv).— n'yn-in (n, v).— -ny-bnya (n, 8).— 
'Kjs-'ib (', ii). —rrirr-rrai (', iii). 

Enjambement occurs only in two lines, viz. in the first line of 
K, iii, and the last line of 71, iii. 

Cf. my remarks on Ps. 68 in AJSL 23, 240. 

The abbreviations employed in the following critical notes are 
explained in vol. 24 of this Journal, pp. 98-100; cf. also vol. 26, 
pp. 19. 20; ZDMG 63, 530; ZAT 29, 281, n. 5. See also the 
inside pages of the front covers in SBOT and the list of abbrevia¬ 
tions appended to my paper Micah's Capucinade in vol. 29 of 
the Journal of Biblical Literature (New York, 1910). Note 
especially E= Haupt, The Assyrian E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887). 

— = Codex Marchalianus .—EG = Dillmanri* sEthiopicQram- 
mar , translated by J. A. Crichton (London, 1907).—RV = 
Revised Version.—GJV = E. Schtlrer, Oeschichte des judischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi , fourth edition (Leipzig, 1901-9). 

— GB denotes the fifteenth edition (1910) of Gesenius’ W6r- 
terbuch edited by Buhl.—GK refers to the twenty-eighth edi¬ 
tion (1909) of Gesenius’ grammar edited by Kautzsch.— 
R = T. Roorda, Commentarius in Vaticinium Michae (Leyden, 
1809).—W = J. Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten Ubersetzt 
und erkldrt (Berlin, 1898).—N = W. Nowack, Die kleinen 
Propheten Ubersetzt und erkldrt (Gottingen, 1903).—M = Karl 
Marti, Das Dodekapropheton (Tubingen, 1904). 
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(i) Outran is vocative; for the article see GK § 126, f. & has for 

D'bTbn in ii v o£J| . 

For n:in read "3, following ffi oi oIko8o/uovvtc$, 3 qui aedificatis , 
Z pat, * • This is not a graphic, but a phonetic corruption; 

cf. notes on a, <r (barn = barn) and 3 , iv ornan = “inTay) also 

n. v; T, ii (13108 = ‘OiOPl) and Nah. 22 ( 33 - = 3 SO). Contrast last 
but one note on FI, hi- 

(ii) For "bl'a read p-bT 3 “ • The final pi of the preceding pan 

must be prefixed to •'bib. so R; cf. note on 1 , iii (PHrOJ-*!) and note 

on t-ysn mss instead of "PJS nmBS at the end of the notes on 
Pi, 8 . The plural D-bT3Pl was written ’-blSSt; cf. Pur. 52, 3; OLZ 10, 
306,1. 6 ; also notes on a> iv; 3 , iii; PI, iii. 

D"IS® should be read s6r4m; see Eat. 44 ( 6 ) and notes on 3 , v 
(rraiYQ = P3TlSa). 

Read DPI-niosyPSI, not DPJ'Pb2»"PST; PS*! was pronounced 
xveth; cf. Noldeke, Syr. Ctr. §33 and note on a, i. 

1 PI 2 B does not mean they lay bare (^Si) but they smash , shatter 
(ySSis). ffi crwfOXaaav, 3 confregerunt, Si s^Z. The gloss 
(misspelled YlD“lS1) they cleave (ffi ifiiXurav, 3 conciderunt) is correct. 

Cancel 1 prefixed to -1335; it may be due to dittography of the 
preceding -I; cf. ZDMG 63, 615,1. 19. 

3 has in medio ollae for piflbp “pro, but ffi ds xw-pav, Z S"!Tp *13b; 
so, too, (li ktfJrfTu, Z sm lab for T©3 (3 in lebete, Si bn 1 ®). For 
smp = Assyr. diqaru see AJSL 23, 247; cf. Nah. 37, below; 42, J. For 
a = ds cf. GB 79 b , 1. 6 ; 179% d; Est. 37,1.10. 

(iii) For the enjambement in the first line (3x2 instead of 2x3 beats) 
cf. second note on PI, iii. 

For DPPB bj ‘PI- cf. Ex. 23,13; Pss. 16,4; 50,16; Eccl. 5,1; also 
Geu. 40,11. In Dan. 10, 3 we must read •'S % by fcO Kb p'*}. 

(iv) The alliteration in D5b tlb'b pb is accidental; cf. AJSL 20, 
169, n. 52. 

For the verbal form ffilljn (£ read (with W, following ffi 

o-icoTia, 3 tenebrae) the noun H5123H (cf. note on 1 a) and for the inf. 
D 0 | 5 E the pausal form DCp^D. 

DS 1 D b? ltM? means they put a cover over the mustache . In the 
same way !"JC5 and "p 0 are construed with b$ • DB 1 D is not hap- 
lography for DEBIT . The noun DBE (® DSC) is an old plural of the 
biconsonantal masculine form of HBID, f*p, just as Dbo, ladder is a 
plural of a noun sull, from bbO? to raise; cf. also note on Qb"T 5 in 
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j, vi. Similarly Arab. |%i, mouth (originally pAmi) is an old plural of 
ptl; see AJSL 22, 258; contrast VG 472. 

(a) For TttinEn (® tov rod MupaaOa) read (with R, following & 
in v. 15 UH^ = PnTT2) TVrnEin. Also in Jer. 
26, 18 (cf. notes on ") € has PD^S, & . 

There is no city of *T»ZPT2 or cf. notes on J, vi. For the & 

in the first syllable of rTIP*3 see Nah. 19, below. The *1 in TWYlEn 

T •* T 

Jer. 26, 18 may be due to dittography of the " 1 ; cf. notes on “iT2Kn 
(2> aa) and TBB3 (3, A). 

For rrTTP *3bE read fTfliT ^b'J; cf. last note on v. 

(P) Cf. the introductory gloss a. 

(y) For fnrr by read ni*T "*by; cf. AJSL 19, 133, below, and 
notes on p. and j , vi (DbV ■Hy). 

(&) Cf. ft. For the couplet with 2+2 beats after a line with 3+3 
beats cf. * 1 , y. 

For rOH read 3 n; cf. notes on ii. 

({) For read 1C“>S ; cf. notes on ii and T, vi (*£23* for C33"')* 

Contrast notes on J}, aa (33' for 3 ®') and 1 , iii (HSTCa for r»W2). 
See also fourth note on H, It is not necessary to read • 

For read , following ® cl>$ <rapteas. 

(tj) This is a gloss; the prophet speaks in stanza p , not Jhvh; cf. 
note on 2 , v. 

(k) We must not read (with Ilk lb the parti¬ 
ciple TOT3 instead of the noun (3 responsum Dei). 

(A) For DblH (which is found in 18 passages, half of which are in 
Job) we had better read ob*K; cf. note on 3 , i and Kings 85, 7. Heb. 
DblN = Assyr. ellamu (HW 32) is not a case like fcC = Assyr. NF; cf. 
Est. 7. See also note on ■‘bin in j , v. 

(fi) For ipyr Tfct read ipjr *78 (haplography). Cf. note on y. 
Read "ire* for IPC*, which is not a rhythmical jussive (GK 
§ 109, k) but an Aramaism (contrast GK § 53, n, end). Cf. note on 2 , SS. 

Drrbbra *cnn (« ■‘imau vr'icx, * \°~f^ ^-W) = 
om irvrrcn or onib-by vrnrrn • 

(00) 6r + rairra also in 8; so, too, £. 

(nr) This is repeated from the second hemistich; cf. note on H, q. 
Z + oUos also in 8 ; so, too, S. 

(pp) Cf. H, v and BL 40, n. 13. 


(i) Assyr. urru, i.e. ftru (HW 34) daylight , daytime , day; 

cf. Kings 1(M, 32. 

b«b was pronounced lei; cf. notes on ii* Z fctb**n, but 6 wpas 
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tov Otovy 3 contra Deum, 5b ^oou»r*l ^Sn^o. For the ety¬ 

mology of bH cf. OLZ 12, 214, u. 13. 

(ii) For the difference between bT3 and y^p see AJSL 26,6, below. 
For D"TQ see AJSL 22, 268, below; Nah. 20,1.4. GK 2 *, p. 96, n. 2 

seems to doubt my explanation that b 6 t = bftt; but cf. rPEfcTS 

roeras, naan, &c. 

r • r •• •• 

(iii) For "Ejy bllSn&O (© fyirpoaOcv 6 Aaos fwv) read (with WN) 

*J 3 y by Dnm; the 1 of bYEHK (& is a corruption of J. The 

corruption to bT 2 HH was favored by blEHS at the beginning of the 
following line. 

For D/Jip"’ we must read VJElpnn • 

fT-biC must be pointed PTQb'lj > © has Kartvavrt rrjq tlprjvrp; avrov y cf. 
cis €\0pav - ^■'ISb ( 17 ). & <n v>\a* For JT-blD see my expla¬ 

nation of Am. 1, 6 in OLZ 10, 308. 

For -HK (© ttjv Sopdvj Sb Umc ; see ZAT 30, 64 and cf. "ly® twnK, 
Gen. 26, 25; Zech. 13, 4) read the plural rYTW; the omission of the t\ 

r - 

is due to haplography; cf. last but one note on 3 , ii. J. D. Michaelis 
(1782) translated: pelt . rVHfc* denotes originally camel's hair; cf. Mark 

I, 6 ; Matt. 3, 4 (fvSvfjxi <bro rpi\utv KafirjXov). It is connected with Assyr. 

udru, camel (HW 30*). This may be identical with Tiy, herd; in 
that case rTHH would be an Assyr. loanword; cf. the remarks on blbK 
= JjJLc in the notes on 1 , i and taio*, herd = , *£op in Est. 62 

(see also AJSL 26, 2 ). Assyr. udr 6 (or udrftti) denotes originally 
droves of camels. In Arabic, has the privative sense to be 

unherded , i.e. to be separated from the herd ,* to lag behind; cf. first 
note on n, i and the remarks on n""P 2 S ia the note on H, vii; also 
footnote to % y. 

(iv) For (■*£?) *1233 read *1233 • 

: - r 

For rT33yn read *rT33yin; this was probably written 'PTXyn; cf. 
notes on aa (nrrbby^a) and x, h. ® ■prrnvnn rrss, * ^ 

. We may read also DPP33yTt; cf. third note on 3 , iii, and 
Kings 171,13. The omission of the final D niay be due to haplography. 

J. D. Michaelis (1782) rightly referred DiTjOynTYQ to the harems; 

cf. Kings 161, 47. ' 

In the same way we must read Dirbbb (or * ( rrbbb, * 
for rrbbb • © has in both cases avrwv. 

■nm, my glory (Sb is a corruption of tVVL m y 'mothers . 

For the confusion of ") and 1 , T\ and “! cf. note on <u and fifth note on 

•For = TW (Ps. 110, 176) cf. the variant in Bab. $am. 11* (BT 6,34, 

o. 222) rVTny which is said (Tosaph.) to mean missing. 
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5 , ii; also AJSL 24, 105; 26, 10. We find T\ = ") e-g- in T\T\ m = U$tp 
(IN 342, 9). Cf. notes on £ and <o; j , vi (DbV T3?) and fl, iv (T3TJ3 
n-Wl). For 5p«<rtv=-nn cf. Ps. 110, 3 (JHUC, No. 114, p. 110; 
AJSL 21,145, n. 43) where 2, cv optaiv aytbc? = "JJTp *"HPQ • 

(v) For "'MH (& W read i3J"l; cf. note on w. The prophet 

speaks, not Jhvh. In the same way the prophet speaks in stanza ft of 
M; H > v is a gloss. Cf. note on i. 

(vi) For blE12 &W3"’ (S %an^J) see Numbers 57, 8; 

fcW-P (© \r}iL<t>&Tj<rtT(U) is impersonal; see Est. 33; cf. notes on <u and yy; 
3, A (DID). 

ppna > which has passed into Greek as vrjvCa (Lat. nenia) for nehyCL , 
is a feminine form of "’flD; cf. JT2B = • The preceding *H3 is a 

(gratuitous) correction, and tTJlD an undeleted corrigendum; cf. note 
on j , rj and the remarks on "QQ y\j Nah . 35. BprfvrfifrrtTcu. Oprjvos 

iv fii\a regarded !Tfi3 as fem. of ■'HD; so, too, % lr^\n) JJ|j \uua£>o . 

For 13TO3 read 13TJ33; for the 0 cf. Est. 38, 4; GK § 67, e, n. 1. 

(P) <& has for IpblTl IlfcO the free rendering ayua rjj yfiipa, & • 

(y) 1K1E31 is a misplaced gloss to “lbTjfi; cf. notes on e and *1, e. (. 

(8) *1 before D^PG is due to dittography. Cf. also H, fl- G+rovs 
op<f>av ovs after 8trjpira<rov = ^bl3l • ® has Strjpiraarov also for IpQJ"). 

(c) BT* is a misplaced gloss on -Q3i; cf. note on y. For misplaced 
glosses see Nah. 22, below. 

(£) *1 before is dittography of the preceding 1; cf. notes on iv 

CmpI) and oi. 

(tj) The b before (© cfe ^x^P av ) mus t be canceled; cf. note on 
*1,8. It can hardly be the emphatic b; cf. the last note on aa. We 
might- say ; cf. Numbers 57, 46. 

(0) For ■Q'ftC (® <rwrpipp6v) read (with WNM) ■QIC = bbE; cf. 2 Chr. 
21, 17 and OLZ 10, 308. For the erroneous insertion of the mater lec - 
tionis cf. Nah. 27, 1. 6; 46, below. The *| should be appended to 
mip^iacipnn; see iii. seems to have read ")!Q1C; cf. Ps. 147,3. 

(t) The glossator who added ■'QJ to *Q3 referred the suffix of the 
first person to Jhvh; contrast note on v. 

(£) b^n appears in ffi between "pb'iT^ and b""ft3>(Q) in v. 5. 

(ir) For ■'b TET2* (3 quomodo recedit a me) we must read 
lb GTE*; cf. notes on v and o>; 3>, i. iv. QTE* is impersonal; cf. 
notes on j, A (D*Q). For lb see GK § 119, s; NOldeke, Syr. Gr. §224; 
cf. note on j, iv. This gloss appears in fH before pbrp 13*1B (QSTCb) 
at the end of v. 4. 

(p) iTElT is accusative of direction of DTI, height, high place (Syr. 
la*©*). To go to a high place (D3GG) is a proverbial phrase for to 
escape , to save one y s self; cf. D31C 8aV€ (not to protect) e.g. Ps. 59, 2, 
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lit. to put in a high place . In Assyrian we often find ana sttzub 
napsAtisu All, he ran away (lit. ascended) to save his life; cf. HW 
61 b . 62. Flood is used for calamity (TH = "H; cf. OLZ 12, 69, n. 11 
and Flood, calamity, plague = llao-J) and high place = place 

of safety; cf. Ps. 40, 3. In Arab, if, lA iurAmu (the place) is 


impregnable , this verb has the opposite meaning; cf. footnote to **, y. 
The name QfcO » which comes from an allied stem, means climber; cf. 
HW 603 a . The original form is ra'im; this became ri’m, just as we 
have nimr instead of namir, panther; cf. VG § 124, a; Nah. 21, below. 

The Versions did not understand this proverbial phrase: *<u ov prj 

wopcvOrjT c opOoi i(aC<f>vrp (<£ has also Kal opOoi irtiropcwrai for *"jbn at 

the end of v. 7). 3 et non ambulatis superbi; ST *T-ip2 ySflfi Hb*l 
HSlpT, & flo. 

The clause H*PI fU") TV "2 (cf. Am. 5, 13) might have been rele¬ 
gated to the tertiary glosses; so, too, ppcnbo " , 21C in $; also f. Cf. 
second note on aa. 

(<r) For the verbal form pJfcCQtt we must read the noun PIKED 

t : it r ; r 

(<Br aKap$ap<rLa, 3 immunditia, 5b lVnilj). 

For bann read *)bsnri (® Su<l>6dpTjT€ <t>0opf). The omission of 
the final *1 is due to haplography. This ban, to ensnare, is a denomina¬ 
tive verb, derived from ban, snare; cf. Smend's rendering of Sir. 
34, 6; see R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Berlin, 1906) 

m V m P V mV 

pp. 53. 67. 24. Syr. oi\nA\ does not mean he destroyed 

the destroyer with his own noose, but he ensnared the ensnarer with his 
own snare. This would be in Assyrian xAbila ina naxbalisu ixbil. 
Assyrian is but an older local variety of Aramaic; see Judges 66, 3. Cf. 

£ aJlxilj 5 Ijl JuyaJt . Heb. ban, pledge = 


Assyr. xubullu is derived from the same stem. We have a ^ in 
Arabic and Ethiopic instead of the Assyr. ^, because the Arabic and 

Ethiopic forms are Aramaic loanwords; cf. KAT 649. The Western 
Syrians pronounced every H as Similarly we have (with 

^) = Syr. wiila {to till the ground and to worship God) = Assyr. 

pal A xu, to fear (originally colere) and , mall Ah, sailor = Assyr. 

mallAxu (Sum. ma-lag). Cf. KAT 3 , 513. 509. 

For bam we must read bana (cf. first note on aa and note on 
1 , p). This is not a graphic, but a phonetic corruption; cf. note on Hi i 

(nba^ba). 


ban (3 putredine pessima) has about the same meaning as 
JTjn PmST2 Eccl. 9, 12. is connected with Assyr. mar$u 
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sick, ill (Arab, , Syr. l^jio), and means painful , baneful, per¬ 

nicious, deleterious; also troublesome , trying, grievous. The two stems 
mar&gu, fo 6 e troublesome, and marfigu, fo be sick (HW 426) are, 
of course, identical (cf. AJSL 20, 167, n. 39). We often use trouble for 
disease . 

(x) For T 2 K read T3X1 or T^b- 

W 33TJ3b is a corruption of 13'3TCb (cf. Ps. 137, 3; OLZ 10, 66 ). 
It may have been written defective: isaab. The ; was corrupted to 
Z (contrast second note on 3 , ii) and the final 1 was transposed. 

(a>) For ■p®*' (3 pars populi met commutata est) read "TH2" , incor¬ 
rect scriptio plena of from "TT2 (© ftcpis Aoot) puov KarefurprfOij iv 
<r\o my, cf. gloss f). For the confusion of *, 1 , * 1 , " see last note on iv. 
For * , = 1 cf. note on it. For the passive in ffi Kartpjerpijdrj (SS * ^Sa 3) 
instead of the impersonal Tr*"’ cf. note on vi. 

(aa) For ben between b"P 3 "pblDT3 (cf. Josh. 18, 10) see £. The 
Z before b"H 3 (® fidWwv oyoivlov iv Kkrjpq) must be canceled. On the 
other hand, we must prefix Z to bcH in <r. The Z before b"fi3 inay 
be due to the Z before the following bnp ; cf. note on #8. 

V. 6 might be given as a tertiary gloss, and v. 7 as a quaternary 
addition, and v. 11 may be post-quaternary; cf. last note on p. 

W is right in stating that v. 7 is a protest against the threat (con¬ 
tained in vv. 3. 4) that Judah will perish. 

For nbnb (® rovrois, & %^) read nbfctt > cf. Job 16, 2. 

For (rVlElbi) 30” (® ov yap diraKTcroi ovuhrj) read 3®” lb 

p * - • ■ ' • , 

ljja*. ,* 3 non comprehendet confusio). Cf. note on in iii. 

risn means originally to make connection = to join or meet, attain to, 
encounter . Chaucer uses attain in the sense of experience; cf. our 
colloquial phrase to catch it. Arab. Juoj means to join, connect 
(|*3f) and to reach, arrive at (*jJ! xAJLj). Arab, 

means to be annexed, affiliated, whereas the first form means to overtake 
(vJ^ 4 >l). jHDH is derived from 3 *®” (GK §71) = ^ , to be intertwined , 

interlaced, allied, connected. In Ethiopic *Jtf»7 : means to fasten with 
a bolt. Similarly Assyr. sig&ru, bolt, lock , cage, which appears in 
Ez. 19, 9 as ^j m Zy misspelled "13*16 > is connected with 3*1*123, to inter - 
twine, interlace; Arab. tree, shrub, is a transposition of this stem. 

For the initial n in 7u*7: instead of the initial w in ^ cf. Assyr. 

in?abtu (HW 477*) = : ear-ring and GK §77, c; AJSL 24, 243, 

below. In Assyrian, asagu (for uasagu) denotes a thorny shrub (HW 
142*). The original meaning is *ycC "PC ; ^ Xah. 22 . The k in 

e m 

•For | .w- cf. footnote to \ y. 
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Arab. sauk, thorn , Heb. (cf. last notion 1, iii) in due 

to partial assimilation of the origiual g to the initial 4; cf. Xah. 32, 1. 4. 
The names niYT And (ZDMG 63, 508, 1.2) both mean thicket; 

cf. "pi® 2 S 18, 9. For the final 6 in nblTD cf. nbi = ■pb*T , from 
a stem b*C =,, b’JJ, to be secure; also *8211*2 means security; cf. 
OLZ 18, 247, n. 9. 

The Hebrew says I shall come u}x>n disgrace instead of disgrace 
will come upon me; on the other hand, we find in Hebrew: trouble 
finds him instead of he finds trouble; cf. e.g. Ps. 119, 143; 116, 2; also 

i k is, 24 (-p-n rr-'H inacrri) and Ps. 132 ,6, where mswr:. *«* 

found it means it (the report) reached us (AJSL 12, 95). Contrast 
Arab. jJL, a letter reached him = he received a letter. 

2p£* IT2 at the beginning of v. 7 must be inserted at the end of 
v. 6, and instead of we must read "VCIST!* shall l say t Am 

I to think t For the scriptio plena *1218 cf. Xeh. 2, 7.17. 20; Ps. 42, 
10 (see AJSL 23, 225, 1. 5). The 1 in "n28n may lx* due also to 
dittography of the H; cf. notes on K^a; “-»»?; H. a; ZDMG 63, 515, 
1. 19; AJSL 26, 10. Contrast note on 3, £. 

Instead of "^pn we must read ~2p . 

For Ofct (Ct cf) read Q2?; cf. “'CV"! C? in the second line and the 
phrases Q? On, TC-) 210 TVSy and US 213 VI (GB 589 b , above). 

For rbbr: (« TO Annj&t^ara avrof) read Brrbbr-2- The 

1 of 1*bb?3 should be appended to *121 (1*-Q1 = 6 oi \oyo* 
avrov). Drrbb?tt was probably written “*bb7*«; cf. note on iv 
( *V32tt1)- The omission of the n was due to haplography; the 
following word is 8 lbn • The final 1 of 1*bbjT2 may be due also to 
dittography of the •, and the omission of the 1 in 12*0’"' 1*^01 may 
be due to haplography; 1 and * are often confound^, haplographed and 
dittographed. For the omission of the preposition 2 cf- note on 1, ft. 

For 2 in connection with JTP PP2p cf. Jud. 10, 16; Zech. 11, 8. 
For ^bi"J, at the end of the verse, we must read ^bi^H 

(cf. 1 K 14,8) or 1*3-02 “bhn (Ps. 128, 1). Z tJlsp2 *,*5brT2 b2 b? • 
Cf. first note on p|> *• 1F1S "jbblTI. in which the omission of 1F1K 
might be explained as being due to haplography, owing to the following 
br:nKi. would not be suitable in this connection. Cf. Gen. 14, 24; 

2 S 16, 17; 2 K 6, 4 and Gen. 5, 22. 24; 6, 9. 

For Tjbh in v. 11 read (with WNM) *bn ; cf. GK §159, x; WdG 
8,6,C;317,C; Socin-Brockelmann’s Arab. Gr.\ §§ 157.159. ^bn lb 
rrm may mean, not only If he had come , he tcottld haiv been , but also 
If he should come , he would be. Cf. note on 82* in Q, i. 
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For read TTH1; the omission of the is due to haplography; 
cf. above, note on IT-KH • 

The b in "Dcbl “"'"h (3 in vinum et in ebrietatem , ffi cfe otvov Kal 
fiiOwfMj € ip'pbl “TOTO , but £ lk*oio means sivesive, et — et; 

see GK §143, c. 

(PP) The Q before b"H3 is due to the 3 in bnp2. Cf. first note 
on aa. 

(yy) Iran bx is a variant (Est. 8 ,1. 8 ; cf. also note on n, o) to 
•ffiTBn Sb. Both expressions are impersonal; cf. GK §144, f. h and 
notes on vi; 3 , iv; 1, 17. The verb “ED does not mean to preach , but 
simply to utter; cf. our to drop a word = German eine Bemerkung 
fallen lassen . 3 has non stillabit super eos for Plbfc^b ^b • Cf. 

also iKpaWtLV €7ros or prjpxi. 

(83) •pB^CT after IS^IOD bK is a variant to TSTBp. The forms 
with final n are not archaic, but Aramaicizing, as are also the suffixes in 
Ps. 116, 7. 12. 19; see GK §91,1 (cf. §44,1; §47, o) and notes on 

j 

(i) For bb'TD read, with the Q e r 6 , bbi® ; for * = *1 cf. notes on ii and 

K, A; 3, w. 

For UT9 (and we had better point throughout D*PJ • The 

t *• . . *. 
original form was ‘auarftm. This became Q"EP, (cf. 

= taiab) and, with dissimilation, DiT^; cf. “ilfl&O = = 

ybin , •jisTi = yisTi , -ptzrB = ■puftB; see olz 12 ,164, below, ni 'r? 
sounds almost like QiTy; cf. for &c and JAOS 28, 112. 

The substantives 'plT * , “picb, (perhaps also Qi"Tn) which 

are all derived from stems Y'? > belong to a different class. Cf. Nah. 
44. 19; BA 1, 166; 3, 680; AJSL 23, 245; see also note on H, b . For 
KYS , the stem of ■pfcdJ > cf. Assyr. sft = mGxtt (NE 140, n. 11) and KB 
6 , 239, n. 11; see also BA 1 , 134. 

(ii) For 153D bH “152 read '22 152; cf. note on (. 

For rYOQ read tpniXEU 3 was misread S (contrast note on Z, *ld 
and 1 became (cf. note on i). See also note on y. 

For PHBjb read b; the final Jl is due to dittography of the 
initial pi of Tncbsm for which we must, with the Q e r 6 , read ■"JjbsnPl • 

•*p^T, boiling , seething soems to be derived from a noon D^SYT'Tn 

(Pb. 124,5) does not mean the proud waters (Jerome, aquae superbae) but the boiling 
water , German, das brausende , schdumende Wasset; cf. Job 41, 23; AJSL 83, 241. <5 a.w- 

T&rraroc, irresistible (bo W) is incorrect; also J intolerabilis and are 

unwarranted. G e s e n i u a ’ Thesaurus stated ; in nostro vocabulo exaestuandi potestas pri- 
maria est. De Wette rendered Uberwogend , with the note: eigentlich siedend , Uber - 
kochend. Hitzig and Hupfeld translate Qbertcallend, Cheyne: raging. 
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Them meaus bury thyself in the dust , lie concealed (cf. 2, 

vroorcAAccr&ii, to retire in Jer. 25* 34) in the dust , not roll in the dust . 
The original meaning of this verb is to burrow ; cf. Proverbs 38,41; 
39, 5. The renderings of the Versions (sprinkle or i callou\ roll) are 
gratuitous. 

in this connection is idiomatic Hebrew; cf. Job 7, 21; Pss. 7* 
6; 44, 26; 89, 45; 148, 3; Lam. 2, 11; Is. 21, 9; 85, 12; 28, 2; Ez. 19, 
12; 26, 11; 38, 20; Am. 3, 14; 5, 7. In Jer. 14, 2 we must read 
ynb mp = Assyr. qaqqaris quddudft (H\V 580 5 . 593 h ) instead of 

•psb mp; cf. note on 3, w. 

For ■pyilTn T3 read "proP TK2 ; the omission of the final p 
is due to haplography (cf. last note on Z , iii) and ■) was miswritten * 
(cf. first note on i). 

For the phrase ■yyCJP rYC2* ihy charming daughters set* GK 
§ 135, n, and for -JpH^p TTp ef. Lev. 21, 5; Ez. 27, 31. 

(iii) For fTffi:** (E fcCcf. note on •rrsi in 2, <r) read 

r I 

PE^K ; for n — n Cf. note on A. 

For rrrvs - (€ ^ wkrrfy avrifc, % ~±c) read "mTS -; this was 

probably written TTPiS-? cf. first note on K* ii. 

For nmtb may read “rrrzb; but Omsb maj he the original 
form; cf. second note on Z* iv. 

(iv) For Kb read Kb *rZ2 ; cf. not«*s on 0 and Z . »• In 

fll this imperative is preceded by '(PlcbEPTI • The plural is supported 
by several MSS, also by Z3 *A2. 

For read "T£1K i the omission of the *2 i« due to haplo- 

graphy; the intervening P2CT is a later insertion. 

For the words which sever the two hemistichs of this line iu ff, see 
notes on /J, aa. ipy, y. 

np« is impersonal; cf. uote on Z* yy« C B^C-P" 1 * 

* per* "EC read (or nither heard; cf. second note on i) 
*1PT2H for 1PTU; for n see AJSL 23, 228; cf. also note on *rj* 
in v. 

For CTW bind read the inf. alw. Qp-< <DiP^)* Cf. GK g 113, bb 

T T 

and Xah. 27, last but one paragraph of not«*s on 2, 2. We must not 
substitute ■ppn (cf. C HSP"', chariot) or (contrast Est. 61). 

DTI^ is confirmed by € \J/o4>os ~ . murmur, whisjwr (cf. blp 

Me sound of rumbling wheels , Nah. 3, 2). Heb. CP^ (more cor* 
recti? DP"' = Anib. ^, r&tam) mejuis originally a brush of twigs 
tnntnd together: besoms were originally made of the broom-plant 
[genista monosjwrma). The plant tvas named from the implement, not 
vice rersd . In Arabic, *5%! means to tie somatne a thread around his 
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finger as a reminder (aJLyat £ Jute 131 Uiki |%ipt). The 


&4Jcorresponds to the German Knoten im Taschentuch. We have 
' f 

the same root (AJSL 23, 252) in Arab, Up, to tie a knot (= Ju&) and in 
Up, to tie , bind , repair; also in ^jpp, to «eir together , to mend, 

repair (cf. D"H"®3, Josh. 9, 4). In Hebrew we have (or, more 

correctly, mp*m) chains (Is. 40, J9; cf. 1 K 6, 21) and D’pTS ipFP, 
they were shackled in chains (Xah. 3, 10). Assyr. retd, to fasten (HW 
630*) may represent either a stem £jp or ; it is synonymous with 

Arab. s_Up. Arab, vs^p (for rAtita) to stammer means originally to be 
tongue-tied; so, too, ^p, rAtija. The transitive verb ^p means to 


fasten the door (syn. ^jJLfct). Also to whisper , to stammer , means 
originally to 6e tongue-tied , unable to speak out or freely. Contrast the 
conclusion of the notes on “I. 

For see Est. 61. 

For PCO-TBn on*', attach the cart to the steed instead of 

attach the steed to the cart , as we might be inclined to say, cf. the 
Ciceronian raeda equis juncta. 

The paronomasia would be more striking if we read 2*0"?! 
X13"Q> load the cart with goods; but CD^b is no 

doubt original. The genuine Heb. form of (Gen. 45, 17) would be 
(Is. 38, 20)=Assyr. $Anu; cf. pPT3 = PP*X in note on n, 8 and 
Nah. 25,1. 2; 35,1. 3; Est. 47 (ad 6, 3). For =Assyr. rukftsu cf. 
Est. 61. Heb. 2*C^ (Ps. 104, 3) appears in Assyrian as rukftbu; cf. 
HW 620*; Kings 175, 2. 

raw is a feminine collective; cf. note on H, i. 

(v) *pb (C yOZ) in the present passage does not mean therefore , 
but verily thm; the prefixed b is not the preposition, but the emphatic 
b; cf. 2, aa (2, 5) and n, t (5, 2); Num. 16, 11; 1 S 3, 14; Job 34, 25; 
42, 3; also Is. 26, 14; 61, 7. This “pb, being the case , under 

these circumstances , has about the same meaning as *23; cf. Est. 22 
(ad 2, 13). For the scriptio plena (sb * Talmudic *^b) of this emphatic 
particle cf. OLZ 10, 305. 

€ tfairoor cAAo/ickovs, J emissarios read DTftbx instead of DTTlblD 
(1 K 9, 16; cf. rD"U Jud. 1, 15). C, however, has y22"np ; so, too, 
’A20 J . 


For nX"nX"b? read n’Wittb = nSTiaxb ; Cf. note on D"Wr in 
M, ii- The participle Pual (cf. Deut. 22, 23. 25. 27) means 

t T 

In*frothed or bride-elect. The name is an appositional genitive like 
in P2* toe maiden Zion or n*E in P^S "771; cf. GK 
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§128, k (also § 130, e), and OLZ 12,213, n. 11. ffi K\r)povofua, 3 hereditas, 
& UoZj_, derived rvjma from . 

For ■'PS (ffi oIkovs imrauovi) read a'TSK rG, and for 

bin®* we must restore HTtiT ~b m, 2 ; cf. last note on vi and last 

note on A. The final ■* in *5^32 is due to dittography; cf. also note 
on it and second note on K, a. 

(vi) For *28 the Q e r6 requires "p , and this is a corrup¬ 
tion of Tpbfc* SO"** The omission of the K in is due to haplo- 

graphy; cf. Est. 47 (ad 6, 4). For instead of 7jb(fc0 cf. 

instead of "pip in v (4, 13). "QH is transposed from SO* ; cf. the last 
but one note on this couplet, read the third person. 

For niDTO read nUH53 H3; the reading rGIST is due to 

the last hemistich of couplet iv (tf3"Ob tUtDT). 

(more accurately niZJRTS. Josh. 15, 44) means capital. 

T ** T T •* T 

Mareshah, afterwards known as Eleutheropolis, was the capital of the 
Shephelah. Mareshah is the present Tell Sandahanna, the southeastern 
hill of the three hills between which the modern village of B6t Jibrln, 
NE of Lachis, is situated. In 1 M 5, 66 we must read Mapura (cf. 2 M 
12, 35) instead of Sapapuiv. has Map*«ra instead of FO'/J 1 Chr. 2,42. 

There is no etymological connection bet\veen pnDTQ and UTP* heir; 

. T # •• T 

nans is connected with TBRl > head , whereas , heir is connected 
T ** T . • M 
with 'C'HTU must, the unfermented juice pressed from the grapes 

(The original meaning of TST is to press, squeeze , extort, rob , 

bereave; he falls heir means originally he is bereft. We have 

the same root (AJSL 23, 252) in poor, which means originally 

T , 

squeezed, robbed; also in hirt, worn-out garment (v-jj-J 

= plur. cAjp (syn. 5 jo jo). German Erbe is identical 

with Lat. orb as, bereft = 6p<fnv6s, orphan. Lat. heres is connected with 
X>}po$, empty , bare, destitute, bereft, widowed. To bereave = to deprive, 
rob, strip, take away by violence. This is the original meaning of 1E*V, 
to dispossess. The meaning to dispossess is more primitive than the 
meaning to inherit; *cf. Eccl. 2, 21. To deprive may mean also to debar, 
withhold. Shakespeare uses rob in the sense of prevent. Heb. nilP» 
net, means originally bereaving, bereaver, depriver, withholds. Cf. note 
onn,f (HPT). 

For DbU 13? read (with & t^r^) Dbly Py. This emenda¬ 

tion is one of Cheyne’s sound suggestions from his pre-Jerahmeelitish 
period. For 1 = 1 cf. next note and note on Q, iv (Pin = ,, mn) and 
for py instead of iy see note on y. The place-name 0512? niay 
mean Impregnable (cf. the remarks on rPSG in the notes on H, 8). 
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It is derived from a stem = Assyr. edGlu, to bar , to fasten (HW 24). 
It is by no means certain that this Assyrian verb is a stem primae *; 
contrast GB s.v. nbl • Adullam was a famous stronghold. For ppy£, 
cave , we must read in 1 S 22 , 1; 2 S 23 , 13; 1 Chr. 11,15 pniTE f strong¬ 
hold ; cf. 1 S 22 , 4; 2 S 23 , 14 and Nah. 27. For the confusion of "I and 
1 see note on D, iv ("HlPl = * , rV7n)* Adullam is a plural form like Dbp; 
cf. notes on £, iv. 

For HIE 1 ' (© y£u) read “QfcO ; 1 = 1 , K transposed; cf. the first note 
on this couplet ("OX for and K 1 PI for iTn&T in 1 , iii. 

For b&OTIT we must again restore HUPP ; cf. last note on v and 
last note on A. ffi i ) 8 o£a rrjq Ovyarpos laparjX is due to vertical dittography 
of (PTIPE) TO in the preceding line. 

(a) The incorrect scriptio plena of POb^H is due to the preceding 
Plb^K; cf. note on b*Ofc<b in 1 , i and notes on v (ID'E"’? for IDry). 

(£) PPU is a gloss to Dry ; cf. Ez. 16, 7. 22. 39; 23, 29. In 
pp-yi DH7 both nouns are substantives, cf. !)pQl IPJp pjrvPH, Gen. 
1, 2 (GK §141, c). But in the present passage ppny DTE? must be 
explained in the same way as IfcttmS’' &c (GK § 128, x). 

(y) For bEXn IT'D (© oTkov i^o/Kvov a vrijs, 3 domus vicina) read 

bsxn nba. 

(e) This gloss is an (inaccurate) illustrative quotation (cf. AJSL 26, 
10) from 2 S 1, 20 (rEO 1T3PI btf)- Even Ryssel regards it as a mar¬ 
ginal addition, ffi prj pcyaAwccrfle read lb"H3D btf; & \°r-“ z : btf 

ib^Sri. These variants are based on a confusion of 1 and b ; the "I in 
© ib’HjD is due to dittography of the *. Similarly <Sr o 8 i mj seems to 
have read mbs? (fern, of bE?) instead of WTE? in v. 11 . ©5 did 
not realize that this clause was a quotation from 2 S 1 , 20. Nor has AV 
treated it as a quotation: in 2 S 1, 20, we find the translation Tell it not 
in Gath , and in the present passage: Declare ye it not at Gath (but 
RV: Tell it not in Gath). Similarly Luther has in 2 S 1, 20: Saget es 
nicht an zu Gath , and in Mic. 1, 10: Verkilndiget es ja nicht zu Gath. 

(£) The negative in "DEn btf instead of "03 is due to the preced- 
ing quotation 1T3n bs VS2- 

( 17 ) This is a correction of the preceding rrsyb which represents an 
undeleted corrigendum; cf. second note on D, vi. 

(k) For 7JJ3E lb} ”5 read ibjP *0; the omission of the pre¬ 

format ive is due to haplography. 

(A) For TH 3 ro ■H"ISnn read, with WNM, ■'Tiann TTOHH ; the 
two words in must be transposed: "msnn is miswriting for "m'snPl, 
and TH 3 H3 is a corruption of the inf. abs. TflanPI • For pj = p cf. 
note on iii. 

rsbj o'® lira means he laid siege to us. is derived from 

■H 2 J (with ^ 2 = u®, ^) to bind , tie tip, just as T17E is derived from 
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TT2?; cf. Nah. 19, below. "7Sn, to beset , to press upon, means originally 
to hem in, to surround; cf. Assyr. lamtt (HW 379) and labft (HW 368 b ) 
whence rVTSbn ; see Kings 95, 23. The Semites called Egypt 
(cf. " 1 , vii) because the isthmus of Suez was fortified (GA 153. 259, below) 
so that all avenues of ingress and egress were blockaded. For this 
reason the Edomite ancestors of the Jews crossed the Red Sea at the 
northwestern end of the smaller basin of the Bitter Lakes (ZDMG 63 , 
529). is a pluralis intensions; it means the great fortification; 

cf. &c (see Nah. 31). The oldest form of the singular of 

is Micgaru which we find in the Amarna tablets (Knudtzon, No. 16). 
Mi$ru, territory , means originally boundary , border, limit. Similarly 
Assyr. limGtu means both enclosure and territory (HW 380 a ). For 
verbs derived from nouns with prefixed m see AJSL 26 , 25, n. 67. For 
the doubling of the p in Mi$$aru (afterwards syncopated to Migru) 
cf. THCO 232, n. 4; for the syncope of the a after a double consonant 
cf. Assyr. altu, wife (HW 106) = astu, assatu, ansatu. The a is 
preserved in © L Me <rapaifi Gen. 10, 6 . 13. © L may have preserved here 
the original form as in the case of <&ovp&a = (Pur. 50, 40). Some 

cursive MSS of © read Mtcrcrapaip. with <nr; see Brooke & McLean, 
The OT in Greek , vol. 1, part 1 (Cambridge, 1906) p. 23. The 1 in 
"VBM. siege may be admitted,* but in the name "^£72 > Egypt, which 
occurs only in four passages of the OT, it is due to dittography of the 
1 ; cf. note on K, a, and last note on * 1 , vii. 

ETC is impersonal; we need not read although SO have the 

plural; cf. note on 2, yy. 

For b^HT we must restore nTliT (cf. last note on vi) and for 
we must read t3 S(cf. 2 K 25,6). A man who is smitten on the cheek 
is not struck with a rod (pdfihurpa John 18, 22 = alapa). © read tSETE 
instead of tDSID • Cf. also Ez. 19, 11. 14. 

(v) nbn is 3 fern. sing, from bin, not 3 m. sing, from nbn ; 
S Zm-fSZ ], *A, yppmoryofy, 3 infirmata est would be Hfibn . 

t ; rr 

2 lttb nbn is equivalent to nbn *0 Plb 27t2 ; cf. Ps. 119, 71. For 
Zydh (or n^lttb) Cf. Deut. 30, 9; Ps. 119, 122; Gen. 50, 20; Jer. 24, 5. 

For ni"TB read Din2 i cf. Is. 26, 5. 0, KaroiKowm cfc ityos, Z 8niT 
fcCHX bj (cf. note on iv). © (wXyyrjv) seems to have read 

instead of Q372 in * ; for oSvvtj = lDTC? see note on c. 

The two triplets 4, 9. 10 represent a quotation to illustrate the meta¬ 
phorical use of nbn in 1,12 a . Cf. Is. 26,17.18; 37,3; 66. 9; Hos. 13,13. 

For ■ynn © (lyvu* kuko) read •'SHn ; for the confusion of 
n and "I cf. note on 2, w- © understood jn, companion (= Assyr. ru’). 

♦Cf. T)73i (in E, «) = -773"‘ = iamudd; "77272 = “7272 = ma C urr. 
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For ^bln read "'b'Tf ; cf. note on i. <£ u&ve kol av&p%ov is a doublet; 
cf. the double rendering of (H , ii) in ffi r) tl eAvmpra <rc, 17 r( 

Traprjvw\\rf<Td <t<h. av&ptfcov >* 1 Hj»o) = ■'b^H from the stem of b^H , 
strength. bTI, strength, poiver has a ^; it appears in Assyrian as 

ellatu (HW 71 a ). b"Tl, to ivrithe has a ^ ; it appears in Assyrian 

as xAlu, ixilu (HW 274 b ; KB 6, 498.580). For ellatu=xJ^>. cf. 
ellamu = cb-x and urru = "Hfc$; see notes on K, A; 2, i; f"l> a. 

,, r3 (for gfthl) is an intransitive imperative like (v. 13) or 

^121 (for b&’i). It means expel (the fetus) = 7|ban Tibia; cf. Job 
39, 3. The Assyrian equivalent would be mussurl; see JAOS 16, cvi; 
Numbers 63, 16; ZAT 29, 219. The conjectures 737 B > > "'an are 


entirely gratuitous. ■pHT 'j means bursting forth (for "pic's = surgy 
see note on i). In Ps. 22, 10, we must read . We find the 


same root (AJSL 23, 252) in mjO, to thrust, push, cyyi{< seems to 
have heard *23 , from 230 » for ■'H 3 ; cf. note on iriTin = ")nT 02 in 
iv and note on bs *9 in H, 8 . 

ffi iTTurvvrjxOrfouv , 3 congregatae sunt = 1 SCHD are correct; the ren¬ 
dering €irurvvaxOrj<T£T(U is wrong. 

For the Qal “OHR read the Hophal 7 Dnn, she shall be pagan- 

v: iv « v r: it 

ized; cf. Dan. 11,32 and Syr. to paganize, to apostatize, to per¬ 
vert to paganism. The conjecture "OR (W) is gratuitous. 55 , 

she shall be defiled, shall commit abomination. 

For read the singular 'fiyy ; cf. Ps. 54, 9; 92, 12; also 6, 8 ; 

31, 10; 88 , 10; Job 7, 7; 13, 1; 16, 20 ; Gen. 45, 20; Is. 13, 18; Ez. 9, 5 
(Q e r 6 ). The ■* is due to the of the first syllable; cf. note on a. 
Contrast *), vi and (v. 13) instead of • 

The four hemistichs (abed) of v. 13 a in ffL must be arranged in tlie 
order adeb. 

*lE*n is an intransitive imperative like T& (v. 10 ). 

*3 before should be prefixed to and 1 before 

TprC-'S should be prefixed to . 

For ?pip read the plural T^D^p ; contrast note on ICC? (v. 11). 

For the accusatives {"fiSTO, brD see GK §117, hh. Cf. note 
on T, ii. 

•n^nn is the second person fem. (so ffi&£3). But as we have 
rYlpim in the first line, we had better read RTO^nrfi (cf. GK §44, h). 
If we retain the form Tf2"TirTl, we must regard the third line as a 
tertiary gloss. 

2 £H means originally port ion; cf. ZDMG 63, 517,1. 1. 

(f) For 230 read “1230 or 230; cf. note on Hi v and Ki ngs 211,31. 
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In cases like “lESt'l and -QT1 for ‘n®K'"l and *|-QT"| the omission 
of the final "1 may be due to haplography. Contrast note on “lYCfcttl 
in ^, aa. 

(ir) We need not read, with © iiri irvAas lcpovaaXrjix, > 

the final in ©’s reading "H^b may be due to dittography. Cf. last 
note on v. 

(p) For *Q read "O cf. Est. 37, last note on 4, 1. 

Similarly we must read 2p“p instead of priT in V vii. 

(<£) This is an erroneous repetition of fG'vEY' before UTSb and 
DTT3 in the gloss 12 a . 

(i/f) © SLvaaTrjBt teal nopevov read the singular, ■'Sbl "Wp* instead of 
15bl VJlp • Contrast first note on iv. 

For nnira Cf. AJSL 21,141, n. 21. 

(w) This is a vertical dittogram (cf. note on yy) of "E? at the begin¬ 
ning of the second line of vi. © «os read instead of . 

(aa) This is a tertiary gloss (omitted in ©) to ppH7 • Without this 
addition, pp“iy might be read PT" 1 ? ; so © Tas iroAcis avrrp. Cf. fi, h. 

(yy) Vertical dittography (cf. Kings 86, 30) of the hemistich in the 
line above. Cf. note on w. 

(££) PlfcO does not presuppose the reading FIDSE (so ©5). PlfcO 
may be explained as 3 fem. pi. in d (GK §44, m). 

(nn) •jasss (* ^=72 , Tanis ; © Scwoap, i.e. "CPSID» for Scvmv, 
he* “3fc<£) means protection, protected place. This is also the meaning of 
“V , 2S = c jLa-^, giiftn, an infinitive of == Jai^. For 

= ■jrs cf. ^vS in ■jS'JD IT2 = li—Some MSS of © have Scumv for 
2, tvdrjvowra mistook for ■pfcttC- 

n 

(ii) ppiC in the first hemistich is accusative; it does not mean as a 
field (© dypo?) but into a field; cf. fiTJ^b in the third hemistich. 
Zion is to be plowed down into a field , reduced to arable land, leveled 
with the ground, razed to the ground. The Assyrian phrase ana tili 
u karmi utlr, I reduced to heaps and ruins (HW 354 a ) was formerly 
translated I reduced to heaps and fields (ZDMG 34, 759). N translates 
als Feld, but calls it an accusative of the product. © A has cfe in the 
second hemistich (& •J'Hjpb) and <5>s in the third. Also © v has cfe afiarov 
for D' s 5b in the parallel passage Jer. 26 , 18 (but © A £>?). In the gloss 
is. 5, 6 , rra’i -ra® nbn, there will shoot up thorns and briars, 
on the other hand, “H21D are nominatives; see AJSL 19, 198. 

The accusative PHIS must be explained according to GK §117, ii; for 
b in DT-^b see § 119, t; cf. the corrected text of Is. 17,1 in OLZ 10,307. 
See also note on PIEVID, bT"Q in 3, v. 
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is an Aramaism for which we find in Jer. 26, 18. 

For (so, too, Jer. 26, 18) read the singular rvj^b, following 

ffi cts o\(tos bpv/wv, C rV5*nb* , to a grove; but 

3 in excelsa silvarum. The stem of Assyr. b&mftti may be 

DiTQ; cf. Arab. , biihmah, stone, rock, and Assyr. nftrftti, rivers , 
dftrftti, generations, kttmu, p/ace = nahrftti, dahrftti, kuhmu; see 
A JSL 26, 24, n. 57. For , b tii h m a h, stone, rock cf. Assyr. u b ft n u, 
finger, peak, crag — Heb. “|"Q = Arab. ubftnu may stand for 

hubftnu = buhftnu. For transposed doublets cf. last note on ii, 
also Heb. jy©3 (yM> D’JjS) = 12S2 • Arab. ftbhamu, tongue- 

tied, not able to speak, stranger, barbarian means originally stony in 
the sense of stone-dumb, as we say stone-deaf, stone-dead , stone-still. 
Heb. »T-rG > cattle is a feminine collective (cf. notes on HI , i) for dumb 
brutes. 

n 

(i) For yn road D^nn; cf. note on i. The omission of the 

article is due to haplography; cf. "jbh instead of ^bhn in 3, aa (2, 7). 
In Y"« 'nob the article is omitted, because is regarded as a 

proper name; cf. GK § 125, f, and second note on T, i. Aaot instead of 
opt) is due to carelessness. 

For mrr yi read -yi, also *b tor niJT'b in the second line; 
FlIiT ma y have been written ' . Cf. the later abbreviation *" * * &c 
(GK § 5, m) and second note on iv. 

For yn see ZDMG 63, 517,1. 39; AJSL 26, 19,1. 6. 

For D'WHSTl (© ol <t>tpa yycs is a guess) read, with WNM, ■QTSfTl; 
the D is due to dittography; the final *1 was misread % and (which 
may have been transposed, 7*) was corrupted to T\ • 

For 1123? read T35, and nSUlH tor nSlIV (® SuXeyxOrjaerai). 

T * • V * 

HDin"’ was pronounced ithuakkfth; cf.second note on iv; GK §§24,e; 
47,"b. 

(ii) "DTE? means lit. answer against Me, state as an objection or 

countercharge. & (C "Q TPlCfcO is misleading. 

(iii) For "CIYy read T2 wHI, following G3& (c^vAo&is, custo- 
disti, ; z -pmta:). 

For IDbrl (© iiroptvOrjrt, 8> read ^blT) (3 ambulasti) and 

fc*isn for inisn (© A#ccr0c, 3 portabitis). 

When this last couplet of stanza A was appended to stanza B 
referring to the city, these forms may have been read , ^DblTl, 

■wem. 

•According to F. Perles, Analckten zur Tejclkritik dcs AT (Munich, 1895) p. 16 *1*1 
was originally ^. 
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It is not nect-ssary to read m *zy*2 instead of 77ZT2 (cf. second note 
on (t* i) although 6 ’AW have the plural. 

* 12 y (so, too, ftfJ) is an abbreviation for Q*E7 (€ Ao»k). The 
plural was written '*129 ; **** note on fct, ii« 

(iv) The combination of vv. 9 and 12* has been suggested by M. 

For rr«T bip read 'bp. and ST'pN (OK g 144, !) instead of 

fcPp"'; cf. last note on i and last note on H, vi. For fcpp -1 instead of 
fcppR contrast *TTIK instead of PTPP in Ex. 3, 14; see OLZ 18, 211. 

For T9 :mr T21 read, with WXM, TW1 TTC, following S 
mu rtv Koafiyru wokur = “l*y PHT* ^2*) • The prefixed *1 is due to ditto- 
graphy; so, too, the * of **2; the * of "TOT* i* niiswriting for 1 ; on the 
other hand, the ■) of T17 miswritten for *, and *7 for H; cf. last note 
on 2 , iii; contrast py instead of py in 1 , vii. The final pj of pny* 
must lie prefixed to -ry - T9 ; cf* note on TJSTi m£K in H, $. Z 
has itnn KE7 "ttSl for PHT . 

The last hemistich of this couplet is not a quotation from Ps. 180 
(so M). 

(v) CMP! (® *vp, 3 ignis, & HaJ; but Z IVRP!) must be read ®RPl 
= PHSHH (cf. Prot'erbs 60, 39) from PIC* = Assy r. mas (I; cf. bKH = 
pj^fctn {Leviticus 30, 39) aud note on 3 , (. TTZtXH may have been 
written RCRPI (OK 55 75, nr) and the omission of the final £ may be 
due to haplography (y^H 1 T 2 is a gloss). 

6 ( vfipi%) mistook •TP for ^HT (transposition of T, and T for * 1 ). 

017T = s; PHIITT denote a thing over which people 

are enraged, which enrages, angers, exasperate people. Cf. note on "), v. 

For PETNPl read, with R, following 3 numquid justificabo , POTHPI 

= Assyr. uzakklsa (HW 264“). Usazgfi (Bch. 9) must be derived 
from the same stem; the -gft or -qft instead of -kft must be explained 
as in izqur (HW 510“) = izkur; contrast Nah. 35, 1. 11 . The Piel 
p-CTKPI would mean Shall I make clean , but not Shall I pronounce 
clean , consider clean. 

It is possible that the reading y^p » due to TZ^ tYPSfc 

in the preceding line; but it is not necessary to substitute PT 2 P 2 (Hos. 
18, 8 ; Am. 8 , 5; Piov. 11. 1; 80, 23). As we find pis PTiic3 (Lev. 13, 
36; Ez. 45, 10 ; Job 31, 6) we cannot take exception to y^p • 

The preposition 2 in the present passage is equivalent to in spite 
of; cf. PHT b32 (OB 80*, e). 

(vi) For -rbrrj read T|*pbPT! {t TTS "\hy TTO*») and Tjp-gn 

instead of TJTV^PI; for 1 instead of • cf. last note on iv. 6 i ap£op<u 
(& -r*1) = *pbrn, l begin is not good. We may transpose 
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the two verbs ^rrsn ^nbnn, but this is not absolutely necessary. 
A hysteron-proteron is not uncommon. 

For the adverbial inf. DUES! (GK § 113, h) we had better read 
Grfitz proposed 
For read proton 

The first clause of v. 14 must be combined with v. 15 (so M). 

For Sjniir'l read p TZT1; there is no allusion to colic in this verse 
(W says, Man erwartet: der Frass tvird dir im Bauche grimmen). 
denotes something pleasant , handsome , goodly; cf. Prov. 3, 22. 
-pnp2 "T1 is a conditional clause; cf. Eccl. 1, 10; 2, 21; also Nah . 36, 
1 . 9. <& aKord(T€L read -jIB"* instead of *jn , £"' (for -jn 1ZT). Cf. 

Ps. 137, 5 for ttrOPl (OLZ 10, 65). 

For ?p"pQ read 7£pp2. 

For 3©Ffi (© *cu ixvtxxru, but J et apprehendes , i.e. 3®rfi; cf. note 
on 3D"' in 2, «a) read 3©*| or 3©"^. 

For trbsn read ■'trbsin • 

(a) For this introductory gloss cf. ^, #. 8. 

Insert ^D9 (cf. Gen. 33, 19) between (E£ ©$); b« 

Q-'-inpl (© irpos ra opr }) cannot mean before the mountains . We can 
hardly assume a norm bfc*, front; nor can we read D^PIPI fibs = Assyr. 
ellamu, in front; cf. note on A. The stem of btf, front is blfc$» 
whereas the stem of bK» God is b"K; b T!2> /ronf is a contraction of 
bl^ 1 © from bl^; see AJSL 22,250; ZAT 29,284, n. 1. The preposition 
TO* means near in Jud. 3, 19; 4,11; 1 K 9, 26; 2 K 9, 27; perhaps also 
in 1 S 7, 16 (where bfcOUT is a gloss; see Driver ad loc.) but 
0-njin Plfc< 2"H could mean only Strive ivith the mountains; cf. Ps. 
35, 1. For 1 K 9, 25 see Kings 113, 51. 

(8) We need not (with <£ Kara <rov, io p * Ns ) add “"'b^ after yj*, 
but we may insert after p D?ba (cf. ZDMG 63, 506,1. 16) the 
clause "liynb ‘IH'bsn STS R3 "OT; Cf. GK § 114, n and Josh. 4, 23; 
5,1. For D'BID and bjbjP! cf. Josh. 3,1.20. € supplies *“fQj tfbn 

trrayrrK. 

For the etymology of 2&P1E see OLZ 12, 163, n. 1. 

For fVlplS, victories , triumphs cf. 1, v and AJSL 21, 140, n. 17. 

(c) We need not read (with N) nnjfc (& oikcat-O for “njfc (®r <rc, J te, 
Z "H"')- The glossator apostrophizes Jerusalem; cf. last note on 1, rj. 
For the third person in iTTtfr after the second person in cf. 

notes on H, S; tD, i. The suffix in fTM"* can hardly refer to nB125 
(so M). 
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(i?) rTO- * tribun; but € fcClob^TI JCb«) denotes here 

the Jewish Congregation; cf. Ps. 74, 2 tvhere ^nbH3 X2Z'Z - ^m7 

(contrast GJV 2 , 290). In Ps. 122 , 3. 4 (TT HZ'Z) VTGZZ lb> OZZ 
is a gloss to the line 

bare' my rrr a’j-rrsrra man. 

l l l l s l 

Also 1*73, D-b mihb, nlXCD osr-b nw ^losses; cf. AJSL 2 , 99, 
n. 5; 11, 72. 136; contrast JAOS 27 , 120. IYTCP instead of HT7 i# due 
to dittography; cf. second note on £ and note on fct* *• 

(*) We must not read 7C"> TCZZ (coutrast Est. 11,1. 13) for n*2 
; cf. OLZ 12 , 68 , n. 9, and first note on T* ii; also second note 
on n, 6. 

(v) For -jaa parr* rmr^m read yzz ttyii* following 

6 crwau <fcofiovficvovs to Zvofin avrov ( = 1 ^2® JT^TD* Cf. JAOS 

22 , 42, and for instead of "'KT 1 (so several MSS; 3 salus erit 

timentibnn nomen tuum) see second note on Kt i* A similar (theo- 
logical) gloss is Eccl. 3, 15, rfPITW TCpy DTlb«m , (j<hI Itxtks 
after him who is jtersecuted ; see Eccl. IV, c. As early as 1800 Hart¬ 
mann explained iW^ mDIXY) as an edifying gloss. 

(£) The first hemistich of this couplet appears in JR at the l»eginning 
of v. 14. 

The spelling instead of ijjpn i» due to dittography; cf. 

the remark on instead of PTJ in the note on «? and the remark 

on TT2P in Nah. 19. 

For read thou wilt press. This is the primitive 

meaning of the stem ; cf. fourth note on 3, vi. SJ'HTl instead 
of ~T*n may be due to dittography. 

(rr) This addition is unnecessary; cf. Ruth 3, 3; Dan. 10, 3. 

(w) In the same way nt^TH is clear without the addition of 

He drinks is sufficiently suggestive in English, as is also er trinkt in 
German. 

n 

(i) TPTS must be transposed to the end of the first line. 

For *ECK read, with N, *£Ch • ® <rmyw, 3 sicut qui colligit. 

M t ? ** ; 

For rVbbT* gleanings read *bb*7* gleaners , although the feminine 
participle might be explained as referring to the Deut. 24 , 

19-21 .• The original meaning of bb7* to glean is not to repeat (cf. 
Arab. Jla, 'ilia, which means especially to drink a second time ) 
but to bring in; cf. Aram. 337* to go in. Syr. U-W* is equivalent 
to Assyr. sfirubtu ingathering (HW 128*) from er6bu, to enter; 

'Dnhm notlen: WVA mir. ObsUammUm gletch irk mm d wexmnochlemmdm Wctbcm . 
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means at the bringing in of the harvest; also 




(Arab. JdLe, mug&llu n ) denotes crop, produce (Heb. nWCfl)« Arab. 

Jx, gdlla g&llata n means (an estate) produces produce; 
istag611a = £o harvest . Assjr. musullilu ugari (BA 2, 417, 1. 8; 
HW 73 a ) may be derived from the same stem; also the £ of the name of 
the month Ulttlu may have been an 8s (KAT 2 , 492)= £, so that blbtf 

(for bib?) means harvest-month * For 8 = £ cf. QL 8^7*118 (Cant. 
2. 9) = Assyr. uzftlu (cf. Kings 121, 13) = Arab. the diminutive of 

J!y£, gazel . Assyr. alluxappu = saqqu sa se’im, a sack for grain 

(HW 74 a ) may be a compound of allu for gallu, produce , especially 
pram, and xappu, covering (cf. HW 286 b ). Heb. bb?» to glean is 
not denominative. The noun tYlbb'?> gleaning should be pointed 
nibb? ; so, too, nibbin (cf. Ecci. io, 13) instead of nibbin, foiiy. 
For the intensive plurals flTMH, wisdom and mabx , darkness , see 


AJSL 21,142. 

For b*D8b read bbfcb ; the scriptio plena may be due to the pre¬ 
ceding blDU38 ; cf. note on 3, a. 

The emendation 123S3 instead of "*12393 is not good; "*12333 Pinl8 
is a relative clause (GK § 165, h). <& otpoi ifoxn read •’12333 ST'iH (Fs. 
120 , 5) instead of **12333 STTfiR- 

(ii) The rhythm is improved by reading 137*8 instead of "j**8. It 
is true that r* may be separated from DTfcO by a pause; cf. second 


note on t3, ii. 

®r $uca£oKrcu read 13"*"P (cf. notes on n > i) instead of - 

For D“in 1W read D“TQ TUT; cf. note on £. 

(iii) The Versions did not understand the second line of this couplet, 
mrom > ft t the end of v. 3, must be transposed to the beginning of the 
last hemistich, and the final p| should be prefixed to the following word; 
cf. note on Dublin in ii- The emendation niflW'l (W) is 
gratuitous. Nor need we read ■pni?'* for *j1t3H?"* in Joel 2, 7. 

«in after 112333, at the end of v. 3, is a corruption of 17H8"*: t the 
omission of the initial ** after 112333 is due to haplography; 8 is trans¬ 
posed; H is a corruption of Hi the omission of 7 before 1 is due to 
haplography. Cf. "Q8 for 8T* a nd 812'’ for 128^ in 3, vi. The 


♦In Sumerian the Ada r (March) is called the harvest-month (iti-Se-kin-kud ; cf. 
ASKT 64, 12; 204, No. 22). This was the beginning of the grain harvest (Deut. 16, 9) in 
Babylonia. The Elnl (Sept.) is the time of the vintage, Ac (CP08)- Adar corresponds to 
nilTQ« and Elul to filSD • For the original dates of these festivals see E$t. 76. 78 (cf. also 
ZDMG 62, 636,1.1; 637, 3oT 640,18). 

fin Mandelkern's Concordance the impf. is mispointed tnX" 1 instead of 7778''; 
so, too, ibss 1 ', wn»\ 4c. 
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idea that H1H 1BB7 i» a corruption of PBBBrH and that c is dit* 

tography of BSBBm (M) is not good. 

For D 21 Q read D2"1DTI; the final n of 7TTC2*} must l)c prefixed 
* 

to ppip; for pyp instead of Q 21 B cf. Ps. 4, 8 where we must read 
DCTTYl D Zjl instead of DPTTfi Dill ; «ee AJSL 26, 22. 

For read Q-pTI; the final ri of rHTw^l must be prefixed 

also to ; the omission of the final Q is due to haplography. 

For nyCP read rpIBB; cf. Prov. 15, 19 and note on 35 * in 
2 , aa; contrast note on K, 

(iv) For the feminine collective pyfct cf. note on T, i (nrbjirJ 

rm:m and nsbsn). 

*2 i* concessive; cf. A r ah. 29 (ad v. 1). 

(v) For r 7 T= 0 JT (cf. v)-Assvr. zenft sec AJSL 26. 3, §3, 

and for B = B cf. pbs = Dbp ; - DT 5 ; ***** note on PIPS in 1 , ii. 

After ’BH^'T insert nVT • The omission of the divine name iu 
this case is due to vertical haplography. 

For np*T2» triumph see note on n« $• 

(vi) We need not, with WN, substitute PPK for V»H (so, too, M). 
For ni'vrr\ (GK 5$75, w) read mHH; cf. note on n, b; 

nrmn cannot be explained as an energicus (= Arab. jarainAnni). 

(vii) For Jll^pb BY* seeGK£130, a. 

S fo*pa AAoc wXivdov read ITfcpb instead of pBBb • 

■na is connected with Sum. gir, asjthalt ; see A’<iA. 34, ad 17 b ; 
BL 132. Similarly b*H2 may be derived (uot from the Sumer, gal, 

great , but) from Arab. Jc*., jAlla - j»foc (^ «JLM). Cf. the 
remarks on in the footnotes to T* iii- 

We must not read —and T? (M) instead of yrp and yp ; 
the Congregation speaks in the first two stanzas; in the third stanzA Zion 
is addressed. Cf. the conclusion of the note on 17 . 

For Him CT instead of Him BIT! **e GK£126, w. 

For prr ( 6 V dvorpt^cTu, 6 AM Aracrmu) read 2"p" » cf. 1H2* 
instead of 1HB* iu 3 , p. For similar confusions of the scribes see 
OLZ 12, 212 , 1. 11 . In the present case the substitution of prr* for 
2 p*** was favored by the following pH; but the alteration may have 
been not accidental, but intentional; cf. Ezra-Sehemiah 61, 21; Kings 
72, 18; 216. 10. 

For pn read pHTJ* pH means here limit, term ; cf. Job 14, 13 
(Zeph. 2 , 2 is corrupt) and JUt. 

For HV7 0T <GK£126, aa) read HUTTI BV; the omission of the 
article is due to haplography. We cannot translate a day is it when 
they u'ilt come. 
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For the Waiv afaodosis cf. Eat. 16,1. 7. 

For ?pi5“l (ffi <u 7ToAt« <tov = -p-<7) point tpw 

For itn*‘read “|iU*. 

For point cf. AJSL 19,133. 

For ■nyi read *H7‘1 or 171; contrast T17 for "1*7 in “, iv. 

For read “i^"*; the “l in is due to dittography of the 

r v •• 

i. In the same way we must read “inB=Assyr. Pitru instead of 
“Hr®; cf. ZDMG 63, 515, 1. 18 and second note on j, A. The forms 
and “HnB are just as incorrect as the pointing instead 

°f yhpy; see Kings 178, 43. 

The ; should stand after the second hemistich of v. 12. The last 
two hemistichs of v. 12 in fK form the beginning of a new sentence. 

(viii) For irB“J7“l "liS2 '37jbl read "insn "TSI . 

For inn nm D S B nn read nin ini:^ rT£P"0;’7J. Instead of 
prn we may point also rnn>* cf. BAL 90, n. 2; E 20, below; GK 

T T TV 

§27, q. ffi Kal ano OaXau(T(Trf% tus BaXaaoij^ kou ano opois ctos rov Spots, but 3 
et ad mare de mam et ad montem de monte. The 1 at the beginning 
of the second hemistich is due to dittography of the 1 at the end of the 
first hemistich. 

Between vv. 12 and 13 two lines have dropped out in ffl. For the 
second line of viii cf. Ps. 96, 7 a . 8 b ; also 68, 30. 32f (see AJSL 23, 224) 
and 76,13 a (ZDMG 61, 287). See also the Maccabean chapter Is. 60. 

(ix) For the first line of this couplet cf. Ps. 92, 10. For the two 
lines inserted in the text we might substitute also Ps. 37, 29. 38. 

(#) The emendation D3n (cf. Lam. 3, 52) is gratuitous; but it is 
better to read D"inn instead of D“in; D“irV) in (see last note 

on ii) may be a phonetic corruption of D^rG, just as in 3, cr is 

a phonetic corruption of b^HQ. Cf. also note on *rbb in Q, aa. 3 
ad mortem, & Uj-zJJ connected D“H with Q"Hnn > to exterminate . 

(y) Similarly we had better read in v. 5 “jpTQ (cf. 2 S 12, 3; IK 1, 
2) instead of ^p"')! ; the verb 23^ is not construed with the accusative; 
see Leviticus 30, 6. © has for ^p*H diro ttJs avyxotrov <rov, ® 

“p^p npTfcTS j & simply , but 3 ab ea quae dormit in sinu 

tuo. The phrase p"TG corresponds to the Assyr. ina sttni (HW 491 b ; 
KB 6, 82,1. 35; 88,1. 21). This does not mean at the bosom, but in the 
lap or at the hip; it is used also for hypogastric (or pubic) region; cf. 
AJSL 26,1; JBL 21, 46, C. Aram. tfpTI is a synonym of j®n, and 
Syr. )JL» means also privy parte. The rendering at the bosom may be 

* We find a similar id Lei in instead of ; cf. ZDMG 63, 526,1. 41. 

fFor point TTfcPt not m&T ! Cf. GK §53, n (13^1 &c) and § 75, u. dd. 

it n» i -I- i i~ 
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retained as a euphemism; cf. our phrase to take to one's bosom = to marry. 
pTi is connected with Assyr. xftqu, ixlqu; cf. KAT 2 , 7, 14; HW 275*. 
It appears in Arabic as which is used for vulva (^^i). The 

xftqi, bfiqi is said to denote the sound of the in the 


flesh of the interior of the 


V* 


on the occasion of the act of the _UCi 


(see Lane s.v.). The verb has the meaning of 

Assyr. sttnu may be connected with Arab. = for sttnu = 


su‘nu cf. sttzuzu = su‘zuzu (HW 36 b ) and sttrubtu, ingathering = 
su‘rubtu, from (see note on mbbb in i). The n instead of m in 


sttnu is due to partial assimilation; cf. Assyr. zentt (?3T) = 0TT; see 
note on , v. In Ethiopic, : means to kiss; cf. French embrasser. 
There is no connection between p^n and , to surround, 

hem in (A>M- 

For the etymology of nbD see AJSL 22, 257; AJP 27, 161. 

IfYQ is correctly rendered in (5 ol iv r<j> oc*<*» avrov, 3 domestici 

ejus. 

For the combination of a couplet with 2+2 beats and a couplet with 
3+3 beats cf. 8, 8 and my remarks on the Song of Lamech in AJSL 


20,164. 


It is not necessary to transpose the second and fourth hemistichs of 
v. 6 so as to have the hemistichs referring to ro and in one line. 

The whole passage is a quotation (cf. AJSL 26, 10 and note on 7, 8) 
as it is also in Matt. 10, 35. 36. 

(S) For 3'trnb D*ED m by read "D'OT! OPTED mb , fol- 


lowing (irl to kukov ras ^tipas avrwv €Totfta£ov<nv, & ^ 

^ j n the same way we must read DPPB5 (=& for 

D^ED in Ps. 91, 12; see my explanation of this Maccabean talisman in 
the Florilegium Melchior de Vogitt (Paris, 1909) p. 277. The b in 
lyoTlb must be dropped, just as the b must be canceled before 2*^8 
in 3, rj-, on the other hand, we must read b instead of b$ • 

(c) and ({) are both misplaced glosses to "Hen; cf. note on 2, c. 

(rj) is a gloss to iv. In fB v. 4 b is separated from v. 7 by y. 

The emendation instead of QV (M) is gratuitous. 

For *pB£E read “jrYiE2; the initial £ is due to dittography; is 
miswriting for V, the n, which must be inserted, must be canceled in 
-(mp3 (gloss oo). -jtYlBS DV means the day thou lookest for or for 
which thou hopest; cf. iv. The thou refers to the Congregation; cf. 
fourth note on vii and note on H * «• 

(i) *5 is concessive; cf. notes on iv. 
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(£) For the etymology of tTd see Nah. 32, below. 

( v ) is omitted in several MSS of ©; © VA have it. 

(oo) For read tJ'HpS; see note on rf. The emendation 

DMpB is not good. "J(n)ips Is a subsequent addition to , or 

rather , not vice verst t. *ppB means here thy longing; cf. Ez. 

23, 21 (GB 648 b , 1. 10). To desire is the common meaning of the stem 
in Ethiopic. To miss means also to feel the need of, to long for . The 
original meaning is to look for. The root (A JSL 23, 252) is ps, whence 
Assyr. pftqu and napftqu (HW 516 b . 475 a ). Cf. also fipB, = 
5pd, "I p2 (=HpB Ez. 34, 11. 12) and yJLu lib; ^ib; also and 
(cf. A JSL 23, 245). The semasiological development is to burst, 
to open, to open the eyes, to look, to look for, to await, wait, remain, be 
left. 

T 

(i) For -Q3© (GK §90,1) read, with R, Stade, M, "05E>. Also 
©3€& have the plural. 

Insertion of the article before “15"' improves the rhythm; cf. Is. 32, 
15 "^b bd"01; also Josh. 17,15. Before b*J"Q the article is 

not necessary; cf. first note on H, i- © has simply Spvpov, but prefixes 
the article to Carmel, Bashan, and Gilead. 

(ii) We need not explain QbW TJ'C as haplography of Dbl5 

(for confusion of 3, and 3 see Est. 16,1. 4). Cf. GK § 118, u and note 
on k. 

For "1T1K2 read for the construction 

with the accusative cf. GK § 116, h. ©3 (rrjq c£o&as <rov; egressionis 
tuae) read ^, but (^inpS^J, o-oaJ) have the 3. pers. plur. 

For ‘lDfcpfc* read, with MN, ilDfcpn* This may be a phonetic cor¬ 
ruption; cf. first note on ii. 

(iii) DrH'njtfJ Tiy does not mean they will despair of their might. 

This translation, which was proposed by Orelli in 1888, and which has 
since been adopted by WNM and G. A. Smith, is unwarranted; 
DrmMB ‘lCT* is not equivalent to Dni^Qj^ ICKT 1 • Nor can we 

render, with Reuss, they will be disgraced despite their power; 

similarly Kautzsch’s Textbibel renders mit all 9 ihrer Macht. This 
would require the emendation Qrn*Q3G; Kraetzschmar proposed to 
read drH'HjG* in Ez. 32, 30. But the preposition “p is 

warranted by the Versions and by a number of parallel passages. ffi has 
in the present passage: Ik iraxrrfs Trjs loyyos avrwv, ® bm finnsn 

YlPITVrQ^jG & ,-ho v oZouaJ, but 3 confundentur 

super omni fortitudine sua, which means, according to Grotius, 

• This is a gloss derived from the present passage. 
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Pudore efflcientur ob (ita subito) omne robur suum ( destruction ). 
Super, however, means in regard to; it corresponds to the Greek irc/n in 
the phrase ci f/cvcrOcu ircpt nvos instead of n vos. We could say in Greek: 
if/fvcrOrfcrovTaL irtpl rrjs iavrwv Bwdfuw', cf. Thuc. 4 , 108. 

The preposition in 00*112312 11232"* must be explained accord¬ 
ing to GK §128, f; GB 429 a , g; WdG 2, 139, B. This phrase means 
literally They will experience disappointment from their power , on the 

part of their power; cf. WdG 2, 131, C. In Syriac, Zauo means to 
be abashed or embarrassed (in the presence of superiors, &c) whereas 
lai£i — to be ashamed of; is here the □, instrumenti. In Ps. 
69, 7, on the other hand, 

■papas 'a nbsr-ba -pip *a ■nzn-bs 

means: Let not those who look to Thee be disgraced in me, let not those 
who seek Thee be dishonored in me, i.e. If I were disgraced and dis¬ 
honored, it would reflect on all who look to Thee for help and apply to 
Thee for guidance. A nation may be insulted in its representative. Cf. 
also AJSL 21, 141, n. 19. 

J. D. Michaelis (1782) rendered DrHl232 1X2**: sie sollen 
durch ihre tapferen Thaten beschdmt werden; he probably referred the 
suffix to the Jews. Theiner (1828) translated: sie sollen sich schdmen 
aller ihrer Macht; also RV renders: they shall be ashamed of all their 
might; but this is impossible.* AV has confounded at all their might . 
Kleinert in Lange's BibeIwerk (Bielefeld, 1868) translated: sie werden 
sich schdmen so dass all ihre Kraft vergeht; he referred to Ezek. 32,30 
and Is. 23,1 (cf. GK § 119, y).f 

The correct translation of Dm232 11222"* is they will be disap¬ 
pointed by their power, i.e. their power on which they relied will be a 
rP2"l trap (Hos. 7, 16; Ps. 78, 57): it will fail them. The translators 
of AV might have said They will be failed by their potcer. This 
meaning of *|7J 1S12, is evident in a number of passages, e.g. Is. 49, 23: 

*ip vjj=r »b, they who confide in Me will not be disappointed, I shall 

not fail those who confide in Me;4^Is. 20 5: Dl32*2 *213*2 1*221, they 
will be disappointed (or left in the lurch) by Ethiopia to which they 
looked for help; —Jer. 2, 36: TPZtXQ FITZO 11283 122n D"1X®2 D3» 
thou unit be disappointed (or left in the lurch) by Egypt , just as thou 
hast been disappointed by Assyria , i.e. Egypt will fail thee, just as 

•Contrast Ez. 36, 32: ODWTO TObSHI 111312, be ashamed and abashed for your 
ways . 

7 • 7 « « w 

fCf. Syriac phrases like j , they were too weary to bury (the 

dead). See also note on H, r. 
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Assyria failed thee;—Jer. 48,13:* rT2 T«E3 "VX&O u;TC3<2 38YQ '£31 
onuar ba-rvau itPO', Moab ivill be disappointed by Chemosh, 
just as the Israelites were disappointed by Beth-el wherein they con¬ 
fided, i.e. Chemosh will not help Moab, just as Beth-el did not help 
the Israelites;—Hos. 10, 6: bfcP'JT TS*D"*, Israel will be 

disappointed by her idols, her idols will not help her;—Hos. 4, 19: 
DrrQTEPJ inn*, their altars will not help them; —Is. 1,29: *\1Z2T\ 
the trees will not help you; — Jer. 12, 13: OrrrtVDFffl VJO, 
they will be disappointed by their crops, their crops will fail;f — 
Zeph. 3,11: -prob-Ss bs'3 ‘ns’npi.t all thy deeds will not help thee; 
— Zech. 13,4: lTTH; trfcTMn Tub", a vision will not help any 

of the prophets. 

We need not point TZJiSf as Niphal; flS'QS is a form like Arab. 
JliJ, ixfilu, I suppose (WdG 1, 60, B). 

(iv) irnba mrr b» after orrmscBu must l>e inserted at the 
beginning of v. 

For the pausal form mimm6kka, from thee (GK §103, i and m) 
cf. aii6kka, where art thouf (GK §100, o) = Assyr. ftnukka; cf. 
ftnussu, where is het (HW 48 b ). The case endings were originally 
accented before the suffixes, and this older accentuation is preserved in 
pause. Under the influence of the accent the following consonant was 
doubled; cf. Assyr. isabbir = is&bir, &c; see AG 2 §§65. 66. 108, e; 
VG §§ 41, nn, 0; 90, g; EG § 154, b, 0. 

(v) For in the clause ‘ly'nbfc* nVP bs (see first note on iv) read 
r*=nrw • For bfcS instead of see Kings 205, 14. 

For by “"02, to pass over=to disregard, omit to notice (contrast 
Jon. 2, 4; see AJSL 23, 256) cf. Prov. 19,11; also Am. 7, 18; 8, 2. We 
need not suppose that "Q3? corresponds to (cf. Kings 

163, 3). 0 v7rcp0aiVto>v aorc0cai5, 3 qui transis peccatum, % , 

«yan by -ana. 

The p*lCS nC of v. 18 should be after “inbn3 • 

(vi) For p-Trm read p*Tir. 

The two hemistichs of the second line must be transposed; cf. Kings 
278, 28. 38. 45; Nah. 36, 5; AJSL 22, 203, n. 17,1. 3. 

•The preceding v. 11 ha9 been explained BL 73, n. 21. The fourth hemistich, which 
has been supplanted by the gloss -jbn tab nbuai m»r b«v« been pptja pp.r sbi 
(or D53Q123) it was not fined (clarified) with a straining cloth, rpv yoi«-ot, Arab, 
(•f Jo = |*l Jo which is derived from , mouth, just as *1*7} is derived from “1} ; see 
third note on 1, vii. For = o cf. JAOS 28,118,1. 5. 

tcf. (wrpn. ]W) pn tram Mic. 1 , 17 . 12 . 10 . 

$ The prefixed negative is a subsequent insertion; cf. Kings 72,1*. 
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For E25* 5C21H b? ;TQ21> read Z2!2 m * H* null mtsh off; cf. 

Ph. 51, 4; Acts 82, 16 ((iroXourai rac d/iapruit <rov). C2D means origi¬ 
nally to tread , then to milk (German walken) to full , French fouler le 
drop: uxiIk-mill (German Walkmiihle)-fulling-mill, French foulerie; 
cf. Mark 9, 3. See the remarks in my paper Some Germanic Ety¬ 
mologies (AJP 27, 157). For •• instead of Z cf- note on X» {• The 
Versions did not understand this word: 6 «aro£txrci, 3 dejnmet , 8 . 

(vii) is a liturgical appendix. 

(a) is scribal expansion; • has simply i( Alyvwrov. 

($> We need not read in this illustrative quotation (cf. last note on 
1. y> ITrutoXl; the our in G83 is a harmonizing correction. Z b~ 

birr* *Hort. 

For ribs. cf. AJSL 83. 238, v; 856, o. 

\ 


ri) r"1Sni rabSn are feminine collective's; see GK § 122, s. jbli 
means to halt , not to 1# exhausted (so M following Schulthess) or to 
be broken (€v wwTtTpqipivo*). Also ^Xic means to limp £ *+£). 

3 rlaudicantem is correct. The best translation for n^bSTI 

would be the stragglers and strays . The strays are the Jewish Apos¬ 
tates at the beginning of the Maccabean period (AJSL 19, 139, n. 32) 
who had been drawn away (Deut. 4, 19; 30, 17) from Judaism (cf. the 
Talmudic mtm y) whereas the straggler a (lit. halters , limjters) are 

the Jews who halted l**tween Judaism and Hellenism; they were luke¬ 
warm (cf. Rev. 3, 15) i.e. less anient and enthusiastic than the Macca¬ 
bees and less orthodox than the 0*TwH (GJV 1,203, n. 44). Originally 
rni denote# an estray , i.e. an animal which has strayed from the inclo 
sun* of its owner (cf. AJSL 19, 142). ?bs i« an animal that halts and 
lags behind (cf. German nachhinken). m To halt means also to hesitate. 
The halters hesitated to join the Maccabees; cf. 0"£TC P«- 119, 113 
and AJSL 19, 140. n. 34. IK 18,21: TC bs D*nCB OHS TC 17 

U'ZTzr, mean*: How long will ye halt between (lit. limp toicard) the 
tint branches (sections, sects) i.e. the worship of Jhvh and the worship 

of Bail I . t -vobli -(Tb 75*b£. * 3 

claudicatis in duns partes. Claudicare is used also iu the sense of 
racillare ; Lucretius says claudicat axis mtoitfi. Grotius remarks 
that ustpiequo claudicatis in duos jxtrtesf is equivalent to quod Graeci 
dicerent brap ^orep^ert (alternatis). Semel constituendum est quomodo 
rivendum sit. AlitMjui semjtcr Jtuctnatur. For bj in 1 K 18, 21 we 
must read bx* and Q*£TC should be written with fc; it corresponds to 

•Cf. I M I, VI: «•* 4r i,i4«( l — 
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KajUv, sti‘bah, branch; the g in Hebrew is due to partial assimila¬ 
tion of the b to the s; cf. 0C£3) = 2TE3 (DT23) and Est. 55, n.*; 57, 
last note on T; see also above, last note on 1. 

Some MSS of & add to vvoXeififm (WaA.ip.pa) the attribute huxptvov, a 
lasting remnant. 

For ntfbnsn read* with Gr&tz, n&*b3n> fern. part. Niph. of Hfc<b; 
cf. ZAT 29, 282. Also 3 earn quae laborai'erat read H^bSH- We 
must not read nmsn (cf. note on ftYCQ in ti, a) or nbnSH (WN). 

(ii) Insertion of QP3C (cf. {) after the first hemistich (ffi + cy toTv 

ZOvtaiv, & would spoil the rhythm. 

For read -p- yytj; the omission of the 1 after the 

is due to haplography, and yyQ became • Id P 8 - 72. 6 

we must read y-tj* jjipj yyQ instead of yns ;ypT ; cf. 

ZAT 29, 286, below, (fir adds irLirTOVda after d>s Spocros irupa Kvptou = bt3D 
mp n«c. irm means originally abundant, copious, profuse. 

© (rwaxOrj read Hip"' instead of rnp 1 ' • 

(iii) For the etymology of "rg5 see BL 127, below. 

In the last line of this triplet we have enjambement (Est. 31) with 
3x2 beats (2 + 2+2) instead of 2 X 3 (3+3). Cf. the first line of ^ , iii, 
and the beginning of Ecclesiastes: 

:bnn ban O'ban ban D'ban ban- 

iii ii i 

■us means here to leap ovei • the inclosure (cf. 32*7 Ps. 18, 30) and 
break into the fold. It cannot be the verb (from which ppyj, 
anger is derived. Lagarde combined this word with vjftpif. Arab, 
g&bira, to be angry is used of an angry (inflamed) sore. 

The 1 before is the Wave apodosis; see Est. 16, 1. 7. Cf. also 
the last hemistichs of £, iii and n , vi. 

Z m Z m I i n the present passage does not mean treads down (3 concul- 
caverit) but strikes down icith the forefoot; corresponds to 

(AJSL 23, 236, n. 46) to kick Ijl ) or to strike with 

the foot, in this case to deal a blow with the paw. Also means to 
paw, e.g. , the lion pawed the ground; cf. 

Job 39, 21 (the *] in *pgrp is due to dittography). For 
*- = £ cf. tsb^2 — libs, D7D3 = 3 5 see the conclusion of the first note 

on i. © has Sutarei Aav (scil. raw ow(iv) for C*- n 1, & , cut down, 

0 7 0 7 

broke or tore in pieces; cf. >c?oi bcwi ..ama. 

For jpE & uses ■f£>Z which means not only to break, but also to 
tear; cf. 
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(iv) The suffix in "pclC refers to Assur, ie. the Seleucidan king¬ 
dom; cf. notes on 6. See also Nah. 12, below, and 15, x. £ has 
&07-T2? miClC; cf. the conclusion of note 24 in A J SL 23, 230. 

Before "proS^ we may insert HK (or bD) to avoid the clashing 
of two beats. 

D*37T5 denotes here the charms and allurements of Hellenic cul¬ 
ture; cf. Nah. 10, 1. 5; ZDMG 61, 285, n. 18 

R is right in making the second half of the third line begin with 
For the preposition UK (=0S) cf. Jud. 11, 27; 2 S 2, 6. 

(v) The omission of 1 before PTiT is due to haplography; cf. first 
note on vi and last note on 8. 

In Is. 2, 2 ^122 (®r c/x<£ai/cs) stands before fTST- In the present 
passage © inserts c/i^avc? before to opos tov Kvptbv, although it has croc/toi' 
after this phrase. The meter shows that D^nn TDfcTQ "pM is correct. 

The enclitic &OH (cf Nah. 20, below) is omitted in Is. The insertion 
of improves the rhythm. 

For Vb5 (t Tflb?) read *rbx (Is.)- 3 ad euvi , #5 flv—*, G irpos avrov 
(but in Is. C7T* avro). 

Is. has b3 instead of QY39, and QY22 instead of • 

The -*1C of v. 1 should be after 0*2P DYlji ISbm. 

(vi) Is. omits *] before the second hemistich of the first line; cf. first 
note on v. 

For "J2TT Is- has *i:-r. 

means some of His ways; cf. GK § 119, w, n. 1. 

For mrr "Cl read VOT; cf. second note on n> i. 

(vii) For Q'SH D'B5 Is. has D"1 , and D*S“i D'B3?b for D'ljb 

• 

The meter requires DrrrC"tn, not DHCin (Is.). 

DTIKb should be transposed to the end of the line, after D»TOrv*jrfl 
(Is. plene DnTfirTjrTl). HK, ploughshare may be an Assyrian loan¬ 
word; the stem maybe edGdu, to be sharp = ITT! (cf. 
hadd as-sikkln, edge of the knife) so that HS would stand for edt = 
edditu, haddatu (E 26,10; 28, f). Cf. the remarks on blbK=Assyr. 
Elttlu for. in the second note on 1, i. For fiNU ploughshare 

=edt cf. ivith= idt, fern, of T ; see Proverbs 51, 3. The transla¬ 

tion colter is impossible; the Palestinian ploughs have no colters; the 
share is merely a stake with a pointed metal sheath (EB 78).—In 2 K 6, 5 
bT"C»l“nfc$ does not mean edge of the iron; see Kings 204, 28. In 1 S 

is, 20 irrjnnc-na is a gloss to nrurr*, and vnznna nai, at the 

end of the verse, is a variant to this gloss; cf. notes on 3, yy.88. The 
text of the following verse may have been originally: fr^SH mYTH 
DYB^Ppbl n m mh D^ncbEQ; the other words are tertiary glosses. 
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D"*B may be a corruption of D"THZ)bB2 •—The noun r»“T'SBn is supported 
by © 6 rpvy>p-<>9=TS3n> but it is a transposition of from y^g 

which corresponds to to notch (for transposed doublets see 

conclusion of first note on i). In the present passage this word has the 
privative meaning (ZAT 29, 282, n. 1) to remove notches (Arab. Jci, f dll 
or t film ah) or saw-like teeth. Similarly h fizz a means to 

notch , and the second form (jjja£) has the meaning to sharpen . Arab. 
plS means to make a notch and to make a breach , Heb. y“)g • French 

brbche means both notch and breach; a gapped knife is a couteau 
6br6cM. The unnotching (French chapter , German dengeln which is 
connected with English ding =to strike, beat) was done with a hammer 
(cf. •vSob in v. 20).—"jUsbp may be a corruption of fV13123 bpbp, and 
this may be a gloss to JTPXB = nS w B • For the fem. pi. tfQXO see 
GK % 87, o. Similarly we have in Syriac: li-i aud tax*, and in Assyrian: 
sinnft or sinnftti (HW 676 b ). © read ys, tooth instead of y®. For 
bpbp cf. Eccl. 10, 10 and the Saphel (cf. AJSL 23, 248) (for JJu* ; 
cf. GB xvii). Similarly the Aramaic loanword to sharpen is a 

Saphel of Tin • 

K®- 8b (Is.) is preferable to 1^©- fc<b. 

For ^3 b8 ->13 read ”13 b? -13 5 * U** Vl 
I s. has VTSb"' instead of "pTfib* • 

(viii) This triplet is not found in Is. 

(fi) Cf. 3, 8. The addition of 1 may be due to Zeph. 3,19, where we 
read y2|3K imam PubSTl n» TWltTl ; cf. note on w. R’s con- 
jecture "TO^PI T38 “)©81 * cf felix reddetur quod afflixi would not 
suit the meter. 

(8) We need not read (with WNM) lb5 (® *inblS) instead of ^bS > 
although we have 13!£-©8 in the third line; cf. notes on t5» i- 

We cannot read PP33 (so NM, following Wetzstein)= j"TPl03 5 
if we find pp*D in Gen. 25, 16; Num. 31, 10; Ez. 25, 4; Ps. 69, 26; 
1 Chr. 6, 39, we can hardly expect {TTS in the present passage; cf. 
"J?l3 = y?3 in note on 3, iv. rn£2 = ^I22 D1pT2- The name of the 
capital of the Edomites, > means "ISM TJ; cf. the remarks on 

Dbl^ in the notes on 3, vi. 2 @ have iv oxypufmri ; but ©5 read 
PPS3? in ne ed (iv U^oU>). mSS in the present passage 

stands for pp£33; before a noun beginning with 3 the preposition 3 
is often omitted; cf. note on n» * • 

The Versions mistook bg$ for bsfc> darkness; © axr^wSr^:--av^girjpo^ 
which means not only dry , but also ( e.g . 2 Pet. 1,19) dark;* ’A, <tkotu>8 175, 

•Preuschen, HandwOr ter buck (Giessen, 1910) col. 186 quotes t6to* avxuvporar <k from 
the Apocalypse of Peter (21). 
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3 nebulo8a, & , C TOO • Cf. ffi ctyeTcu (=nfc*"0 instead of woquuru 

(=nri) in 5, 3. bE® is connected with Assyr. b^tf (or rather bs&O 
to be full (HW 7) and Arab. Jul* = (ZDMG 61, 294,1. 28)* or JuL* 
(cf. JuuaJU Also in Arabic we find Jua*, h&bila 

(with b) to be full, pregnant = Eccl. 11, 5; also /u/J o/ wrath 


Cf. Assyr. ina mall libbftti, libbftti imtAli (HW 366 b ) 
and ■'b^nn Dan. 3,19; also BA 1,131. For ust ftbil instead of 
ustftpil see BAL 103, and for d instead of £ cf. Kings 163, 4. The 
noun D-bsy, pestilential buboes (not=Q*“!Ht3, piles, hemorrhoids) is 


compared in BDB with Assyr. ublu (or rather uplu, syn. maltt). 
For £= cf. note on ■•rtS in j, v and in, bosom (Job 31, 33)=Aram. 


1X22; ha$$Ad, harvester=i (more correctly 03£ :)= 

Assyr. eldu for e$du, egidu, ha$adu (ASKT 68, 5; BAL 95). 

bs® means originally filling , then leveled platform in which the 
cavities in the ground are filled, just as we use filling for the raised 
embankment of a railroad. The Assyr. term is mullfl (cf. Targ. 
srrbo, embankment , rampart) or t a mid (HW 411 b ) or ktlmu (AJSL 
26, 24, n. 59). bs® denotes the southeastern portion of the Qaram as¬ 
sart f, containing the palace of Solomon &c, whereas seems to 

designate the northwestern area with the Temple. The areas of the 
Solomonic Temple and Palace were, of course, much smaller than the 
present Qaram as-sarif. Cf. the cut on p. 212 of the second edition 
ofBenzinger’s Hebr. Archdologie . 

For -PJS nmStf read, with R, Hitzig, N, “T®sn PHB»; cf. 
notes on £, ii. For fYlSK see ZAT 29, 284, n. 7. 

means young (Assyr. fixru) not small . The House of 
Ephrath (David’s clan) was junger Adel . David was a parvenu , whereas 
Saul was of ancient and honorable lineage. The statement in 1 S 17,12, 
that David’s father was an elder (pt = ^jufc) among men,f i. e. the 

head of one of the leading families,! is derived from a late (midrashic) 
source (after 400 b.c.). © oAryocrros means not only least, but also one of 
a few , rare, almost unique ; contrast ttoAAootos, one of many, common. 
The version which we find in Matt. 2, 6 (kcu av, HrjBkeeji yrj IovSa, ovSa funs 
iXaxumj el iv rjyepwriv Iov&l • €K crov yap ^cAcvtrcrcu Yfyovpcvos ooris rcolpaveZ 
tov A aov p.ov rov laparfX) is unwarranted. 

means clans; so, too, in 1 S 23, 23. 

For HTTP see ZAT 29, 284, n. 6. 


•The translation of 8at& q© ittftti, they were webbed (covered) with cobweb* is 
explained in AJSL 86,12, below. 

tfcQ before is dittography; so Hitzig, Driver, Lohr. 

tCf. 1 S 16, 4. 
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"b = 13b Is. 9,5; see OLZ 12, 67, n. 1; cf. also AJSL 20.164; 23,258. 

For read ; cf. third note on ft, i. The patriotic poem 

•• *• T T 

from which this triplet is quoted was written after the birth of Zerub- 
babel about 538 b.c. (see OLZ 12, 67, n. 1). 

© kcu w//£toli kcu woifULvtL for is a doublet; otfitTcu (— 5 cf. the 

remarks on the reading bB& for bs? in 4, 8) is the original rendering, 
and TTOLftavtl a subsequent correction. 

For b"JjT read b*JjTl; cf. first note on V. 

(£) Cf. the last but one note on v and the first note on vii. read 
D"*1 jG also before the second hemistich of ii. Insertion of would 

spoil the rhythm. Z has /-5H—□"'IIG in iii, but not in ii. 

(rj) We need not, with WNM, read Q-'H (© v^w^orcrai, 3 exaltabitur) 
instead of Qhn ; in a gloss the jussive is quite appropriate. 

(0) For this gloss (a quotation from a Maccabean patriotic poem) cf. 
my paper The religion of the Hebrew prophets in TOCR 1, 268. For 
the etymology of see JAOS 28, 117; cf. also Pur. 40, 22 and 

Delitzsch’s third lecture on Babel and Bible (Stuttgart, 1905) n. 42. 
TlTTH is here the name of the country, not of the god; cf. the last line 
of this triplet and contrast W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites (1894) 
p. 92, n. 2. © AM have *Ao-crvpios instead of A aaovp, 3 Assyrius , Z 
, & U’oZl. denotes here Syria , i.e. the Seleucidan 

kingdom which is called in Ps. 137, 8 (OLZ 10, 65) b23 TQ • In Nah. 
3, 7, it is called Nineveh; see Nah . 10, 23; ZDMG 61, 285, n. 17, and 
cf. f*L it=Damascus (AJSL 26, 26) and Syria , (cf. second note on 

j , \)=Cairo (5^S&Ia)I and Egypt. 

For (Z MrrrPM, cf. Est. 7; * > cf. Assyr. 

sixirtu, HW 495 b ) read (with RNM, following © cVi rrjv vfuov) 

• This emendation is favored even by Ryssel (but not by W). 
The original form of may have been "pBIS; see ZDMG 61, 194, 

1. 12; 63, 526,1. 47. 

IDBpP] (GK § 72, i) had better be pointed IjbpH • 

must not be explained according to GK § 128,1 (so NM). 
It means simply leaders of men , Assyr. nasike nis6 ; it has about 
the same meaning as the Homeric iroiptve^ Aau>v. Z SlTrS 
£> UJ]? ; but © Siyy/wtra AvOpwirw, confounding “JCD (=Assyr. 

nasftku, to appoint^ HW 472 a ) with ^3, to bite. For confusion of m Z 
and C cf. note on £. The translators may have used hyypara 
avOpwru>v in the sense of incisive , German schneidig; cf. also DT2£ 
Num. 33, 55; Josh. 23, 13. 

im must be accented , not ; it is not derived from 
nn, but from = Arab. rddda (=ddqqa, j&rasa, 
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®r Troifmvoxxnvj 3 pascent; but & , from ; for 


the 1 cf. Nflldeke’s Syr . Gr. 2 , §36. & uses the same form (,a^io) 

in 4, 3, for VTOV Also in Ps. 2, 9 (JHUC, No. 163, 91 a ) ffi has 
Troiyavus airrovs (=for D^iri » thou-wilt shatter them . 

TYD3 — Babylonia (Gen. 10, 10) i.e. the Seleucidan kingdom; 
see above, note on -fRDR. For Nimrod cf. AJSL 19, 199, n. *; 26, 24, 
n. 60; ZAT 30, 36. 


For rrnnsa read iTPTEQ* 5 tn lanceis; cf. rrirr©, draivn 
sivords , Ps. 65, 22; also Ez. 21, 33 and Ps. 37, 14. 

(A) For -p-pait read "p%lDK; the * was added in order to prevent 
the reading hail to thee! Cf. the remarks on n3RZT (Cant. 

6, 2) in BL 33, n. 18 * 

We must not substitute (with Steiner and NM) for -piy; 

the Maccabees destroyed a good many Hellenistic cities in Palestine; 
cf. e.g . 1 M 5, 68; 10, 84; 11, 61; 16, 10; also t3 which glorifies John 
Hyrcanus’ destruction of Samaria about 107 b.c. 

(v) This gloss is found also in Is. 2, 3, but it is superfluous; cf. note 


on £, pp . 

(o) This gloss does not appear in Is. The glossator may have 
thought of 1 M 8, 19; 12, 1, 2. To be sure, the Maccabees did not 
dictate any terms to the Homans or Spartans. 

(tt) This is a scribal expansion derived from Joel 4, 10. For the 
etymology of T 2V2 see AJSL 26,1. 

(a) For rqVI read -Q^n; cf. Is. 6, 17. The final *1 may be 
prefixed to gloss b; it may be explained also as dittography of the ") 
(cf. note on ITCKH * n 2 > aa) or may have been written plene 

“QVin > and the *1 transposed. 


(6) For rmrnn read nMVJTl, thou wilt make her (the city) hum, 
from Dffl; cf. Nah. 44; ZDMG 61, 295, 1. 7. CHIXQ RSBTin is 
equivalent to DT8 ■pan n3»bttn ; cf. biOlT yrBTt bd 2 S 6,19 and 
Jljfin -pan Ps. 42, 5; pan is derived from OIH ; see second note on 
j , i. For Masoretic endorsements of manifest textual errors (3 instead 
of 3; contrast second note on *1, vi) cf. Est. 40, 1. 4. The reading 
fCTCHFI (WNM) is not good. 3 tumultuabuntur a multitudine homi - 
num* Cf. Zech. 2, 8.15; 8, 4-8. 20-23. 

For pa, in consequence of see GB 429% g. 

* For the difficult passage in Gant. 7, 10 MITO . causing the lips of 

ileeper* to pine for it (from HIT = HfcH) we have a good parallel in the story Wayfarer s 
by Thomas Chesworth, reprinted (from the Gentleman'* Magazine) in the New York 
weekly Short Storie s. vol. xlvi. No. 2 (May, 1902). We read there (p. 187): I wondered if it 
were the Vizier ’• place . That pergonage was long ago abed , probably smacking lip* of 
slumber over the succulent joys of the last meal. Cf. Cant. 29. 
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(c) The emendation bfcdB* 0*2 (WN) is gratuitous; for rQ=fTO 
cf. Eat 20. 

( d ) Ryssel thinks that {"J&Q is the original text, and a gloss. 

N places n&CO before r©bffi3. 

(e) For ODb^E read (with M) nsboSH ; the omission of the article 
is due to haplography. 6 adds ex BafivkQsv&>; cf. Zech. 6, 10. The state¬ 
ment (M) that has cx Baftvkwvm instead of rebfflD is incorrect. 

(/) is a later addition; David was not born at Beth lehem; cf. OLZ 
12, 65. ®r xoi <ru B rjOkctfi ofxos E <f>paOa suggests that BrjOkeep is a gloss to 
oZxos J&<f>pa0a (so RWMN). 

(i g ) is vertical dittography of HTPlb in the hemistich below. 

(h) obV *B*B is a quaternary gloss; without this addition QTpa 
might be taken to mean in the east; cf. j , aa. 

(*) *pb(® *pa, means here verily thus; cf. first note on 

j , v. The conjecture T2b is gratuitous. 

T* means here to sell (into slavery or bondage). Cf. 1 K 14, 16; 
Joel 4,3. In Assyrian contracts nadftnu, to give is the common ex¬ 
pression for to sell , whereas max Aru, to receive (cf. “PJTJ, price) means 
to buy . 

For b? read bfct- 

Cll ) For 5C1ZT1 (2, Karoucnaowri) read ; so € (YQVPl) and several 

' n r : \ J 

Hebrew MSS. 3 et convertentur , SS ^ola&Jo. *OT2T cannot stand for 
TT02 1M* (so WNM). 

(m) HT refers to the ruler-to-be (Zerubbabel). Cf. AJSL 23, 224,17; 
Pur. 2, 41. 

(n) This is based on the repetition of in o. 

(o) is a variant (cf. notes on O, yy. 88) or correction, with repetition of 
■>5 and *0*b*OjQ instead of WWIJD or rather WiEm. For the 
position of this variant at the end of this quotation see Pur. 47, 41. 

( q ) roy Aaaovp read simply “H'vEK OK ; is repeated from 

the second hemistich; cf. £, mr. 

(r) The 7J prefixed to “HiCK must be appended to b^Stl (Db*X!"D- 

® fcG3*2PlD*l 5 * . This 72 cannot be explained according to GK 

§ 119, y (so &&). Cf. end of third paragraph of note on J, iii. 

D 

(i) The suffixes of the third person in ObD* and PTfcfbB after the 

preceding vocatives 0*235 and are not exceptional; cf. notes on 

H, c; n, S and NOldeke, Syr, Gr. 2 , §350, C; GK §135, r; cf. also 
THTi* = D’nn*; see my article The Language of Nimrod the Kashite in 

r : - r : - 

the Andover Review , July, 1884, p. 96, n. 1. 

* Cf. the gloss in 1 K 88, 28: Q^D D^B5 WJ1P ; see Kings 173,15. 
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®r Xoyovs did not read D^bB instead of flbD; Aoyovs is merely an 
explanatory addition, and 7ravTas = DbS is omitted, because nfctfblS is 
rendered by wd vrc* oi iv avrrj (so Ryssel). 

For point ; this hymn was written after the destruction of 

.... T T 

Samaria about 107 b.c. (GJV 1, 268). It is not a prophecy which was 
afterward fulfilled by John Hyrcanus (Est. 28). The passage in 
Joseph. Ant. 13, 10, 3 is based on the present psalm. Cf. note on 
at the end of the notes on fi, 8; also note on “jbfl (2, 11) in 2 , aa, and 
below, first note on iii. The preterites “pT| TP*1 after the participle 
«r are impossible; we might say ^“Tfl TVl .... »r, but not 
vice versd. 

The Q e r6 " , rVB2l (GK §95, o) is not good; we must read with 

*• t: rr I 

recession of the accent owing to the following The double 

plural ending in TlTE2=Assyr. bAmfttG (cf. last note on “T) must be 
explained in the same way as in ; cf. Kings 200, 18. 

(ii) N’s transposition of the second and third hemistichs is not good; 
both hemistichs of the second line refer to the first hemistich of the 
first line; the second hemistich of this couplet is a parenthetical circum¬ 
stantial clause: Beneath Him the mountains melted (while vales were 
cleft) like wax before the fire , like water falling over a declivity (lit. 
descent). This refers, of course, to streams of lava; cf. ZDMG 63, 520, 
n. 36. The mountains melt like wax, and the molten rocks flow down 
like a waterfall. 

After there is a pause; cf. first note on *), ii and BL xv. 

For 33*n in the absolute state we had better point M*fT. This 
Q&me$ merely indicates an accented short a; cf. Est . 8 (PiniDB)- 

is not derived from 133, as is generally supposed, or from 

“PQ = Assyr. garftru sa m£ (HW 204)=Arab. »LJ , as W 

suggests. It is the participle Pual of “OB > t° foil. The omission of 
the prefixed B in DT3 may be due to haplography; cf. 

DnD = D^p^ DHD Eccl. 9, 12, also GK §52, s. The verb 
"033 > to fall, said of the water, is more poetic than “03, to flow; on the 
other hand, “03 > to flow , said of the stones in iii, is more poetic than 
UB, to fall. ®r Kara<f>€p6fuvov means falling . Aram. “OB, to exter¬ 
minate is a transposed doublet (cf. last note on 7) of “IBS ; cf- Est. 55, 
n. *. 

(iii) For (® By (royai) and *n^SPn (®r KaTaxnrdxna ) read 

and * , n*'2rn; cf. note on ^3** in i. 

For mton read (HliC) PWb • For the affixing of the prefixed 
H contrast first note on £, ii, and for the substitution of 1 for ** cf. note 
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on 2, 7T. fpTO is a gloss derived from ii. For HW cf. Ez. 21, 32: 

nMTtoit HV PW (GK §133, 1) and OLZ 11, 238; see also 10, 307. 
®r ( 6ir<npo<f>v\ajuov ;* see the cut on p. 162 of the translation of Isaiah in 
SBOT) may have read iTW* deriving it from IV» to be awake . mv 
would be a form like or For H"lV instead of PHS cf. 

(Is. 59, 5) instead of ; see AJSL 26, 10 (GB xvii b ). The 

emendations niicb (M) and mien 1jnb (WN) instead of mictl 'jb 
are not good. 

We must not (with WN) substitute for STMriK- The 

r v ** 

are the &va$yfmra in the Hellenistic city of Samaria (GJV 2, 
41.195). For , pn» = , pFB3» from -JPQ, cf. nrtnaS = PUTnOO and 
Kings 86, 10; Nah. 31, 18. 

(a) For vb cf. Zeph. 3, 8. 

(8) We need not (with WNM) read the singular instead of 

, following Sul dfiapriav. The construct state tYlKtOn must be 
read x a 1161; the plural x a \ \ a * 61 was shortened in the construct state to 
xatt6’61, and this was contracted to xa$t6t; cf. note on in K,ii. 

Nor need we read (with SebOk, WN) STT*)*T instead of b&VTuT ; the 
glossator referred the glorification of the destruction of Samaria in 
107 b.c. to the capture of Samaria in 721. Contrast last note on j , v. 

(u) WNM regard this tertiary gloss to a Maccabean psalm (which 
was composed about 107 b.c.) as the beginning of Micah’s genuine 
prophecies, but it is a very late gloss, like the gloss at the beginning of 
the Book of Ezekiel, in which words of the text are quoted and explained; 
see Ezekiel 41, 26.27. 

For *02 (® Tts) we must, with W, substitute HO* 72 would be 
intelligible if we read yvBP! 72 instead of JWB QnDBPI = fcTttnn). 
We cannot rearf ama* 72 in this connection; otherwise JTBB TQ 
might be explained as haplography for 5*vDB* 72 • It is not impossible 
that 72 in this very late gloss represents the Aram. = *833 

whatf which we find in the Palestinian Talmud; cf. Dal man’s grammar 
(Leipzig, 1905), p. 119. This *823 is a contraction of 8*fl TV2 ; *8338 > 
whyi corresponds to the Assyr. ammini (HW 407 a )=ana mini; cf. 
AJSL 22, 251. 259; BA 1, 17. Contrast Margolis’ Manual of the 
Aramaic Language of the Babylonian Talmud (Munich, 1910) §6, b. 
C (8y8) took *02 in the sense of where f also J. D. Michaelis (1782) 
translated toot Cf. also Dalman’s WOrtei'buch , pp. 22\ 223\ 

We must not (with WNM) substitute ri8T9H for T\722 ,; this 
refers to yn8 in i. This obvious correction (®r teal rk if afiapria 

• It is true that IK has this rendering also in "1* ii; Ps. 79,1; ® AM render so also in 

Jer. 26, IB, whereas IK* has ifiaror. A has in the present passage If-^? L+JS , i.e. 
or o \ p r \ 

1^09 LmJO , fleld-houM, not ^2, or rather ; cf. AJSL 19,134. 


^by Google 
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B 

oixov IovSa, <£ ^oiUico) is just as gratuitous as the emenda¬ 

tion rinnan instead of nabsn in n, i. barizr rra nston would 
never have been corrupted to {TTIiT HTCQ; cf. AJSL 22, 197, 1. 15. 
rfi"-2 is supported by 3 H \±coi , 2, Ta v<f>r}ka, 3 excelsa. 

We must not (with WNM) read for §T£2ip or, in pause, 

nSSp (not H2Klp •)• The subject is the city of Samaria. <& <rwjya ycv, 
but 3 congregata sunt , & o^JlsZ) , C TOjSrrK • 


* 

(i) ffi \iyjapi3iv moveov (3 hircorum pinguium) for “7^ "'br.j seems 

to be a corruption of \v,pAppo)v. £ is a corruption of 

)LmJ = 5T mom rbnD (R). The characters a, **, and J are 

* p 

easily ,confounded; cf. NO Id eke, Nyr. 6rr. 2 , §2, C. is the 

Greek jxoo^os.’ 

(ii) does not mean /or my sin (<3r vwcp auvifittas, 3 pro scelere 
meo, € ■Q'lH Cjbn) but as my sin-offering , and rifcttDH has the same 
meaning; \nrcp is omitted before &are/3ua$ in ffi VA . 

(iii) We need not read T3flj following ivriyyekrj croc, instead of 
TSH ; for this impersonal construction see Est. 33 , 1. 3 . 

Nor can we omit HliT in the second hemistich and read as 

perf. pass. Qal; cf. GK §52, c. 

For ranfct read rniTJK; cf. Prov. 10, 12; 1 Pet. 4, 8. For the 
construct state rOHN before 1CH cf. the remarks on piS"7EH5 Nah. 
23. In the same way we may read pISTlj? for in Ps. 

45,5. 

reb“3?D22rn must be read u6-ha$n6' -lftkt (A*x0). 22% corresponds 
to Arab. dAri'a or d6ru’a(=J<y^ , xAda'a ua-d&lla). 

For the interchange of n and r cf. Est. 10 (ad 1, 8). 

0?) DK "*D is omitted in &. 

(y) is a gloss to rnn&t- The term nSHK is preferable to “TCH, 
just as RV love is preferable to AV charity in 1 Cor. 13. Both Franz 
Delitzsch and Salkinson-Ginsburg have there flUTIS for 6yamj. 
In John 15, 13 even AV has love. PQn&$=&>ne> here especially 
brotherly love, craving for the welfare of another person; *1CH = kind¬ 
ness, good-will, benevolence;* “TCHTQPlfct — loving-kindness. 

m V 

* Aram. to revile, insult is a privative Piel; it means originally to treat unkindly. 

Cf. the remarks on ‘©fP = in AJSL 26, 2 (OB xv). Schultbess' enter etymolo- 

gischer Vernuch in ZAT 80, 61 is no success. The differentiation of ~ with £ 
,0 • 

(fcflpn) kindness and ].«" with £ (fcfnpn) unkindness is secondary. For privative 
meanings cf. last note on 2«iii and note on 3» P« 
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THE LATIN VERSIONS OF FIRST ESDRAS* 


By Harry Clinton York, Ph.D. 

Jaffna College, Ceylon 

Of Latin versions of First Esdras—or Third Ezra, as it was called 
by the Roman Catholic church—at least three are known: (1) the 
Vulgate; (2) the Old Latin, preserved in two manuscripts, the 
Colbertinus 2 and the Sangermanensis; 3 and (3) the rendering of 
the Mansi 4 manuscript, which preserves in a fragmentary way . the 
Story of the Three Youths, together with brief excerpts or abridg¬ 
ments from parts of chaps. 5 to 8. 

Of the above, only the Colbertinus and the Vulgate are preserved 
entire. The Sangermanensis extends through 5:3 only; and besides 
has suffered through scribal revision, as we shall see later. The 
Mansi, aside from being brief and fragmentary, is further a late 
translation, so that its importance is quite considerably lessened. 
Because of these conditions our attention is necessarily directed 
primarily to the Colbertinus and the Vulgate. We will, however, 
first examine the supplemental sources of information. 

I. THE MANSI VERSION 

The Mansi manuscript comes from a translation made presumably 
in the latter half of the fifth century, though possibly in the sixth. 
As noted above, it was edited and published by P. de Lagarde in 
1892. This document is especially interesting. It consists for the 
most part of brief excerpts from the Old and New Testaments, a 
summarized history which proves to be little more than a genealogical 

1 Part of an Investigation which was completed in May, 1908, at Yale University. 

* The Colbertinus is an Old Latin codex of about the eighth or ninth century, the 
text of which is published in Peter Sabatier's Bibliorum Sacrorum Latxnae Veraionea 
Antiquae (1751). 

* The Sangermanensis is an Old Latin codex of the same type as the Colbertinus, 
but dating about a century later. Its variant readings are noted by Sabatier in the 
above-mentioned publication ( B.S.L.V.A .). 

« The Mansi manuscript was published by Paul de Lagarde in his “Septuaginta 
Studien" in Abhandlungen der Oeaellachaft der Wiaaenachaften zu Gottingen (1892). 
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record from Adam to Jesus. In such a summary it is to be expected 
that the author will treat his authorities with considerable freedom, 
yet we are not a little surprised to find that he has devoted so much 
space to the Ezra narrative. From this source he quotes at length, 
and—most remarkable of all—has incorporated the Story of the 
Three Youths practically entire. He also includes about half 
the letter of Artaxerxes to Ezra—III Ezra 8:9-30 (omitting vss. 
15-25) =11. 471-86 of Lagarde in A.K.G.W. zu G .—and the prayer 
of thanksgiving uttered by the “young man” ( iuvenis , i.e., Zoro- 
babel> of III Ezra 4:58-636 (11. 459-65). 

But the historical sections proper are thoroughly epitomized and 
quite subordinated. It is a matter of some wonder to conjecture 
just^ what documents the author had before him. He himself in 
his introduction includes the Old and New Testaments—“genealogiae 
totius bibliotecae ex omnibus libris eollectae veteris novique testa- 
menti”—extending to the time of “the blessed Cyprian.” But 
he also mentions “ ad nostram aetatem quid fuerit gestum apertissime 
monstratur, ex storiis collectum legalium mandatorum.” All this 
is borne out in the subsequent pages of the document. He does not 
confine himself to Hebrew or Jewish history, but quotes with almost 
equal interest from the doings of Babylonian and Persian monarchs, 
or from the legends of Roman literature, from the mythical founding 
of Rome by Romulus and Remus down to the death of Valentinian 
III (11. 339-70). He even quotes Vergil, “ Karthago, urbs antiqua 
fuit, Tyrii tenuere coloni” (Aeneid i. 12-13), and uses the Roman 
method of reckoning time—“undecimu Kal. Maias” (1. 341) and 
“nono Kal. April” (1. 487). Moreover, he is a thorough master of 
the Latin language, as shown by both style and diction. For he 
has avoided most of the barbarisms exhibited by other translators; 
so that we have a much smoother text, and one that sounds less like 
“translation Latin” than either the Vulgate or the Old Latin. 
The style is simple and direct; unusual expressions are avoided; 
foreign idioms expunged; perfects sometimes translated by vivid 
presents; and a smooth, polished Latin secured. 

The following table shows the portions of Ezra covered by the 
Mansi manuscript. The notation used is that of Lagarde in his 
“ Septuaginta Studien” mentioned above. 
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I Esdras 

Mansi 

Canon. Ezra 


322. 

...3:2; 5:2 (cf. Matt. 1:12; Luke3:27) 


326-29.. 

...1:7,8 


329-33.. 

...1:9-11 


357. 

...1:1+11 Chron. 36:21; Jer. 25:11; 29:10 

4:42. 

...371 


3:1—4:48. 

...375-459 


4:58-636. 

...459-65 


5:1,4, 7, 41a... 

...465 


5:416-43. 

...466-69.. 

...2:64-67 

8:1-7. 

...470 


8:9-14. 

...471-79.. 

...7:11a; 12-16a 

8:26-30a. 

...480-86.. 

...7:25-28 

7:12. 

...487. 

...6:22 

6:2. 

...488. 

...5:2 

7:5. 

...489. 

...6:15 


From the above table it appears that of the 130 lines of the Mansi 
version paralleled by Ezra, 75 lines are used in recording the Story 
of the Three Youths (exclusive of historical setting of same at 
beginning and conclusion), and 10 more by the letter of Artaxerxes 
to Ezra; leaving only about 40 lines devoted to history proper, or 
less than one-third; so that this version occupies a decidedly second¬ 
ary position as regards positive contributions to the main Ezra 
problem, except in so far as it throws light on the textual condition 
of the other versions. 

As to the date of this translation, on internal evidence we know that 
it is at least later than the death of Valentinian III, which occurred 
in 454 a.d. The author of the Mansi version refers to the death of 
the above emperor as taking place 508 years after Julius Caesar; 
for in 11. 361, 362 is the statement “A Gaio vero Iulio Cesare usque 
ad Valentiniani extremum vitae naufragium anni sunt quingenti 
octo.” The author's chronology may be a trifle inaccurate here, 
but there can be no doubt as to the particular event to which he is 
referring. 

The chief importance of the Mansi manuscript is in the support 
it gives at several points to readings of the Old Latin and the Vulgate 
otherwise unattested. In a number of instances what would other¬ 
wise be regarded as corruptions, or careless and inferior translations 
on the part of the authors of our two main versions, appear in the 
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light of the evidence given by Mansi to be accurate renderings of a 
form of the Greek tradition no longer preserved in any Greek codex. 
For the most part these unusual readings are of no great importance 
in themselves; yet as another line of evidence toward fixing the con¬ 
tention that there were in existence as late as the time when the 
Mansi translation was made Greek readings which have not come 
down to us in any Greek codex known today, the testimony of the 
Mansi manuscript is valuable. These several unusual readings will 
be treated at length later in our discussion under the head of the Old 
Latin and the Vulgate. 

As I have said, what w*e have in the Mansi text is merely an 
excerpt. It is also to be noticed that this version frequently abridges 
by the omission of redundant words or phrases within the sentence. 
For example, in 3:2 Mans, omits the first half of the verse, Kai 
irdtriv T049 carpdwa 49 teal orparqyoi s Kai TOirap^a^ Tok xnr ’ avrop, 
evidently simply because it could do so without loss of sense, regard¬ 
ing the preceding irdaiv T049 peyiardaiv as sufficiently comprehen¬ 
sive. In 3:4 Mans, translates but one of the expressions in the phrase 
04 <r<apLaTO<f>v\aKe^y oi ^vXaaaovre; to <ra>/ia, for the perfectly appar¬ 
ent reason that it is a double translation. (In this instance, it is true, 
cod. 44 does also omit one member; but such omission Is character¬ 
istic of cods. 44 and 71, and other parallels prove that Mans, is far 
from following either of these.) Very similar to the first illustration 
is one found in 3:14, w f here Travras rots peyiordpas rrj^ Tleper {Bos 
Kai rip MrjSfas teal aarpamK teal orpaTTjyois Kai Torrapxas teal 
inraTovs, Kai ixdOurcv iv r£ xpTjpLaTurrqphp is rendered in Mans, by 
the all-embracing “ praepositos et maiores; sederunt autem et omnes 
principes.” Cf. also 8:26(27). 

Other examples where Mans, has thought to correct redundant 
or double translations are 4:3, omission of Kai Seairtf^et airr&p in the 
phrase Kai tcvpicvei airrStp Kai Beari&i airrwp ; 4:6, omission of Kai 
Irepos top Irtpop apayKa^opres apa<f>epou<Ti rots <f>dpovs rip fiaaiXei 
as a repetition of the preceding Kai oaoi ov arparevopreu ovBi iroXe- 
povaip aXXA yewpyoverip ttjp yrjv, iraXiP orap orreipoxn, depiaapres 
apafyepoxxTiv r<p fiaaiXel; 4:14, omission of ^ tIs 6 Kvpievwp airr&p 
as doublet of the preceding rk ovp 6 Bet rofap avr&p ; 4 :3N, omission 
of krxy€i as an expansion of €is top ai&pa ; 8:10(11), omission 
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of aiperi^ovrei as a variant of f3ovXop.4vov<; just preceding. Com¬ 
pare also 4:5 (end), rip fiaaiXel tcopi^ouaiv iravra , teal iciv irpo - 
vofievacoaip teal tcl aXXa iravra , rendered by Mans. “ regi adferunt 
quaecumque ceperint ”; 4 :.23, the omission of Xrjoreveiv /cal tcXerrruv 
because already implied in the context; 4:45, teal av rjv^a) oltcoSo- 
fjLrjaai rov vaov ov iverrvpiaav oi TSot jpaloi, Sre rjprjpdodg r) ’lovSaia 
irrrb r&v XaXSafrov, abridged by Mans, to “et tu vovisti votum aedifi- 
care templum, quod incenderunt Chaldei, cum desolata esset Iudea.” 

Occasionally, however, the process seems to have been reversed, 
and a slight addition actually to have been made in the interest of 
clearness or forcefulness. Such is the rendering “ quam cito praevalet 
vimim” for irw inrepiaxvei 6 olvos in 3:18; “hie est Zorobabel filius 
Salathiel de domo David , ex genere Fares de tribu Iuda” for ofrw 
i<m Z opo/3a/3kX] —Gk L (and Colb.) adds 6 rov 'ZaXadirjX etc <f>vXr}<; 
'lovSa —in 4:13 (cf. 5:5); “et in fluviis transire” for /cal irorapiov 9 
in 4:23; and “et si adrisisset ei, ridebat rex” for teal iav irpoa- 
yeXaarj avr<p y yeXa in 4:31. Cf. also the addition of “ Bene valeas” 
in 8:24(27). 

As to the type of Greek which Mans, follows there are very slight 
data to guide us, partly for the reason that in the particular section 
which Mans, covers, A, B, and L 5 are unusually close in their agree¬ 
ment with each other, and partly for the reason that the character 
of Mans, itself renders any argument from plus or minus quantities 
of little value. A mere suggestion that Mans, lies closest to Gk A 
is found in 8:25 (28) where A prefixes a clause teal ehrev "EaSpas 6 
ypafifiarew not found in either B 5 or L, but variously rendered by 
Colb., Vulgate, and Mans. This inference is borne out by the reading 
in 4:3 “faciunt,” equivalent to iroiovaiv of several A codices (al. 
rrovgaovow) instead of iva/covovaiv of Gk B. In 4:45 also Mans, 
follows the reading of Gk A— rov vaov 6v iverrupurav oi f I£oi//*atot, 
Sre iprjpuodrj f) 'lovSala inro r&v XaXhaUov —in its “ templum quod 

1 Here, and in the following pages, Qk AB is used to denote the Egyptian recension 
and Ok L the Palestinian recension. In First Esdras Ok L is represented by codices 
19, 93, and 108. Codex 19 is fragmentary, covering only a part of this book. In certain 
sections cod. 121 also appears to have been copied from an L text. Of the Egyptian recen¬ 
sion Ok B Is used for the readings of the B group, in First Esdras, however, embracing 
only codices B and 55. All other codices are grouped under the head of Ok A, which 
is thus regarded as a family. So, unless so specified. Ok A or Ok B does not mean simply 
the uncials A or B, but the two branches of the Egyptian recension which are represented 
by these uncials. 
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incenderunt Chaldei, cum desolata esset Iudea,” rather than that 
of Gk B— top poop ip ipeirvpiaav oi 'lovSaloi, tk\. 

But while it is probable that Mans, is closer to Gk A than to 
Gk B or L, there are many passages in which it departs from all three. 
Whether Mans, descends from a branch of the A family which has 
not come down to us, or whether it represents simply an earlier and 
less corrupt form of the A tradition, may be futile to attempt to 
determine from the data available; but something of the sort seems 
probable. The evidence which points to this conclusion will be 
treated in detail in a later portion of this article. 

II. THE VERSION OF THE SANGERMANENSIS MANUSCRIPT 

The Sangermanensis MS dates in its present form from about 
900 a.d., or approximately a century later than the Colbertinus. 
That it is, however, but a variant of the same Old Latin translation 
has been recognized, and is borne out by careful comparison. For 
the most part it agrees verbatim with the Colbertinus, and—as I 
shall endeavor to point out later—the instances where it appears 
to have the support of the Vulgate against the readings of the Col¬ 
bertinus are in nearly every case the result of recension which the 
old version suffered, in which use was made of the Vulgate and prob¬ 
ably also of the Greek. 

The Sangermanensis is nevertheless of considerable critical value 
especially where in spite of the process of recension through which 
it has passed it still supports the reading of the Colbertinus, or where 
it indicates the probable source of error or corruption in the Old 
Latin; and we should be much poorer than we are in the material 
for textual criticism had we not this manuscript to aid us in forming 
an estimate of the character and condition of the Colbertinus, aside 
from the few points at which it helps in the determination of certain 
original readings of the Old Latin. 

In the next few pages I shall endeavor to show proofs of this 
recension to which the text of the Sangermanensis manuscript has, 
I believe, been subjected. 

1. The Sangermanensis Text Influenced by the Vulgate 

Unfortunately for its value as a critical guide, the Sangermanensis 
text has suffered through editorial revision. One document which 
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has been used for this purpose has certainly been the Vulgate. 
It has not only been corrected from this source, but is also frequently 
conflate from it. In the main, however, it follows the text of the 
Colbertinus MS quite closely, and so attests its Old Latin origin. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as instances in which it has been compared 
with the Vulgate are usually readily recognizable and are relatively 
few in number, the Sangermanensis still acts as an important check 
and guide in our use of the Colbertinus and in the estimate to be 
put upon the Old Latin version. 

Following is a list of the passages where the evidence appears 
surest that the Sangermanensis has been influenced by the Vulgate; 

1:3 Colb. sanctificate vos Domino. Et posuerunt arcam sanctam 

Vulg. ut sanctiflcarent se Domino in positione sanctae area© 

Sang, ut sanctiflcarent se Domino in positionem sanctam arcam 

Since the reading of Colb. is in part attested by a variant conflate 
reading of codex 108, and is further partially attested by codices 44, 
74, 106, 120, 121, 134, 236—which have the imperative ayiaaare, 
corresponding to Colb. “ sanctificate ” as against ayiaxrcu of the 
other codices—it is simplest to regard the variations in Sang, as 
due to the influence of the Vulgate. 

1:5 Colb. secundum divisiones principatus cognationum vestrorum 
Vulg. et secundum particulam principatus paternam vestram 
Sang, et secundum particulam principatus paternarum vestrorum 

Levitarum .... qui ( ) fuerint 

eorum qui stant 

quorum Levitarum qui stant 

Here the readings of both Colb. and Vulg. are independently 
well attested by the Greek. The correction and conflation from the 
Vulgate are too apparent to require comment. 

1:8 Colb. & Levitis 

Vulg. & sacerdotibus in Pascha 
Sang. & sacerdotibus in Pascha & Levitis 

The above is especially significant, for the Colb. and Vulg. fol¬ 
lowed distinct Greek texts. The “in Pascha” of the Vulgate does 
not occur in the Greek at this point, but has resulted from the acci¬ 
dental omission by the Vulg. of an entire line. The reviser of Sang., 
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however, did not recognize this fact, but inserted “in Pascha” 
along with the rest that he took from the Vulg., and then repeated 
the phrase later in its proper order. 

1:38 Colb. Zachariam autem .... comprehendens adduxit 

Vulg. & Zaracelem .... apprehendens reduxit 

Sang, porro Zachariam .... apprehendens reduxit 

By his attempt to correct in this instance the redactor has multi¬ 
plied error; for he omits “ autem ”—which is thoroughly attested 
by & of all codices—but retains “ Zachariam,” though this is plainly 
a corruption of Z apatup or Z apa^rjp of the Greek. 

1:49 Colb. principes autem populi, & sacerdotes multa seel era 

Vulg. et duces populi Domini multa inique 

Sang, et duces autem populi & sacerdotum multa inique 

commiserunt 
gesserunt 
gesserunt 

1:67 Colb. et erat servi ejus & filiorum ejus donee . . . . ut 
Vulg. et erat servi illius 6 usque dum .... in 

Sang, et erat servi illius & filii illius usque dum .... per 
impleret nr 1 verbum Domini 
repletione verbi Domini 
impletionem verbi Domini 

1:64 Colb. omnia vasa Domini sancta, majora & minora, & a ream Dei 
Vulg. omnia sacra vasa Domini, 

Sang, omnia sacra vasa Domini, pusilla & majora 

2:1 Colb. regnante autem Cyro Persarum anno primo, ut 

Vulg. regnante Cyro rex Persarum in 

Sang, regnante Cyro Persarum anno primo in 

adimpleretur 
consummatione 
consummatione 

2:3 Colb. et* Dominus ejus cum eo ascendat in Hierusalem 

Vulg. Dominus ipsius ascendat cum eo in Jerusalem 

Sang, sit Dominus Deus ipsius cum eo & ascendat in Jerusalem 

• The Vulgate probably originally read “& filii illius,” like Sang.; but if so these 
words have now been lost. 

7 “Impleretur” has been carelessly written “impleret” by Colb. 

*“et” Is very likely a corruption of “sit.” The context rather {mints in this direc¬ 
tion. as well as the parallel in Sang. 
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There is evidence on independent grounds that Sang, has also 
been compared with the Greek at certain points; and this may 
explain some of the variations in the last few examples—variations 
difficult of explanation solely on the ground of contamination from 
the Vulgate. 

3:2 Colb. omnibus regibus & ducibus & praepositis 

Vulg. omnibus purpuratis & praetoribus 
Sang, omnibus regalibus satrapis & ducibus & praepositis 
locorum & praefectis omnibus 

consulibus & praefectis 
locorum, consulibus & praefectis omnibus 

The above example shows not only unmistakable evidence of 
conflation from the Vulgate, but also, apparently, comparison with 
some Greek text; for “satrapis” seems to have been suggested by 
the Greek word aarpairai 9 . 

4:9 Colb. si autem dixerit, concidite, concidunt; et si dixerit 
Vulg. dixerit, excidite, excidunt; dixerit, 

Sang, si autem dixerit, excidite, excidunt; et dixerit, 
novellate, novellant. 
plantate, plantant. 
plantate, plantant. 

4:63 Colb. et cymbalis percutiebant cum musicis 

Vulg. et exsultaverunt cum musicis 

Sang, et exsultaverunt cum cymbalis et cum musicis percutiebant 

Other passages which show similar phenomena are 1:14(15), 
1:16, 1:18, and 4:7-8. 

2 . The Sangermanensis Text Possibly Compared with the Greek 
As intimated in the preceding, the Sangermanensis has perhaps 
been compared at some points with the Greek. Instances were 
noted where certain variations and coincidences might well be so 
explained. 

In the following a few more cases are adduced that appear to point 
in the same direction. It is not urged that the evidence is by any 
means conclusive; but the possibility seems worthy of note. These 
are passages in which the differences of Sangermanensis from both 
Colbertinus and Vulgate find their explanation in a glance at the 
Greek original. We should bear in mind at the same time that the 
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Sangermanensis for the most part agrees with the Colbertinus ver¬ 
batim. The variations are therefore the more significant. 


1:8 Colb. 
cod. 108 
Gk AB, etc. 
Vulg. 

Sang. 


principes templi Dei sacerdotibus dederunt 
dpXOVT cs oticov rov 0cov Tok tcpcuri, kcu iStotcay 
ol iwurraTOi rov liptwriv cts 
♦ * sacerdotibus 

praepositi domus (de ipsis) sacerdotibus 


ad Pascha ovium duo millia DCC, vitulos DC. 

wda^a wpoflara Sur^iXta c&ucooia [xcu] pxxryov s rpuucoo’tov? 

in Pascha ores numero duo millia ac vituli centum 
in Pascha oves duo millia sexcentos, vitulos trecentos. 


In the first part of the above, cod. 108 has preserved the reading 
of Colb., but not in the second half. The readings obcov of cod. 
108 and Upov of A, B, etc., for which Colb. has “ templi ” and Sang. 
“ domus,” appear to have been transposed. But the true explanation 
is probably that the ohcov reading has been lost from the present 
A, B, group, but has been retained by cod. 108, and is suggested by 
Sang, in its “domus.” 

The section denoted by the asterisks is lacking in the Vulg. It 
appears to be a case of accidental omission through similarity of 
expressions. If so it is reasonably certain that “praepositi domus,” 
with the omission of “dederunt” by Sang., resulted directly from a 
comparison with Gk A, B, etc. This conjecture is further sup¬ 
ported by the fact that the numerals also do not agree either with 
Colb. or Vulg. but do conform exactly with the Greek. 

The origin of “de ipsis” of Sang, is not so easy to explain; but 
may possibly be a corrupt expansion of “ Dei ” of Colb. 


1:96 Colb. 

Gk AB, etc. 
Vulg. 

Sang. 


praefecti initia dederunt Levitis ad Pascha . . . . 
\i\idpxoi €&a)Kav Tots Acvircus cis Trocr^a .... 

* * in Phase . . . . 

tribuni dederunt Levitis in Pascha . . . . 

vitulos quingentos. 

poo~xovs eirraicocriov? 

vitulos quingentos. 

vitulos septingentos. 


This case is very similar to the preceding. Part of a line is omitted 
by Vulg. (**), and yet appears in Sang. Unless we assume that 
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Vulg. originally had this line, and that Sang, was corrected from 
Vulg. at an early date, we. are rather shut up to the conclusion that 
an uncertain portion in the Sang. MS was restored by a reference 
to the Greek. The differences in the numerals again afford a slight 
support to this latter view. 

1:11,12 Colb. et immolaverunt vitulos. 

cod. 108 Kai tOvauv rovs [wayovs, kcu ou. t. 

Gk AB, etc. teal ovt o>s to wpwivov • kou wirnqouv to irao'^a 
Vulg. et assaverunt Phase. 

Sang. et sic ad diluculum et assaverunt Phase. 

This passage occurs at the end of a section where cod. 108 is 
extremely conflate, and this fact probably explains the inverted order, 
as well as the absence of an exact equivalent for teal ov tw to wpmvov 
in both Colb. and Vulg. Apparently it was not in the Gk original 
from which either of these versions was made, but appears in the 
AB groups, and from these possibly came the conflation in the L 
recension. Ultimately the variation resulted from reading as 

Now in the above cod. 108 attests the reading of Colb. beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, and it is reasonable to suppose that Sang, 
originally read like the Colb.; but perhaps observing that this 
did not at all agree with the Vulg. reading, the redactor may have 
referred to the Greek as the final deciding factor. 

2:6 Colb. adjuvent eum et dent animum Domino in loco ejus. 

Vulg. adjuvent eos qui sunt in loco ipso. 

Sang. adjuvent eum qui sunt in loco ipsius 

Gk AB, etc. ft&rjOeiTuxrav avnp oi iv rtf romy avror 

At first glance it might appear that V ulg. and Sang, are in simple 
agreement, and that the slight differences are quite accidental. 
But a more careful study of the Greek does not bear out this inference. 
For “et dent animum Domino” of Colb. is attested by «u xpo- 
OvpefoOi Wap T(p Kvpiqy of cod. 108, and Vulg. has descended from a 
Gk that omitted this phrase. Again we may suppose that the editor 
of Sang, noticed the variation of the Old Latin, and once more referred 
to the Gk to decide the case. There he discovered—supposedly— 
that there was no authority for the tradition of the Colb. and also 
that “qui” referred to the subject of ** adjuvent” instead of its 
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object. That the Vulgate did, however, enter into the problem is 
indicated by the word “ ipsius” of Sang., which is half-way between 
*‘ejus” of Colb. and “ipso” of Vulg. The plural, of course, could 
not stand in the light of airrip of Gk A, B, etc., and so Sang, retains 
“cum.” 

3:2 Gk auTpdrvus 
Colb. regibus* 

Vulg. purpuratis 
Sang, regalibus satrapis 

Here is a reasonably certain instance of direct comparison with 
the Greek. The O. L. translation of o* arpaircu^ (“regulis,” as we 
know from other passages, e.g., 3:14; 4:47; 4:49 and, by mistake, 
at the end of 3:2) became early corrupted to “regibus.” The Sang, 
editor saw that “ regibus ” was a mistake, but did not recognize 
that the original reading was “regulis.” The Vulg. “purpuratis ” 
did not satisfy him; but referring to the Greek, he transliterates 
aarpaira *9 and changes “regibus” into an adjective, “regalibus.” 

A similar example of conflation by comparison with the Greek 
is found in 4:8. Nearly all of 4:7-8 is missing from Colb., but appears 
in Vulg. and in Sang.—apparently added by Sang, from the Vulgate. 
In 4:8 Vulg. has “dixerit: exterminate, extorminant,” a plain 
translation of the Gk ehr€v, iprjpaxrai, iprjpiovaiv. This Colb. omits. 
Sang, has, however, “dicit: exterminate, exterminabunt,” as if 
from Vulg.; then adds a double rendering of the Gk in “desolate, 
et desolant.” That this is also a conscious second rendering is 
indicated by the fact that, although in every other instance the 
phrases like “exterminate, exterminabunt” are prefixed by “dick” 
or “dixerit,” here “desolate, et desolant” has no such introductory 
word, but is joined directly to “exterminabunt,” as if to define the 
Vulgate translation more correctly. 

One further observation should be made: that all the above 
“corrections” from the Greek are from the AB type of text, and not 
from L. 

III. THE WITNESS OF THE GREEK TEXTS 

A few comments in regard to the Greek recensions seem advisable 
at this point. Little need be said regarding the two well-known 
families A and B. I would merely call attention once more to the 
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fact that B has usually been accepted as the better preserved text, 
and that the evidently superior readings of A at certain points have 
been explained on the basis of an assumed recension from the Hebrew. 
In his article “The Apparatus for the Textual Criticism of Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah,” in the Harper Memorial Volume of Old Testament 
and Semitic Studies , Professor C. C. Torrey has shown the real 
superiority of the A-manuscripts to those of the B-group. His 
demonstration receives additional confirmation—were any needed— 
in the witness of the Old Latin and the Vulgate. There are certainly 
the strongest reasons for regarding A as much superior to B. It is 
not the purpose of this article to deal with this problem, however; 
and so I shall enter it only so far as to show how the Latin versions 
support this general conclusion. This will appear later in the dis¬ 
cussion. 

It is necessary to devote considerably more space to the problem 
of the L recension, however, inasmuch as this peculiar Greek type 
enters so largely into the solution of our especial problem—the Old 
Latin—and is moreover a text that is so easily misused. It seems 
desirable to introduce at this point some further illustration of the 
peculiarities of the L recension, by way of supplementing those given 
by Professor Torrey in his article. 

The L recension represents no one family of the Greek tradition. 
This is important to note. It is on the contrary made up from 
several separate sources of the Greek tradition, and has besides been 
compared—at least in places—with the Hebrew. The above con¬ 
clusions have been established beyond the shadow of a doubt; and 
it has also been possible to prove that L contains many examples 
of “improvements” of the text, and that it is largely eclectic. 

First of all, L is conflate. A very few examples will suffice for 
illustration. 

1:3 Gk AB iv rrj dccrti Trj<% dyta? ki /3arrov 

Gk L cv rrj Accra rvjs ay (as tafturrov, teal $$r)Kay rrjv ayiay tafiutrov. 

That the plus of L is no accident, but represents a genuine con¬ 
flate reading, is shown by the fact that AB is accurately translated 
by the Vulgate, in “positione sanctae arcae,” while Colb. has rendered 
the second member of L only, “et posuerunt arc am: ^5Sa^t!^afb:* , 
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Clearly Colb. is from a Greek text which read as did this second mem¬ 
ber of L, and this variant tradition the author of L had before him, 
as well as the current AB tradition. 

1:5/6: At the end of vs. 5 AB reads iv ra^ei simply. The 
O.L. has “et pars domus cognationis Levitis et,” =*al fie'pis oitcov 
Trarplas rok Aevtrait teal of another source. L has combined the 
two, reading /cal pepis obcov irarptas roU A evircus ip ra^€f Kal. 

Probably the best illustration of all occurs in 1:10-11. Here L 
repeats a long section almost in toto. I indicate the parts as La and 
L6 respectively. The Vulgate follows Lb (=Gk AB). 

Colb. et directa est servitus. et statuerunt sacerdotes et 
La gal Karu>p$w$rj rf kuTovpyia • teal aottjotlv oi itpei? mu 

AB *a2 tovto to ytvopxva cvjrpciru>?, iorrjouv oi itp&s mu 

Levitae in stationibus suis, et habebant azyma 

ol Aeviroi ^iri ttjv ordaiv airratv • Kal [ 

ot Acvtrai fyovres ra a £vpo 

secundum constitutionem ad dividendum ea (populo) 

] im to? Stapcora? airratv 

tear a ra? <ftv Aa? *oi Kara ra? ji€piSap\las [ 

secundum praecepta regis. et immolaverunt Pascha et 
mxro ttjv ivrokrjv rov /3a<7iA«a>?, mu iOvouv ro mu 

[ 

effuderunt sacerdotes sanguinem manibus suis, et 
7rpoo"€)(€oy oi 1cpet? ro olpo c* x<ipo? airratv, mu 
[ 

immolaverunt holocausta, et sic tradiderunt 
IBvaav ttjv bkoKavruxriv, tail t8apav mu tJtoljjuktlv wapaSovvai 
[ 

eis secundum divisionem cognationum, ut offerrent coram 
our 04 ? tcara ttjv huuptviv *or’ oi*ov? TcarpHOiv r©i« vioU 

] Tatv irurcpoiv ijiwpoaBtv 

populo Domini, sicut scriptum est in 

rov Aoov, rov irpoooyayctv r«f Kvply o>? yrypairrax iv 

rov Aoov, irpoo’«vry*€4V ry *vpi'<p *ora ra ytypajijicva 

libro Moysi. 

.. .. Mun*r^* 

: fhBktij Ifcrnttn} 
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Lb Kcu ravra ra ytvofxcva • exnrpei rws lorrjtmv oi upcis ksu 
oi Aevtrai tyovrts ra a£vpa 

Kara ras <f>v\as Kara ras &ap€<rcis [ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

T<av iraTpiiov IpirpocrBev 

rov Aaot), irpocrcvcyfceiv r<j> Kvpitp Kara ra yeypa/x/xem cv 
Muwcn} 

It is obvious, from this comparison, that two divergent traditions of 
the passage have been taken over bodily by L, and placed side by side. 

But the above illustrates not merely the tendency of L to confla¬ 
tion, but is a good example of certain other characteristics. For 
instance, there is one almost certain instance of comparison with 
the Hebrew. This occurs in La, which has rot? viols tov \ao 0 where 
Colb. has “ coram populo” and AB and L6 have epirpoadev tov \aov. 
Vulg. has “in conspectu popoH.^ It is evident that the Greek 
originally read epirpoaOev from Hebr. "Osb, and that La has been 
corrected from our canonical Hebr., which has "3nb. 

Of somewhat uncertain significance is the omission in La of any 
parallel for “habebant azyma secundum constitutionem ” of Colb. 
This may be due to simple oversight, or to conflation from an inferior 
text, or it may be intentional because of the ex ovre9 /card. 

t( is <f>vXas in Lb. Either of these explanations would fit the situation, 
and would also be quite in keeping with the character of L. 

Another characteristic of L is its eclectic nature. While having 
before him, as we have seen from the above, two variant Greek 
traditions, the usual method of its author is to select from one or 
the other as suits his fancy, rather than to conflate the two. For 
this reason we sometimes find L following A, sometimes B, and again 
following the otherwise unknown readings of a peculiar source. 
(I should perhaps remark that as between A and B, L follows A rather 
closely as a rule, and only rarely agrees with B against A.) 

Finally, L has certainly been compared with the Hebrew in certain 
places. As to the degree of comparison, there seems to be a difference 
of testimony among the various codices included in the L group; 
yet they agree in the main. The chief points of direct contact with 
the Hebrew are in the sections dealing with the lists of proper names. 
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I shall give only a few examples, inasmuch as the same phenomenon 
appears throughout I Esdras. The Hebrew with which L has been 
compared is quite similar to our canonical Hebrew text, and yet 
appears to have differed slightly at certain points. Which was the 
better text is not our purpose at present to determine. 

8:43(45) AB, 9 lSovfj\ov] Colb., “ Idouelon.” But L *AptiyA, from 
Hebrew bsr-w. For the rest of the verse L omits Meui, Ma<r- 
/tai/, which do not appear in the Hebrew, and also Tcwp4/8oi/ and a 
second *EXvaOav (appearing in AB as *E wardv ), which are in the 
Hebrew, but which were probably overlooked because the Hebrew 
read ^robnVi y-rbi *;robt<bi , and the eye of the redactor jumped 
from the first irobfctbl to the second; or else—more probably— 
because these two words were not in the Hebrew which the author of 
L had before him. 

8:32(35) ZaSorp:] L omits, following the Hebrew. 

8:34(37) Zapatas] cod. 108 has Za£8aas, from Hebrew pp*QT. 

8:44(46), 45(47) AoS&uov] L = *AS&u; Hebrew 
8:47(49) Xavovmtov] L = Mcpapct; from Hebrew . 

9:14 &o#cavov] L = 0c#covc; Hebrew mpFl* 

9:22 Oko^Aos] cod. 108 =1<u£ajSa8; Hebrew “1ST*!"' • 

TaAxrns (SaAoas] cod. 108 = HAacm; Hebrew pHSybK • 

9:23 Icuvas] L = EAic(ep; Hebrew • 

9:25 ToXfiavrp) TaApanTs] L = TcAAi 7 /t #au Ovpcas; Hebrew ObtD* 

9:27 Ic£po?Xos) IcfopacAos] cod. 108 = larjX; Hebrew bfcVTT'. 

9:28 EAta&is] cod. 108 = EAta>vat; Hebrew **2X*rbfct» 

O^ovtas] cod. 108 = Marfowa; Hebrew PT-ITO • 

Za/3a£cts Mat Zap&as) 2a/8a#os ZcpaAias] cod. 108 = Za/3a£o£ct; from 
Hebrew arTTOT. 

9:29 Ia>£a/3Sos #cat Epa0i) Za#Sos k E.] L = ZaflfiovO 0cAca; from Hebrew 

'bny 'ST- 

9:31 A8&v Aados) AS&, Naa#os] cod. 19 = Mwcl/3 Atara; cod. 108 = &a$funa/3 
Atam; Hebrew 3KTS HHE- 

9:33 Bawatovs) 2a)Samuovs] L — ZafiBta; Hebrew T2T* L further adds 
Icpcpct, Hebrew "T2T, but found in no other Greek text or version. 

These examples are characteristic ones, and it would be a needless 
waste of time to multiply instances. Throughout the sections where 
proper names appear it will be found that L agrees for the most 
part very closely indeed with the Massoretic text. I have selected 
only those names which in AB have departed most widely from our 
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present Hebrew, and whose L variant finds no support in any ver¬ 
sion. It will be found that L with few exceptions conforms, through¬ 
out to the consonants of M, even to the extent of omitting the usual 
ending - 09 , e.g., Me<ro\\a/A for Mo<ro\Xa^o9 (9:14) and A aaarj\ for 
A^arjXov (9:14). 

Other indications of comparison with the Hebrew are the several 
instances of the addition of vi<k where it has apparently crept in in 
the Massoretic text; i.e., where there is no support, beyond the evi¬ 
dent meaning, in any other Greek text. 

The exact explanation of vadivaioi of L (Hebrew OTM) in the 
place of UpdSovXoi of AB, or of Triaa^ for iraaxa may not be quite 
certain, but it at least points to a transliteration from the Hebrew 
at some stage of the history of L. 

Reverting once more for a moment to that fruitful passage 1:10- 
11, let me point out that we have strong evidence that AB suffered 
some early permanent corruption. This fact is important as bearing 
on our later conclusions. In the first place AB omits a considerable 
section contained in La—the original reading preserved thus by L 
only—between Siaipfoen and Sialpeaiv. But this omitted section 
is independently attested by the Old Latin, and is of such a character 
that its omission by AB is unquestionably accidental. On the other 
hand, that this omission took place early is shown by the absence 
of this phrase in the Vulgate and also by the fact that the author 
of L did not have it in his AB text. But this conclusion involves 
another point: Our present AB text has pepiSapx^ in the place of 
La’s hiaipdaei 9 . This would not be so remarkable, for we might 
readily conjecture a second pepiSapxtas or pepihapxlav in the 
original of AB to correspond with the second $ia(p€<riv of La, 
were it not for the fact that L6—which elsewhere has copied AB 
verbatim—has here Suupdam. In the light of these evidences 
it seems to me practically certain that AB also originally read as 
does Lb; in other words, that AB has undergone some slight corrup¬ 
tion since the L conflation took place. 

The above receives additional confirmation from certain other 
passages which will be noted later in another connection. It becomes 
important when we come to consider the problem of certain diver¬ 
gences of the Old Latin and Vulgate from any extant Greek reading. 
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It at least opens the possibility that our Latin versions may preserve 
better readings in places than even the Greek. For it should be 
further noted that after the first few verses of I Esdras the compiler 
of L shows less of the tendency to conflate, and prefers to select from 
AB, or from the source which had the original reading, as suits his 
fancy. For this reason many old readings have certainly been 
lost to us, at least so far as the Greek is concerned. 

IV. THE OLD LATIN 

As previously stated, the Old Latin is chiefly represented by two 
manuscripts, the Colbertinus and the Sangermanensis. 8 We have 
already discussed Sang., and there yet remain the characteristics 
of Colb. to be studied. 

The Colbertinus manuscript dates from about 800 a.d., approxi¬ 
mately a century earlier than the Sangermanensis. This in itself 
might suggest a slight possibility of superiority in the former, though 
not necessarily so. But we have seen that the Sangermanensis repre¬ 
sents an “emended” Old Latin text—one that has suffered through 
editorial revision—so that we are left practically dependent on the 
Colbertinus alone in the final analysis. The Sangermanensis is 
of independent value only at a few points and in minor particulars. 

The date of this Old Latin version is far from fixed. References 
to Latin translations of the Bible, or parts of it, go back to the middle 
of the third century a.d., and even earlier; but whether or not these 
included the original of the Colb. and Sang, texts for the book of 
I Esdras cannot be asserted positively. Augustine, early in the fifth 
century, certainly knows this Old Latin version which we have; for 
in his De divinis scripturis sive speculum he says: “Item in libro 
hesdrae I: 1 Veritas autem permanet et invalescit in aetemum et 
vivet et perseverat in saecula saeculorum,et non accipit personam 
hominis nec differentias, sed iusta iudicat et facit: ab omnibus 
iniquis dolosis et impiis discedit, et omnes iusti sperant in earn, et 

• [Since the above was written, Mr. York has studied and collated the Cod. Mazari- 
naeus (M) In the Mazarine Library at Paris, and the Cod. Ambianensis (A) In the Biblio- 
th&que Communale at Amiens (see Bensly in the Cambridge Text» and Studiee, III, 2. xiii). 
He reports that M, which contains of I Esdr. only 3:1-5: 3, is a MS of the same type as 
Sang., with which it agrees very closely. A, on the other hand, is a Vulg. MS which only 
rarely departs from the received text. Neither cod. contains material of importance for 
the present discussion.—E d.J 
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non est in iudicio illius iniustitia: et eius est fortitudo et regnum et 
potestas illius in saecula saeculorum, benedictus est enim dominus 
veritatis. , ” This is unquestionably a quotation from the Old Latin 
of I Esdras 4:38-40, with a free admixture of the Vulgate version as 
well, together with an occasional addition for the sake of “improve¬ 
ment ” by Augustine himself. In the absence of more decisive data, 
therefore, the exact date of the Old Latin must remain a matter of 
conjecture and of internal evidence. 

Characteristics of the Old Latin Version 

Most noticeable among the peculiarities of the Old Latin trans¬ 
lator is his freedom in rendering the Greek. Not only is he very 
free in his constructions, but he is also given to paraphrases and 
interpretations in his renderings, not hesitating to add words or even 
whole phrases if he thinks the sense is improved by such treatment. 
Of course, this propensity on his part becomes very annoying at 
times when we wish to determine the exact wording of the Greek 
that he had before him, but usually we are left in no doubt, thanks 
to the aid of what Greek we have. 

There are further indications that this translator was somewhat 
careless, and has made seemingly stupid translations, or has omitted 
needful words or phrases in a .way for which there is no apparent 
excuse. But in spite of these defects, or sometimes just because of 
them, we are able to reconstruct the Greek original of this Old Latin 
with tolerable certainty. 

To give a fair idea of the above-mentioned characteristics I will 
bring forward a few examples: 

1:4 avrqv of all Gk (Vulg. “earn”) is rendered “arcam” by Colb. 

1:6 Colb. adds “secundum constitutionem” to its rendering of Bvoun to 
wdxr\a y and this is almost certainly a free expansion. So#cv t<£ Mwxrjj 
is found in all Gk cods., and would be closely translated “datum 
est Moysi”; but Colb. has “data est per manum Moysi” (Compare, 
however, II Chron. 36:6). 

1:21(23) Colb. defines “Josiae” by “regfis,” which has no support in 
Greek or Vulgate, and is doubtless added by the translator. Similar 
unauthorized additions of some form of “rex” are found in 1:23(25) 
twice; in 1:30(32); 1:36(38); 1:43(46); 3:14; 3:16(16); 4:31; 4:68; 
6:17(18); 6:18(19): 8:64(68). 

Closely allied to the above type of expansion is the addition of 
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“populus,” especially to “Israel”; e.g., in 1:30(32); 1:31(33); 7:8; 
8:81(85); 8:88(92); 8:91(96); 9:2. 

1:53(56) rovs iwiAoiirovs Colb. really translates twice in “reliquos qui 
remanserunt.” 

1:54(57) cis &vaw\ypwriv Colb. renders by a subordinate clause “ut 
impleret” (for “ut impleretur,” evidently. Cf. 2:1). 

2:3 ficuTiXiui tt/s obcovficvrp is paraphrased by Colb. “regem uni versa© 
terrae Persarum.” 

2:9(10) Colb. adds at end of the verse “et adtulerunt in Baby lone,” 
apparently an explanatory gloss, since it is quite without textual 
support. 

2:23(27) Colb. adds “civitatis illius” to its rendering of ol avOpwi roc, also 
without support. 

2:30(31) rjpiavro koiAvccv is rendered by Colb. “continuo ut venerunt 
prohibuerunt.” 

8:6 Colb. inserts “dabit ei” twice, apparently with the intention of 
rendering the meaning less ambiguous. 

8:13 Colb. interprets avr<£ by “regi.” 

3:17 6 ciiras ire pit rrj s ccr^vos rov oivov. Colb. changes the construction of 
this completely, and has “qui scripserat, fortius est vinum.” 

4:2 Colb. appends “obediunt ei,” apparently as an interpretative improve¬ 
ment. 

4:11 nyxnxnv Colb. renders “vigilant et servant,” a double translation. 
ov& wapaxovoxxnv avrov is paraphrased by the Old Latin “ nec potest 
aliquis negligere mandata ejus.” 

4:28 Another double translation appears in the rendering “timent et 
verentur” for c&o/fovKitu. 

Other noticeable examples of double translation occur in 1:14(15) 
44 et psalmos pereutiebant” + 44 et psalmos decantabant”; 5:61(64) 
“gaudia magna ingenti et magna voce” for ^opa tuyaXy rrj cf. 

also 2:56c and 6:9(10) 

Frequently pronouns in the Greek are rendered by nouns in the 
Old Latin, the translator taking the liberty to supply what he con¬ 
ceived to be the antecedent. Sometimes this freedom was warranted 
by the nature of the situation—e.g.. when an avrp or avry would 
have to be rendered indiscriminately “ei” in the Latin—but oftener 
it has no such excuse. Thus in 4:31 airrq> .... avrov .... aurq 
are interpreted by Colb. “contra regem-t-et ipse” .... “regem” 

. . . . “regi.” respectively. There is some reason for the change 
here: for in the Latin there might be a question as to which was 
subject and which object, whether the king or his waXXojny. But 
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why it should be thought necessary to interpret axrr&v “ ex mulieri- 
bus ” (4:16), or airrov by “Darii” (5:6), or axrrok by “Judaeis” 
(6:4) is not so plain; for in each of these cases the meaning is per¬ 
fectly clear. 

Three times the name of Zorobabel is introduced in the Old Latin 
where there is no support* in the Greek or in other versions, viz., in 
4:33, 4:43, and 4:58. In the last-named passage, indeed, it takes the 
place of o veavlatcos. 

Once, at least, (6:12/13) Colb. has expanded a familiar phrase 
“ Domini, qui fecit coelum et terram ” to its full form by the addition 
of “et mare et omnia quae in eis sunt,” as found in 4:2. Compare 
Neh. 9:6, Exod. 20:11, and Ps. # 146:6. Probably also the lists of 
officers in 3:2 and 4:49 have been expanded from similar lists 
in 3:14; 4:47 (Dan. 3:2). 

Similar phenomena occur in 8:16 (17) and 8:17(19), which exhibit 
a remarkable interdependence. In 8:16(17) iravra oaa idv is rendered 
“omnia reliqua quae sunt necessaria” by Colb., Xoiira and xnroiriirrr) 
having been supplied from 8:17(19); while in 8:17(19) rd \onra 
Baa idv xnroirhrrr) is likewise rendered “omnia reliqua quae sunt 
neces saria,” the Old Latin completing the phrase from rravra of 
8:16(17). 

A trace of theological apologetics may be the basis of the render¬ 
ing “ergo digne irasceris” for &py(a0rj<; in 8:85(89). 

One other striking example of an interpretative rendering by 
the Old Latin is in 8:87(91),“where Colb. in the phrase ov ydp lari 
arrival $ri efiirpoaOev aov frri rovrom has rendered irrl tovtols by 
“obruti talibus peccatis,” simply because this phrase very clearly 
refers to iafiev ivdyrndv aov iv tcw avofiiais rjfi&v immediately pre¬ 
ceding. 

A further fault of the Old Latin is its liability to omit words or 
phrases. Some of these omissions are probably due to correspond¬ 
ing omissions in the Greek text that the translator had before him, 
and many others are unquestionably the result of subsequent cor¬ 
ruption in the Latin; but not all can be so explained. A consider¬ 
able number of instances are still left, when all possible excuses have 
been made, that can only be regarded as due to careless oversight. 
Following are some characteristic cases: 
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1:3 rocs icpoSovAots 'lapajk, descriptive of rocs Acdctius, is omitted by Colb. 
only. Its presence in Sang, is probably to be explained on the ground 
of conflation from the Vulgate or of correction from the Greek. 

1:4 Otpaimm is in all Gk cods-, and is rendered by Vulg. “curam 
agile” ; but Colb. omits. 

1:11(12) iv irvpl Colb. alone omits. 

1:31(33) wr* avrov teal ra vvv, Urroprjrai is in all'codices and in the Vulgate, 
but Old Latin omits. Here the context rather demauds at least 

laropijrai. 

1:33(35); 1:47(49) cv IcpowraAi?/* Colb. seems to have ignored the cv in its 
translation. 

Similarly in 2:18(21) in rendering cv Tots cmto rwv i rarepwv aw 
fkftXto is Colb. lacks a very needful “in libris ” between “inspicias” 
and “patrum tuorum.” 

5:11 vcoi &aa$iAtoafi cts Tens viols Tiyotw. Colb. omits toIs vtovs, and joins 
cfc to what precedes, making “Phammoabw Jesu.” This, however, 
is probably the result of an inferior Greek text. 

6:4 Colb. omits teal rrjv oTtyrjv ravrqv, found in all Greek codices and in 
the Vulgate. 

6:6-7 Colb. leaves out about half a verse, evidently by accident because 
of the occurrence of Aapup twice, a case of homoioteleuton. 

A similar omission of cts rrjv \tapav r^s *Iov&uas teal cA0ovrcs occurs 
in 6:8. 

There are a large number of these omissions on the part of the 
Old Latin scattered throughout I Esdras. 

Additional light is thrown on this question by a different type of 
error. For instance, in 2:3 Colb. has “Dominus,” having read 
KOpov as Kvpios. Again, in 8:46(48) Colb. reads “vires peritos de 
viro*” where both Greek and sense demand “viros peritos de filiis.” 
The second “viros” in Colb. is evidently a careless repetition from 
the first “viros.” 

Unquestionably, therefore, the Old Latin is far from being an 
infallible witness. Partly because of the character of the translator, 
and in still larger measure because of faulty textual transmission, 
it is evident that we must use this source also with the greatest caution 
and view its unsupported readings with the utmost suspicion. 

V. THE VULGATE 

This is the common Latin version. First Esdras in this version 
bears the distinction of being one of three books assigned a secondary 
place in the Old Testament canon by the Roman Catholic church. 
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As to its date, we can place it definitely as early as the time of 
Cyprian, about 250 a.d. In chap. 9 of Epistle LXXIV, a letter 
addressed to Pompey in opposition to the position of Stephen of 
Rome on the subject of the baptism of heretics, he says: “veritas 
manet et invalescit in aetemum et vivit et optinet in saecula saecu- 
lorum. nec est apud earn accipere personam nec differentias, sed quae 
sunt justa facit, nec est judicio ejus iniquum, et fortitudo et regnum 
et majestas et potestas omnium saeculorum. benedictus Deus veri- 
tatis.” This is an almost verbatim quotation from the Vulgate 
of I Esdras 4:38-40, with the exception that Cyprian omits a line 
after “sed quae sunt justa facit.” (The Old Latin differs quite 
widely, so that it is out of the question that this is what Cyprian had.) 
Probably, therefore, the Vulgate translation was made some time 
in the first half of the third century a.d. 

VI. RELATION OF THE VULGATE TO THE OLD LATIN 

Many questions at once arise in this connection, especially in 
regard to the possibility that these may either be independent 
translations or divergent streams from a single Latin original. The 
usual assumption appears to be voiced by two brief allusions in 
recent critical articles. One is by H. A. A. Kennedy in his article 
on “Latin Versions” in Hasting's Dictionary of the Bible; referring 
to I Esdras he says: “Probably, the Vulgate is an emended form of 
the other [i.e., the Old Latin] version.” The other is by F. C. Burkitt 
in his article on “Text and Versions” in the Encyclopedia Biblica 
(§38): “The Old Testament 'Apocrypha'—i.e., those books of 
the Greek Old Testament which are not in the Hebrew canon— 
were left more or less untouched by Jerome; in these books , there¬ 
fore , the Old Latin survives in the Vulgate. ” I cannot answer for the 
other apocryphal books, but in the case of I Esdras I must wonder 
on what evidence this conclusion is based. In one sense Burkitt 
is right, viz., that the Vulgate is a very old Latin translation, but not 
in the sense that his words seem to imply; for undefined, his asser¬ 
tion regarding “ the Old Latin ” can hardly mean otherwise than that 
of Kennedy, that “the Vulgate is an emended form of the other 
version,” namely, of the one now surviving in the Codex Colbertinus. 
With this position I must take positive issue. I do not find the 
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slightest indication of an “ emended ” text in the Vulgate, nor scarcely 
knowledge of the Old Latin on the part of the Vulgate translator. 
The evidence bearing on these points will be presented in the follow¬ 
ing pages. 

1 . The Old Latin and the Vulgate Independent Translations 

In the first place, of the 450 verses of I Esdras there are just 
two verses that are exactly alike in both Colbertinus and the Vulgate. 
This does not, to be sure, take into account a considerable number 
of verses whose divergence is very slight and trifling, such as might 
easily be accounted for on the basis of textual transmission. Allow¬ 
ing a liberal margin for these, we still have a large residue of verses 
so different in language and idiom that it is impossible to believe 
that they are other than separate translations. Even in those sec¬ 
tions where we are most certain that the two versions go back to 
an identical Greek original this difference of idiom is as marked as 
one could wish. 

The traits of the two translators are likewise distinctive. The 
Vulgate is literal, to a fault; the Old Latin is free—also to a fault. 
The former hesitates to paraphrase to avoid an ambiguity; the latter 
paraphrases even when there is no ambiguity. The vocabulary 
employed by the two translators is also distinctive. For example, 
the Old Latin has the preposition “de” universally in places where 
the Vulgate employs “ex”; the conjunction “quia” in the Old 
Latin is equivalent to “quoniam” in the Vulgate; “is” in the 
Old Latin corresponds to “ille” or “ipse” of the Vulgate; “facio” 
of the Old Latin is usually rendered “ago” by the Vulgate; and 
“sanctus” of the Old Latin is likely to appear as “sacer” in the 
Vulgate. Other similar differences of vocabulary there are, but these 
are the most common. It seems the extreme of improbability that 
one who was simply “emending” the Old Latin should have taken 
the trouble to change at the same time the whole vocabulary, 
especially in such a minor particular as “de” to “ex,” or “is” to 
“ille.” 

But we will take some particular examples. In the following, 
care has been used to select passages where the Greek is best attested 
as well as where there is least suspicion of corruption in the Latin 
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itself. These are by no means isolated or unusual cases, but such 
as can be duplicated almost at random. 


1:4 awe l<rriv vfjuv ipan avrrrjv iw 1 vfjwv 

O.L. non portabitis a ream in humeris. 

Vulg. non ent vobia tollere super humeros earn. 

(Here “arcam” of the Old Latin is probably interpre¬ 
tative, though possibly a corruption of “earn.”) 


1:22(24) ra *ar’ avrov Sk dvaycypawTai iv roTs IpwpotrBty \pdy oc* 

O.L. actus ejus quidem conscriptus eet, de his qui ante 
Vulg. quae circa ilium conscripta sunt, in pristinis tempo ribas 

wtfii twv JffuipnjKOTw ml ^o’c/bpcorwi' tic roe Kvptov 
peccaverunt in Domino sceleratius 
de his qui peccaverunt quique irreligiosi fuerunt in Dominum 

wapd way i&v o* xcu fiaaiXuav 
quam uni versa e gentes 
prae omni gente 


1:29(31) iwt to appa axrrov to Stvrtpov ml dwoaraBtU tie I(poioaAi{/t 

O.L. in cumira ejus secundum, et deductus venit in Hierusalera 
Vulg. super curnim secundarium suum, et perveniens Jerosolymara 


1:52 

O.L. 

Vulg. 


1:56 

OX. 


Vulg. 


2:20 

O.L. 


Vulg. 


Iwt ov $vfuw$€vra airroy iwt ry i&vti avrot 

“donee in ira exardesceret adversus gen tern suam 

“qui usque ad iracundiam concitatus est super geutem suam 

Sid Ttt SvomftrjfuiTa avrmr 

propter impietates eorura.” 
propter irreligiositatem suam.” 

ml (TwircXiroK fovra ra ivSo(a dypumaaL 

“et diruere omnia praeclara ejus evertentes, 

“et comsutnmarerunt omnia honorifica ejus, ad nihilum 

ml row iwtXoiwxns 
& reliquos qui remanserunt ” 
redegerunt. & reliquos 

bru irtpyuTai ra icara roe hoot, joclAmc fyar vwoXapfldyopuy prj 
“quia instatur opera templi, aestimavimus bonum esse 
“quia id agitur circa templum, recte habere arbitrnri stunus 

irrtpiStly to roiovro 
non omittere 

non despicere hoc ipsum” 
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2:29 prj wpofirj bri wXjuov ra ttj? kojuojs as to 

O.L. “ non proficiat amplius malitiae occasio 
Vulg. “nec procedunt in plurimum ea, quae sunt malitiae, 

/Scur&Xds (vo\Xjd(r$ai 
ad commovendos reges” 
ita ut regibus molestia importetur” 

8:86 ov irjnjo’cre tiprjvtvoru ra xpos avrois roy awavra xpovov iva 

O.L. “ non desiderabitis declinare ad eos cum pace omni tempore ut 
Vulg. “non inquiretis pacem habere cum illis omni tempore ut 

iO^utmvTCS <f>ay€T€ ra ayaOa r^s yi}s* Kal KArjpovofiT/tnjrt 
confortati manducetis optima terrae & haeredes 
invalescentes manducetis optima terrae & haereitatem 

rots vtots Ifuav <<os cuwvos 
facietis filios vestros usque in aeternum” 
distribuatis filiis vestris usque in aevum” 

8:90(91) ov yap ion orrjvai in tfiirpoaOtv <rov iwi tovtocs 

O.L. “ non enim possumus stare adhuc ante faciem tuum 
Vulg. “non est adhuc stare ante te 

obrutis talibus peccatis 
in his 

(This last example is also a good illustration of the Old 
Latin's habit of free paraphrasing.) 

9:4 Kal oooi iav p.rj aTravTrpmxJiv tv Swiv rj rptolv TjptpaLS 

O.L. “et quotquot non convenissent secunda aut tertia 
Vulg. “ut quicunque non occurrerit biduo aut triduo 

Kara to KpCpja rtsiv TrpoKaOrjfxtvtvv irptaftvTtpwv 
secundum judicium praesentium presbyterorum 
secundum judicium assidentium seniorum 

avupiD&rprovrai ra Kry\vr\ avrtov, teal avros ^AAorpuoO^otrai 
publicarentur pecora eorum & ipse hostis vocaretur 
tollerentur facultates suae & ipse alienus judicaretur 

9:20 brtfSakov Tas xtipas rov itcfioAttv .... Kal as i(iXaopu6v 

O.L. “ immiserunt manus ut projicerent . . . . et obtulerent ad 
Vulg. “injicerunt manus ut expellerent .... et ad litandem in 

placandem 

exorationem 

9:24 ck Ttuv lepo^aAra iv 

O.L. “ de sacra omata percutientibus 
Vulg. “ex sacris cantoribus 
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9:36 wavres ovrot iruvwKurav ywcuxas aAAoycvei? Kal airtXvcrav 

O.L. “ hi omnes duxerunt alienigenas uxores & relinquenint 
Vulg. “omnes isti conjungerunt sibi uxores alienigenas & dimiserunt 

5:73 Kal owracra? iroiovpucvoi dirtKiaXvo’av rov dirorfXtaBrjvaL 

O.L. “& congregationes facientes, prohibuerunt consummari 
Vulg. “& aggresuras exercentes, impedierunt ne consummaretur 

TTJV OiKoSofXrjV .... KOI €Lp\$rjOUV TTJS OUCoSofLTj S €T7) BvO 

structuram .... & prohibiti sunt aedificare annis duobus 
aedificium .... & protraxerunt structuram per biennium 

8:12(13) oircov iiruTKttf/iovTCLi ra Kara rrjv 'IovScuav 

O.L. “diligenter adtendant Judaeae 

Vulg. “ut visitent ea (quae aguntur) secundum Judaeam 

8:18(19) ra XocTra ocra iav xnromirTrj croc cis rrjv \pttav 

O.L. “caetera (omnia) quaecunque tibi sunt necessaria ad usum 
Vulg. “caetera quaecunque tibi subvenerint ad opera 

rov iepov rov @cov[crov], SoKre is Ik rov fiaatXiKOv ya£o<f>v\aKiov 
templi Dei , dabuntur de thesauris regis 
templi Dei tui, dabis de regali gazophylacio 

(The above bracketed words are very doubtful. They 
are probably free expansions or interpretatipns.) 

8:22(25) aWrjv imftovkrjv yiviaBai Kal fxrficva %\€iv 

O.L. “nec aliud onus imponatur, & nemo habeat 

Vulg. “neque ulla alia indictio irrogetur, nec habeat quisquam 

i(owriav iiriftaktiv n rovrocs (perhaps originally avrois) 
potestatem indicere eis aliquid 
potestatem objicere eis quidquam 

8:24(27) KoXa^iaBinoaVy idv re Bavaria, iav re npiapup, r) dpyvpucrj 

O.L. “punientur, sive morte, sive tormentis, sive condemnatione 
Vulg. “plectantur, sive morte, sive cruciatu, sive etiam pacuniae 

Crffiuf. rj airoyoyrj 
pecuniae, aut exilio. 
mulctatione, vel adductione. 

9:38 awrj^Brj .... to irkfjOos opioOvpa&ov ivl to tvpv^iapov to 

O.L. “convenit populus uno animo in aream quae est 
Vulg. “congregati sunt multitudo simul in aream quae est 

irpo? amToAAs rov Upov mt\a>vos 
ad orientem portae templi 
ad oriente* portae sacrae 
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If there is still any doubt remaining as to the independence of 
th»-se two versions, it must be dissolved when we adduce a few more 
example selected from the lists of proper names. In these passages 
the variations could only have occurred through the two translators 
having divided the Greek text differently, not being certain as to 
the proper combinations for the strange foreign names. Thus we 
find curious mistakes like the following: 

9:23 ovros core oaAira? 

O.L. hie est Ele & Has 
V ulg. et Calitas 

In this case codices 44, 5^ omit ofrnfc icrri^ and 108 omits eVri, 
so that it is possible that the translator of the Yulg. did not have 
before him exactly the same Greek text that the translator of the 
Old Latin had. If so, of course no further proof is necessary; since 
by virtue of such fact the two translations are bound to be independ¬ 
ent. But assuming that they both had the same Greek text, even 
so the Old Latin and the Yulg. cannot be divergent versions of the 
same Latin translation; for the “Ele <fc Has’ T of the Old Latin can 
hardly have resulted otherwise than through the translator having 
read the Greek as oerefc i<mv a\i k? as, whereas the translator of 
the Yulg. correctly read /caXiras. 

5:20(19): The Greek is far from certain here, but the following 
conjectural reading cannot be very far from the original of both 
Old Latin and Yulgate. Again assuming that the Greek original 
of both versions was identical, we have: 

oi O xa3uur{ai] xtu afiwSiOi . ... oc [£’] iic rjpafms 

O.L. “qui erant in Necla .... bis & modi us, & qui decern miras 
Vulg. “qui Enocadies & Modiae,.... qui ex Gramas 

yafifirp . . . . oc c k fuuco[6cny] .... 

.... Cabbes & qui erant Demacha 
& Gabea ( ) 

The confusion in the mind of the translator as to the meaning of 
the Greek in this passage could hardly have been greater, or his 
attempts to translate proper names scarcely more absurd; yet 
because of this very fact it becomes the more certain that the trans¬ 
lator of the Old Latin is not the translator of the Yulgate. Similar 
variations, easily explained by the aid of the Greek, are found in 
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5:21 and 5:36; but it is needless to multiply instances further. We 
might include an interesting example (8:11), where &pa (Hebr. TO) 
has been misread as by the Old Latin, which translates it 

accordingly “regio”; but the Vulgate has correctly rendered it 
“ tempus.” 

(It might be observed that it is barely possible that the Old Latin 
had before it a Greek text which originally read XPdvw, subsequently 
corrupted to but this is less likely.) 

2. The Old Latin and the Vulgate Descended from Slightly Different 
Greek Originals 

That the Old Latin and the Vulgate are independent translations 
receives additional confirmation from the evidence we have that 
these two versions do not come from identical Greek prototypes. 
The variations that are attested are not as a rule very wide ones; 
yet they are too many, and a considerable number of them too unmis¬ 
takable, to permit of doubt on this point. For conclusive evidence 
as to this, the Lucian text is extremely important, for it has 
preserved many readings not otherwise known in the Greek texts. 
A number of such readings were in the Greek from which the Old 
Latin translation was made. On the other hand, not a few varia¬ 
tions between the Old Latin and the Vulgate can be traced to 
differences of groups within the “ A ” line of tradition. I say “ A ” 
line of tradition, because—as we shall see later—neither the Old 
Latin nor the Vulgate belongs to the “B” group; and these two 
Latin versions, though possibly not strictly of the “A” group, do 
yet show far closer agreement with this branch of the Greek tradition 
than with the “ B ” group. 

Following are some of the more important and unmistakable 
instances of the divergent tradition from which these two Latin 
versions were derived: 

1:3 The Vulgate reads “in positione sanctae arcae,” which corresponds 
literally to Gk A, B, etc., lv rrj Blau rrjs dytas /ajflomw, but Colb. has 
“et posuerunt arcam sanctam,” the Gk of which is found only in a 
variant conflate reading of “L” (cod. 108) teal IBtfteav ttjv ayiav teafiwrov. 
1:4 Colb. “nunc autem” is equivalent to cod. 108 vw oZv\ but Vulg. 
“et nunc” comes from Gk A, B, etc., which have teal vvv. 
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Colb. “domus cognationum vestrarum secundum vices dierum ves- 
trorum ” is a good rendering of the Gk of cod. 108 tov ohcov farptW 
ifiMv xara ra? €<f> 7 jfi€pta^ vfjuujv. The V ulg., however, has “ex parte 
secundum pagos et tribus vestras,” from Gk A, B, etc., Kara ras 
irerpuzs koI ra? <f>v\as v/juuiv. 

1:5 The Vulg. reading, “secundum maguificentiam” is an exact repro¬ 
duction of Gk A, B, etc., Kara r^v /AryaAcioripu, but Colb. “secundum 
constitionem regis” could never have come from such a Gk text It 
is rather a free translation of cod. 108, &a x u P^ r °v fluriXto*. 

1:5 Colb. “state” corresponds to cod. 108, <rnjrt ; but the Vulg. “omnes” 
=codices 44. 71, 106, irdvrcs (al. ordvrcs). 

1:6 Colb. has “et pars domus cognationis Levitis; et,” corresponding to 
cod. 108, mu pcpis oTkov TraTfHas Tots Acvcrat? mu ; but the Vulgate and 
all other Gk codices omit entirely. 

1:7(8) Colb. “de substantia regis data sunt. Et principes ejus dederunt 
initia” is a fairly close translation of cod. 108, [ravTa] Ik rijs virdplea* 
tov fOaatXtux i&o&rj, mu oi apx°vT($ avrov AmypiavTo, but the Vulg. “haec 
de regalibus data sunt secundum promissionem ” is plainly from Gk 
A, etc., ravra ix tu>v fiacnXiKuiv iBo&rj tear bcayytXtiav 

1:11, 12(13) Colb. has “filiis populi et ex his,” equivalent to cod. 108, 
rots vlots tov Xaov. mu dir* Arrwv. The Vulgate has, on the other hand, 
“qui erant ex plebe, et post haec,” - Gk A, etc., Tots ix tov Xaov • fura 

& Taira. 

1:12(14) Colb. adds “& holocausts ” — cod. 108, mu ra oAomivrdyiara, but 
all other codices agree with the Vulgate in omitting. 

1:15(16) Colb. adds “& principes”= cod. 108, mu oi dpx®vrcs. Vulgate 
and all other codices omit. 

1:15(16) Vulg. “per singulars januas, ita ut non prevaricaretur unusquis- 
que suam (vicem) ' can only come from Gk A, B, etc.; but the Colb. 
“portarum non discedebaut unusquisquea servitute sua”= cod. 108, 
vvXrjs mu TrvXrp ovk rjv airrois Kivturfku emurrov diro ttj? XuTOvpyias avrutv. 
AB, €<f>' Ikcucttov tvXww ovk Ioti irapafirjvai emurrov ttjv iavrov i<f>v)fAtpu if. 

1:16(18) Colb “ut fecerent Pascha, et offerrent holocausta”=cod. 108, 
tov woiffaui to vaaya mu IvtyKtiv to oXoKavTwpara . But Vulg. has 
simply “egerunt Phase ”= A, B, etc., Ax&rjvui to toox a. 

1:18(20) Colb. “a diebus”=108 Ato twv rjfj*puv ; but Vulg. “a tempori- 
bus” corresponds to Gk A, B, etc., dro ru>v xpovwv. 

1:29(31) Vulg. “ascendit”=Gk A, B, etc., dv<£i?; but Colb. “imposuerunt 
eum” can only come from cod. 108, AvaPifiaouv avrov. 

1:34(35) Colb. has “talanta decern”=cods. 108, 121, raXavra Semi. The 
Vulgate, however, has “talantum unum"=Gk A, B, etc., toWtov era. 

1:38(40) Colb. “ad vers us hunc” corresponds to *ir* avrov of cod. X, Aid. 
Alex, and 8 cursives; but Vulg. has “post hunc autem,” equivalent 
to per 9 avrov & of Gk A, B, and 9 cursives. 
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1:49(51) Colb. M aDgelo8 M =row AyycAovc of cods. 52, 64, 108, 119, 243,248, 
Aid. But Vulg. 44 in angelis” = fy rots Ayyc'Aoc* of al. cod. 

2:6 Colb. 44 & dent animum Domino”=cod. 108, tool wpo$vfuur$maar nf 
K V/H+ which Gk A, B, etc., agree with Vulg. in omitting. 

4:53 Vulg. has 44 qui praecedunt ”=Gk A, B, etc., to!* wpoaptuvovair. But 
Colb. agrees with cod. 108 in omitting. 

(MS Sang, doe* have this; but it appears to have gotten it 
either from the Vulgate or directly from the Gk itself.) 

4:55 Colb. has “dari M -Sod»}wu of cod. 108; but Vulg. 44 dare ,, =iovHu of 
all other Gk codices. 

4:59 Colb. consilium=i) /SouA^ of cods. 108, 121; but Vulgate and all 
other codices omit. 

Vulg. 44 abs te”=Gk A, B. etc., wapa aov ; cod. 108 and Colb. omit. 

5:7 Vulg. = “sunt autern hi,” corresponding to dot & cXrm of Gk A, B, 
etc.; but Colb. and cod. 108 omit. 

An unusual case is that of a reading found in the Vulgate in 1:25. 

Here Colb. follow's the regular Greek reading irpov avroV, trans¬ 
lating it 44 ad cum.” But the Vulg. has 44 ad Josiam,” which finds 

support in a quotation of Theodotion in Cat. .Vic. ii, 943, wpiv 'lcKr(av. 

6:17(18) Colb. “omnia”=19,108 worm ; but AB has roW=Vulg. “rursus.” 
Colb. “tradidit ea”=cod. 245, npcSaMCK avrd (71 has npiSttMc without 
a era). Other cods, have vopcSo^, equivalent to Vulg. “tradita sunt.” 

6:22(23) Colb. agrees with B and L in omitting c U after rdroc. V T ulgate 
has 44 unus.” 

6:23(24) Colb. “aodificari”=L, 71, 121 oiKoSofirjSrjmi. Vulgate, however, 
has “aedificare,” following the usual reading ouco&yupnu. 

6:24(25) Colb. gives the height of the temple that was to be built as 
“cubitorum sexaginta,” from the ordinary reading wyx** l£n*orm. 
But Vulg. has “decern,” preserved elsewhere only by cod. 106 in a 
marginal reading from another hand. 

6:30(31) Colb. u hostiae”=aI 0wruu of 19, 108. Vulg. has “libationes” 
from Gk AB, aw oe&u. 

7:4 At the end of this verse Colb. has “usque in sextum annum Darii 
regia Persarum,” from ks rov txrov trots Aaptov jSoinAks lit pawr of 
A, X, 52, 55, 64, 119, 245, 248, Alex. (58, in part). The Vulg. agrees 
with all other codices in omitting. 

8:6(7) Colb.=‘*Hierusalem” of A Band most cursives. Vulg. agrees with 
N, 64, 245, 248, Aid., Alex., ’IcpocroAvpa, in reading 44 Jerosolymam.” 

8:20(22) Colb. “sal ” = oA* of cods. 58, 106, 121, 134, 236(74) and Hebr. 
But other cods, have dAAa, and similarly Vulg. “alia. 44 

8:21(23) Colb. “diligeuter” = lnp*A»t of most Gk MSS. Vulg., however, 
omits with B, L, and 71, 74. 
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8:56(66) Colb. “sicut muneravit”=ovr<i>v tSatpyouvro of most codices. The 
Vulgate has a iSofprjauro of cods. 68, 71,120,121, 236, 246. 

8:64(68) Colb. “Syrae”=2vpui« simply of B and L. V, however, has 
“Coelesyriae”=#cotAi^ Svpta* of A. 

8:66(69) Colb. “ad Esdram”=r$ *E<r8p* of 19,108. But Vulgate “ad 
me”=/AOi of AB. 

The same differences of first and third persons, with necessary 
supplemental changes, occur in the verses immediately following, 
8:68(72); 69(73); 71(75); the Old Latin in all cases agreeing with 
L against the Vulgate and AB. 

3. The Old Latin and the Vulgate Closer to the A Group than to the 

Hexaplaric Text 

I have previously in this article referred to Greek A as being nearer 
the type of Greek transmitted by the Latin than is the B group. 
This is important to note, for B has regularly been accepted with 
slight question as being superior to the A tradition; yet the Old Latin 
is a powerful witness, and ought not to be lightly passed over. 
The following list is anything but exhaustive. The A readings are 
given first. 

1:8 Sv^Ao?] in some A cods, appearing as HcrvqXoc; O.L. “Suelus” (the 
Vulgate has omitted the entire line by accident). But B has 
'HcrvifAof, corrected by B aTb to ^ <rwo8ov. 

1:9 wpoffara mrroKurxihta] The O.L. and Vulg. have “ovium(oves) quin- 
que millia.” But B has wpo/Hara ^cAio. 

1:36(38) Zapatcrpr] Here the OX. reads “ Zachariam,” transposing the 
consonants p and * for the more familiar name. The Vulgate attests 
their proper order by “Zaracelem.” In B the Greek has become 
permanently corrupted to Zdpiov. 

1:63(66) t©us IvtAourovc 4wo popufouas ihn/yayov) The Vulgate translates 
accurately “reliquos a gladio duxerunt,” and the O.L. somewhat 
more freely “reliquos qui remanserunt a gladio duxerunt.” But B 
has changed the Greek around slightly, and so “ improved ”(?) to 
read with different meaning rots faxAoiVov? dnjyaycK fura pop.<t>cuas. 
2:16(17) KpiTai] This is omitted by B, but appears in A just before 
cv tcotXrj Zvpufi ml Qoivuct). It is attested in both the O.L. and the 
Vulgate by “ judices.” 

A slight, though suggestive, variation occurs in 2:20(24), where 
instead of xctfoSoe—O.L. and Vulg. “descensus”—B has !£o&>?. 

4:46 I&w/ioum] Both O.L. and Vulg. have “Idumaei”; but B reads 
Iov&ubc. The same divergences appear again in 4:60. 
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The argument from the forms of proper names is largely vitiated 
by the fact that they have passed through such a long process of 
corruption in the Latin itself. Nevertheless the trend of the evidence 
seems to me unmistakable, for some of the instances are quite clear 
and convincing. 

5:9 la^ar] This name is supported by “Safat ” of O.L. But both B and 
Vulg. omit. B does, it is true, have an Acm<^ writteu in the margin 
from a later hand; but the omission by Vulg. indicates that some 
texts did not have it. 

5:11 <faa0] in the compound &aa$n*afi. Colb. has “Fammoabis,” join¬ 
ing the following cfc of the Greek to the proper name. The Vulg. 
reads “Phoemo,” omitting the remainder. But B has 4 AbAc*. 
lwafi] Colb. “Job,” and Vulg. “Joabes.” B reads Popoafj. 

5:14 A&rov] Colb. reads “Adinue” and Vulg. “Adin”; but B has A$c- 

iXtov. 

8:2 A/iopcov] Vulg. has “ Ameri,” and Colb. with a familiar corruption 
“ Abariae.” B, however, has A/npOtiov. 

SoSSovkov] Colb. and Vulg. “Sadoc.” But B reads So^SovAovkov. 

5:24 *A voATifi (or Sawun/?)] Colb. has “Enassibe,” and Vulg. “ Eliasib.” 
B reads Sarajfciv, transposing the last two consonants. 

5:32 M«£&i] This is supported by Colb. “Gedda,” and is rendered 
exactly by Vulg. “Meedda.” But B has Ac£&u 

Immediately following, Gk A reads vice KvAo, vum Xapm, the 
original of Colb. “filii Cutha, filii Caret,” and of Vulg. “filii Phusa, 
filii Caree.” But B omits entirely. In this same verse “Barches” of 
Colb. and “Barcus” of Vulg. are closer to Bap^ovt of A than Badoev 
of B. 

5:37 AaAae] This form is attested by Colb. “Dathan” and by Vulg. 
“Dalari”; but B has Aauv. 

9:31 ASSi Naa0ov] Colb. has “Jadina Athus” and Vulg. “Addin Naa- 
thus.” B has AS&iv A a$o$. 

9:34 ImtijA*] Vulg. has “Josephus” (Colb. omits); B has 

9:46 Ecr^pa?] Colb. reads “ Esdra ” and Vulg. “ Esdras ”; but B has A(op«ac. 

9:48 hucovflos 2a£ar cuov] Colb. has “ A cub et Sabbathaeus” and Vulg. 
“ Accubus et Sabbathaeus.” But B reads lop<rov/3ooc, A/tauo*. 

9:31 Mar&mat] Colb. has “Matthanias” and Vulg. “ Mathathias.” B, 
however, reads B€a*co<nraa>Lv?. 

Certain of the plus and minus quantities of A and B are quite 
important in this regard. For example, in 7:45 A has a line not 
found in B, but attested by the Old Latin; it is roe htrov frov* 
An ipcov BacnAco* Uqxrw, exactly equivalent to “usque in sextutn 
annum Darii regis Persarum” of Colb. 

8:20(22) At the end of this verse A reads mi aAAa Ik wdrra. This 

is supported by Colb. and Vulg. alike. Colb. has “caetera sine 
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mensura. Omnia,” and Vulg. “alia (quaecumque abundant) sine 
taxations Omnia.” B, however, omits entirely. 

8:8(9) B omits a line, 8k rot) ypa^ros rpwrTay/iaros, found in A and sup¬ 
ported by both the Old Latin and the Vulgate. 

8:25(28) ml chrcv E<r£pa? 6 ypap/jarcvc] B omits; but its authenticity is 
attested by Colb. “Et dixit Esdras,” by Vulg. “Et dixit Esdras 
scriba,” and by Mansi also. 

8:46(48) In the place of &8pa ivurrrffwya of B, A reads mu rjyaytv •fyfjuv 
Kara rrjv Kparttav \tlpa rov Kuptov Ijfjuiiv avSpa? ivurrrjfiava^. The Vulgate 
has “ et adduxerunt nobis secundum manum validam Domini (Dei) 
nostri viros peritos,” and Colb. “et adduxerunt nobis secundum 
fortem Domini viros peritos.” 

8:47(49) A has at the beginning of this verse ko! Katfitav ml Awowov ml 
Qmuav d8tA<f>ov, attested by Colb. in “et Asbiam et Annunum et Aman 
fratrem” and by V 7 ulg. in “Asbiam et Amin”; but B omits. 

9:11 Both Colb. and Vulg. agree with A in omitting mu o vk cvpo/itv found 
in B. 

9:9 B omits the words ruv ywaimv in the phrase Airo tQ>v yvwuxwy toiv 
AAA oyow. It is rendered “ab uxoribus aliaenigenis ” by the Old 
Latin and by the Vulgate alike. 

8:51(52) B omits airrjovu rov fiaatAta, preserved by A, and rendered by 
Colb. and Vulg. “petere a rege.” 

B also omits ml (cod. 19, «fe) irpoirofiir^v of A, and attested by 
“deductionem” of Colb. and “in comitatu” of Vulg. 

8:56(58) xp wr o€i&rj] Colb. has “simili auro” and Vulg. “auii speciem”; 
but B omits. 

8:61(63) B omits rrj fjfitpa rrj Ttrapry of A. Colb. has “quarta die” and 
Vulg. similarly “quarta (autem) die.” 

There are also a number of minor phenomena of the same general 
character; but since to make an exhaustive comparison of the Greek 
falls outside the scope of this article, I have purposely refrained from 
including them. I have aimed to present sufficient proof merely 
to show beyond the possibility of a doubt the general agreement of 
both Latin texts with the MSS of the A family rather than with those 
of the Hexaplaric group. This does not mean that the Latin never 
follows the Hexaplaric Greek rather than the A family; for that there 
should be no instances in which the Hexaplaric Greek has preserved 
a superior reading, or that the Latin has never had an inferior reading 
of the Greek before it, is more than could reasonably be expected; 
but that it inclines to A rather than to B in nine cases out of ten is, 

I feel sure, a modest estimate. 
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VII. THE OLD LATIN FROM A GREEK TEXT OF THE SYRIAN TYPE 

Having shown that the Old Latin and the Vulgate are independent 
versions, and are descended from different Greek originals, our next 
step is to point out that the Old Latin, at least, is from a type of 
Greek which differed at important points from the “ Egyptian ” 
tradition preserved in the A and B groups. Much of this evidence 
has already been presented in our discussion of the contention that 
the Old Latin and the Vulgate are from different Greek originals; 
and so much of the data as have been touched upon in previous 
sections will be alluded to as briefly as possible at this point. Follow¬ 
ing are some of the more important instances. Many of the pas¬ 
sages show but slight variations, yet all are significant. 

1:3 Colb. “et posuerunt a ream sanctam,” which reading is attested by 
cod. 108 nal lOrjHav ttjv ay lav ki/ 3orrov. All codices of the AB groups, 
however, have iv rrj 0 «m rr^ dyaas xi/forov, and this latter is what the 
translator of the Vulgate had before him. Furthermore, the Syriac 
in a conflate reading attests both Colb. and Vulgate. 

1:4 Colb. prefixes “et dixit,” attested by cod. 108 (and by Gk of II Chron. 
35:3). But all other Gk codices, together with Vulgate, omit. 

Colb. “nunc autem” is equivalent to cod. 108, vvv ow. The other 
Gk cods, have teal vw, from which Vulg. gets “et nunc.” 

Colb. “domus cognationum vestrarum secundum vices dierum ” 
is attested by cod. 108 (and Syr.), tov gOkqv tu>v mrpudv vfiStv Hard rac 
€<fnjfupui^. Gk A has, however, [#cai crotpacre] Kara rac irarpta? #cai rat 
<f>vkd<;, and this is the original of the Vulgate, “secundum pagos & 
tribus vestras.” 

Colb. “ secundum constitionem regis ” must be a somewhat free 
rendering of Colb., Sid x^po? tov fiatnXim (translated literally by the 
Syriac); for it cannot be from Gk AB koto /xcyaXa&rrjTa, equiva¬ 
lent to Vulg. “secundum magnificentiam.” 

1:6 Colb. “et pars domus cognationis Levitis et” has no point of simi¬ 
larity with Gk AB, but is exactly equivalent to cod. 108 (again 
supported by the Syriac), teal pepw oucov warptaq roU Acvitois • #cai 
Gk AB has merely iv ro£o, which even Vulg. omits—thus suggesting 
that it is a later expansion in the Gk, or at least from a different 
stream than Vulg. represents, and so conflate in cod. 108. 

1:5 Colb. “state” cannot come from Gk AB otovtcs or irarrcs, but only 
from cod. 108, <rnjre. 

1:7(8) Colb. “et principes ejus dederunt initia” has not the slightest 
resemblance to Gk AB holt iwuyycXuiv, but is an exact translation of 
the Gk preserved by cod. 108, koI ol ap^ovres avrov dirqpiavro. 
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Similarly in 1:9 Colb. has “initia dederunt,” cod. 108, forypiavro. 
Gk AB = £8ct)jcav. 

But possibly the most striking instance is found in 1:10-11. 
Here L has preserved two long variant readings almost in their 
entirety. They are so closely parallel that whenever there is an 
omission in one or the other it is possible to reconstruct with almost 
absolute assurance the original reading. First L records the Greek 
from which the Old Latin was made, and follows with the Greek 
of AB, the original of the Vulgate. (See the text of the passage 
printed above, under “III. The Witness of the Greek Texts.”) 

The long omission in the AB form of the Greek, as well as the 
closer parallel of La, proves conclusively that Colb. comes from a 
different type of Greek from AB. The omission in AB evidently 
occurred through the presence of a second tcara rd? fiepi&apxias 9 
before t&v irarepwi/; for to correspond with this La has errl t dv 
Sicupeacis .... Kara Td? hicup4aei$. But this corruption also evi¬ 
dently took place quite early, for it is followed closely by the 
Vulgate. 

It is true that L has no parallel for “habebant azyma secundum 
constitutionem,” but in the light of the other parallels it is almost 
certain that this has been omitted by accident, though possibly by 
design for a slightly smoother reading of the conflated text. 

1:11(12) Colb., “ immolaverunt vitulos”=cod. 108, IBvaav rots ; 

but AB have ovrco to wpwivov. 

1:12(13) Colb., “filiis populo, et ex his”=cod. 108, rocs vans rov Aaot), kou 
dir avrvv ; but Gk AB has rocs Ik rov A axnr fura 8* ravra. 

1:13(14) Colb., “adipes et holocausta”=cod. 108, ra armra mu dAoxmrrcu- 
para. But Gk AB has ra armra only; so Vulg. “adipes” only. 

1:15 Colb. adds “& principes”=cod. 108, koI ol dp^ovrct. All other Gk 
omits. 

1:15(16) Colb.,“porta rum non discedebant unusquisque a servitute sua” 
is much nearer to cod. 108, mu wv\rp ovk rjv avrofc tav&rOai 

Ikcuotov diro rfj^ \urovpyias axrrwv than it is to AB i<f>' ixdarov xvA 
ovk lari Trapafifjvat hcaarov tov lavrov ijnjfupuxy. 

1:16(17) Colb. prefixes “et directum est”=cod. 108, mu Karu>p$u>$rj. No 
other Gk has this. 

•ntfuUpx'** may be a substitution for the original reading e« by the Egyptian 
recenaors; but in any case it is clear that the omitted section is the result of KomoioUleuton 
In the Greek, and that this occurred relatively early. 
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1:16(18) Colb., “ut facerent Pascha, et offerent holocausta”=cod. 108, 
rov noirjaxu to <f>a<rc)( teal ivtytceiv rot okoKavrwpuiTa , to correspond with 
which Gk AB has simply ax&vjvui to ira<r\a, 

1:18(20) Colb., “a diebus”=cod. 108, diro rwv ffpjep&v. Gk AB has <bro 

TtoV xpovwv. 

2:6 Colb., “& dent animum Domino”= cod. 108, teal irpoOvpjtfodiMmv ru 
Kvplq. No other Gk codex has this. 

3:21(22) Colb., “sine litteris,” cannot be a translation of Gk AB &d 
ToXdvrwv (Vulg., “per talanta”), but of Gk represented by cod. 108, 
8ia ypafipjaTQiv —an original Slya becoming 8td through error of trans¬ 
mission. Even Sang, retains “sine litteris.” 

4:52 The omission of eirraxcu'Sexa before rdAavra, found in all Gk except 
cod. 108, by Colb., Sang., Vulg., and Syriac. 

4:55 Colb., “dari”=cod. 108, BoOrjvai. Gk AB has 8ovmi(= Vulg., “dare”). 
6:3 Colb. has “cum eis,” equivalent to dvrdfc in the phrase avvovrwv avrofc 
Tuiv npo<t>rfTC)v. Gk AB omits this avroi?, and it is preserved in L 
only. It is further attested by the Vulg., which has “eis.” 

6:31 The reading “hostiae .... instanter” of Colb. has no parallel in 
AB, but is supported by L in ai Ovo-uu .... ^vScAcxws. 

8:90(96) Colb. inserts an “exsurgentes dixerunt Esdrae,” supported by 
L, but occurring in no AB MS except the doubtful cod. 121. 

(Cod. 121 lies between AB and L, and in this particular section 
is closer to L.) 

9:1 Colb. has no equivalent for rov Nacn/fov. This might be 

regarded as an accidental omission but for the fact that L also 
omits entirely. 

Many more illustrations could be adduced, but it seems to me 
that these are already more than sufficient. The conclusion is, 
that the Old Latin version of First Esdras, now surviving in the Col- 
bertinus MS, was a generally faithful (though occasionally somewhat 
free) rendering of a Greek text of the Syro-Palestinian type which 
formed the basis of the L recension. 

VIII. THE VULGATE AND OUR EGYPTIAN GREEK TEXT 

There is no doubt that the Vulgate follows, in general, the Egyp¬ 
tian type of text; but it is important the observe that its Greek 
original differed, at a number of points, from the form of the Egyptian 
recension which is known to us. The instances are neither very 
numerous nor very striking where these points of departure from the 
Egyptian Greek occur; moreover a number of them might indi¬ 
vidually be explained on other grounds. Yet enough of them, it 
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seems to me, show unmistakable evidence of coming from a Greek 
text which had readings no longer preserved in our Egyptian Greek 
to carry with them most of the other less certain cases. Some of 
these unusual readings, as we should expect, are supported by the 
L Greek. 

In 4:63 we have the conclusion of an account of the religious 
ceremonies and festivities w r hich accompanied the arrival of the 
royal decree permitting the return and authorizing the rebuilding 
of the temple. Colb. ends with “et cymbalis percutiebant cum 
musicis in gaudio magno diebus septem.” Sang, reads “et exsul- 
taverunt cum cymbalis et cum musicis percutiebant diebus septem,” 
this being manifestly a conflation of the Old Latin with the Vulgate 
“et exsultaverunt cum musicis et laetitia diebus septem.” There 
is here not the slightest suspicion of contamination of the Vulgate 
from the Old Latin. Now every extant Greek manuscript reads teal 
iK<oO<ovi%ovro ficra pvauc&v teal xapas r^Upas iurra. This can cer¬ 
tainly not be the verb which the Old Latin read here; for KotOwvifa 
means “to drink heavily; to get drunk,” and we could explain such 
rendering only on the grounds of a great softening of what sounded 
like a very harsh and unpleasant statement to the translator. It is 
easier to suppose a different Greek reading, especially as a simple con¬ 
jectural change in the present Greek supplies the very word we want; 
it is the substitution of B for 0; for the verb gives just the 

meaning we require, and was undoubtedly before the translator of 
the Old Latin. Whether or not this was the original of the Vulgate 
rendering “ exsultaverunt ” is admittedly doubtful, for the conjectured 
Ko>B<avt^(o means properly “to make a clanging noise by striking 
bells or cymbals,” and although “exsultaverunt” might well be 
used to translate such a verb, it might also be a softening of the 
objectionable k<o6<ov%g>. In any event this instance has served to 
indicate that the Old Latin, at least, has preserved readings quite 
lost in the Greek. Of course, this is hardly a separate Greek reading; 
but rather indicates a very slight corruption of the original. It 
is merely suggestive of what might and unquestionably did often 
occur in the transmission of the text, viz., that a certain reading 
should become entirely excluded or supplanted by another. 

A somewhat similar instance is found in 6:25. The text here 
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seems a trifle confused, and may have been corrupt when the trans¬ 
lations were made. But if so, it appears to have become even more 
corrupt since; for in place of the phrase hopcov both Colb. and 
Vulgate have “quadratum.” This coincidence in two versions 
otherwise quite diverse is not without a certain force. Whatever 
the original, we can be reasonably certain it was not St A Sdpwv. 

A third important passage bearing on this point is 3:21. All 
Gk MSS have Kaphias iroiei •jrXovaias, and this reading is fol¬ 
lowed by the Mansi version, “animas facit divites.” Both Colb. 
and Vulg. give quite a different meaning. Colb. has “corda facit 
honesta” (so also Sang.), and Vulg. has “praecordia facit honesta.” 
In view of this fact it would appear that the Greek original of the 
Old Latin and the Vulgate was probably airXovaas, a relatively 
easy variant of nXovaia ?. 

1:9 Vulg. has “vitulos quingentos,” supported by cod. 108, /xoo^ovs 
ircvraKOcrtovs. All other Gk reads fioa\ov^ ixra koctlovs. 

1:14 Gk AB has tocs Upewriv dSeA^ofc. But Vulg. (and Colb.) omit any 
equivalent for IcpciW, reading simply 44 fratribus.” 

1:37(39) “in terra Juda” of the Vulg. (Colb., Sang.= 44 in Judaea”) is 
closer to cod. 108, iv rrj 'Iov&uip than to AB tt/s *Iou&ua$. 

4:52 All Gk, except cod. 108, have 4*raKac5cxa before raAavra. Vulg., 
Colb., Sang., and Syriac all agree with cod. 108 in omitting. 

8:60(62) Vulg., 44 Thia”=L, 0a a, and not AB, 0c pa. 

8:88(92) Vulg. adds 44 et juvenculae” to its list of the returning exiles— 
the 44 viri et mulieres et juvenes”—only in L, koI iraiSdpui. (Even 
Colb. omits this!) 

9:12 Vulg. has an 44 apud se,” only in L, i rap* lavrdc?. Colb. likewise 
reads 44 apud se.” 

9:13 Vulg., 44 ex omni loco”=L, iKaxnov rot rov, and not AB, ix rov roirov. 

1:33(35) A slight indication of a different reading is the unusual “Jero- 
solymis”=L, 'IcpcxroAvfUHs, where all other Gk has * I epoucr oAt;/*. Colb. 
likewise has 44 Jerosolymis.” 

4:48 The word KOikrj in the phrase xoiXy 'Svpuj. teal Ooivucy is omitted by 
both Vulg. and Colb. All Greek has this full expression, and it also 
appears in Sang, and Mans.; but as the former of these two MSS 
shows evidence of late correction from the AB type of Greek, and 
the latter is a late translation anyway, their testimony is of relatively 
small value. On the other hand, we see from such passages as 
1:10-11 that the AB families early suffered some slight permanent 
corruption; so that'it seems to me most probable that the Vulg. and 
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the Colb. did come from a text which lacked the ko tXjy—either 
because slightly inferior, or else that this word was subsequently 
added to make the phrase conform to the usual one, as above. 

6:2(3) Vulg. “cum adessent eis prophetae Domni et” is exactly equiva¬ 
lent to L (TWOVTOiV avroU TWV 7rpO<f>rjTU)V TOV KvpLOV KOU ; but AB omits 
avroif, and kou is preserved doubtfully only by cod. 58. 

6:10(11) Both Vulg. and Colb. omit any equivalent for rovnav in the 
phrase rStv irp€<rf}vr€p<t>v rovrwv, though all Greek except cods. 19 and 
44 have it. Inasmuch as cod. 44 is very prone to abridge, it is 
probably safe to ignore this one A codex, and regard L alone as 
preserving the original text of Vulg. and Colb. 

6:11(12) Both Vulg. and Colb. begin the verse with “idea.” No support 
for this reading is found in the present Greek, and it may possibly 
be a free rendering in each version; yet the Hebrew’ has * which 
is far from being conclusive, it is true, but which may yet indicate an 
authentic Greek equivalent. 

8:40 This entire verse is wanting in both Vulg. and Colb. It appears in 
AB and L; but that its omission is scarcely accidental in the Latin 
is attested by the omission likewise by cods. 52,119, and by the fact 
that cod. 64 has it only in a marginal reading. 

A rather doubtful, but not impossible, passage occurs in 1:24(26), 
where n rpov airriv of ABL (Colb., “ ad eum ”) is rendered “ ad Josiam ” 
by the Vulgate. This certainly sounds like an interpretative para¬ 
phrase. On the other hand, Vulg. is not given to free renderings; 
nor does there seem to be the slightest need of such an interpretation 
here; for there is no ambiguity in the reading of Colb. “ad eum.” 
It is fortunate, therefore, that we have a reading which is an exact 
equivalent of the Vulgate, n rpo? 'ItoaCav, given by Theodotion, in 
Cat . Nic., ii, 943. 

In addition, the Vulgate occasionally agrees with Colb. against 
AB in difference of tense or mood; e.g., in 8:24(27), where AB has 
KoXaadrjaovreu, the Vulgate renders “plectantur” (Colb., “pun- 
ientur”). But L has KoXa^eadcaaav. 

It is at just this point that the Mansi version furnishes some 
valuable corroboratory evidence. In 4:34 our present Greek reads 
/cal t ayy; r<p Spopup 6 tjXios oti aTpe<f>€Tcu ip T<p kvk\<p tov ovpapov 
kt\ which finds no exact equivalent in any Latin version. Colb. 
reads “et velox cursus solis convertitur in gyro coeli etc.,” and Vulg., 
“et velox cursus solis convertit in gyro coelum etc.” The evidence 
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of these two versions in themselves would be rather doubtful, even 
though we know that as versions they are quite independent. Even 
the witness of Sang., “et velox cursus solis quem convertit,” etc., 
would hardly prove beyond a doubt that the Latin has preserved 
authentic readings; though the addition of “quem” may indicate 
that its redactor has referred to the Greek at this point, and if so, it 
would be easiest to conclude that the Greek the redactor had before him 
was very similar to that which we would naturally think the original 
translators of Colb. and the Vulgate had before them, with the addition 
of some particle similar to the Srt of the present Greek. But when 
we take into account the independent witness of the Mansi version, 
with its different vocabulary and its different idiom, reading “et 
citatus cursu solis regredietur,” etc., it becomes practically certain 
that Colb. and Vulg. do represent an authentic Greek reading. 
Furthermore, we can trace the development of the corruption 
in the Greek. The earlier form of the Greek was undoubtedly 
/cal Ta%v 9 6 Spdfio? tov rjXlov arpfycrai /crX f attested by Colb. 
and Vulg. The next distinct step was that suggested by Mans., 
when 6 8p6/u>$ becomes r£ 8p6p<p. The third stage is our present 
Greek. 

A similar case appears in 8:12(13), where Gk A reads cucoXovOax; 
w (119, w B, $ $X M ) T V K vplov. Now Colb. 

reads “et obediant omnes legi Dei,” which at first sight looks like an 
all around corruption, or a very free paraphrase. But when we com¬ 
pare the rendering of the Vulgate, which here as elsewhere follows the 
Greek quite closely—“observantes sicut habes in lege Domini”—it 
seems far simpler and more probable to conjecture an original a/co- 
Xovdovvret in place of the present a/coXovOax. And this conjecture 
is supported by the Mansi version, which has “quod consequens 
est secundum legem quam habes.” To be sure, the text is not per¬ 
fectly certain here, and the order is reversed as well; but the form 
of the Mansi version can better be explained on the basis of a par¬ 
ticiple rather than a preposition in the Greek, or possibly both 
participle and preposition by dittography. The Mansi rendering 
also suggests that this participle had become singular instead of 
plural at the time this version was made, and so provides an easy 
step for the change to its present form. 
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Inasmuch as it is a characteristic of the Mansi translator to shorten 
redundant expressions, it is not always easy to determine whether 
or not he had such expanded form of the Greek before him. But 
in a few instances I think we can say, without any hesitancy, that 
he probably did not. One such is found in 4:37 in iravra rik epya 
ainvv, iravra rd roiavra. Every Greek codex has this (except 
24.i, which omits the entire section.) Yet even' Latin version— 
Colb., Vulg., and Mans.—omits the second member, iravra ra roiavra ,. 
In view of this fact it seems to me that we must regard the iravra ra 
roiavra as a corruption of iravra rd epya avr&v. 

Somewhat different is the case of the rare which appears twice 
in 4:41 in the line teal ira 9 6 Xao? rore itfxoinjaev teal rore eforov. 
This rore is omitted in each instance by Vulg. and Mans., and Colb. 
has it only at the beginning in “tunc omnis populus” etc., i.e., as 
if from rore iras 6 Xaos kt\. That Colb. preserves the Aramaic 
idiom is apparent at once; for rdre must be here, as elsewhere, simply 
the rendering of the familiar **1^3 or used only to intro¬ 

duce a clause. Evidently this rdre which was in the Greek original 
of Colb.—but probably not in the original of Vulg. and Mans.— 
eventually became a part of all Greek MSS through conflation, and 
at last was repeated a second time by copyists. 

Another example of late accretion appears in 4:46 where all 
Greek codices agree in reading iva iroiqarp rrjv eir^v tfv rjv^<o rw 
fiaaiXei rod ovpavov iroirjaai i/c oroparos aov y but where Colb., 
Vulg., and Mans, are at one in omitting the w r ord iroirjaai . In 
view” of their united testimony it is improbable that this phrase 
appeared in the Greek from which these translations were made, 
though of course not impossible that it was in some Greek tradition 
by t his time. It may possibly have originated in a careless repetition 
of the preceding iroiqaiys. 

In 4:47 in the list of officers, oUovopoxs Ka\ TOirdpx** 
a Tparifyois teal aarpairas, both Vulgate and Mansi lack an equivalent 
for teal roirdpxaSy though Colb. has “et praefectos locorum.” All 
Greek codices have the list in full; yet the insecurity of the text 
is indicated by the varying order in the different codices. Since 
these lists are especially subject to addition—cf. 3:2; 3:14; 4:49; 
him 3 :*2 and as it is difficult to suppose that either Mans, or Vulg. 
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would have omitted this phrase had it been in the Greek which then- 
authors had before them, we should probably conclude that here, 
too, w r e have an accurate translation of the Greek original of these 
two Latin versions. 

Probably the w*ord /ao'iw— 8:25(28)—in the phrase evXoyr)To<; 
fwfow 6 icvpios is likewise a late accretion. All Greek except cods. 71 
and 108 have it; but Colb., Vulg., and Mans, alike omit. 

In 2:14(15) the Greek reads aviviyOr\ Bk irrro 'ZavaBaaaapov 
apLa T049 ifc rift alx^aXaxr 6z? he BaySt/Xawo? ek 'lepovaaXrjp. For 
this Colb. has “adtulit Sabassaro cum his qui revertebantur de 
Babylonia in Hierosolymam,” and Vulg. “et enumerata sunt Sal- 
manasaro simul cum his qui ex captivitate Babyloniae venerunt in 
Jerosolymam.” Separately either one of these might be regarded 
as a rather free translation, but hardly so collectively; for, although 
the phrase ol ix rf}? alxpaXmcrtas did become practically equivalent 
to “the returned” and might be so rendered by some translators, 
there is no reason to think that the Latin translators of I Esdras 
so rendered it. On the contrary, in the other instances where we 
meet this expression it is uniformly translated “ captivitas ” by both 
Colb. and Vulg.; cf. 5:7; 5:54(56); 5:64(67); 6:8; 6:27(28); 7:6; 
7:10, 12, 13; 8:63(66); 8:74(78); 9:3; 9:15. Moreover, in the 
present instance the Vulgate has, as usual, this phrase “qui ex 
captivitate, n but has added a word not found in any Greek text— 
“ venerunt ”—though supported by Colb. “ revertebantur.” There¬ 
fore the presumption which naturally arises from the fact that the 
Vulgate does stick so very literally to the Greek receives important 
verification in this case also. For there is no apparent reason why 
the addition of “venerunt” should have been deemed necessary 
by the Vulgate translator. But there is one further consideration; 
the Colb. translator evidently did not have he tt}* ; alxpaXaHrtas in 
the Greek which was before him, but some verbal form which he 
rendered “revertebantur.” This is so closely parallel to the Vulgate 
“ venerunt ” that I cannot help thinking that instead of ix t^9 alxpa- 
Xaxrtas the author of Colb. read some participial form of epxopuu or 
(3a(va>. We should then have to suppose that the Vulgate translator 
had before him a Greek text that was conflate with these two read¬ 
ings, and that our present Greek has descended from one form 
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of the tradition only. It seems to me that this is quite probable. 
Cf., however, 5:64(67). 

Chap. 5 contains several examples of proper names found in both 
Colb. and Vulg., but wanting in the Greek. On internal evidence 
it is difficult to suppose that these have been introduced into one 
version from the other; so that we are shut up to the conclusion that 
they really appeared in some Greek codices of the period from which 
the Latin versions date. 

In 5:16 Colb. has “filii Erdaenabae, DCXXXII” and Vulg., 
“filii Jedarbone, centum triginta duo,” which finds no equivalent 
in the Greek. The two forms of the name are really remarkably 
close, the Vulgate having merely transposed the order of the con¬ 
sonants as found in the Colb. The name seems to be a compound of 
Tr and iaa. 

At the end of 5:20 Colb. has “ qui de Aebeae CXXVII ” and Vulg., 
“qui ex Bastaro centum viginti duo,” which also has no equivalent 
in the Greek. 

Again in 5:26 Colb, has an “Eredian” and Vulg. a “Serebias” 
not found in the Greek. 

Between 5:26 and 5:27 of the Greek there is an entire verse in 
the Latin. Colb. has “ filii et filiae et mulieres; omnis numerus 
DCCXLII”; and Vulg. “ filii et filiae et uxores; omnis computatio 
quadraginta millia ducenti quadraginta duo.” These agree closely 
in meaning; while Colb. “ mulieres .... numerus,” correspond¬ 
ing to Vulg. “ uxores .... computatio,” argues against the sus¬ 
picion of corruption of one version from the other. The chief 
objection lies in the fact that this verse seems to contain data repeated 
in 5:1 and 5:41; but even if the possibility be granted that this 
verse may be made up from the last-mentioned passages, it does not 
follow that the Latin translators were guilty of this act; but rather, 
on the contrary, that they simply followed what was already in the 
Greek which they had. 

In 5:34 Colb. has “filii Ami, filii Saphiu”; and Vulg., “filii Amae, 
filii Sasus,” which is not in the Greek. 

The Vulgate again agrees with Colb. against the Greek in 5:53(55). 
The Greek reads teal IBojkclv .... gap/Ki .... €*? to jrapayciv 
.... fvXa tc&ptva teal &ia<f>€p€iv ctV top 'lornr/p \ipeva. 
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But instead of the last clause Colb. has “et facerent rates in portu 
Joppen” and Vulg. “et facerent rates in Joppe portu.” It is highly 
improbable that the Latin could have come from the above form of 
the Greek. It is easier to suppose a Greek text which read /cal ttoi- 
tjaai o-^eSia? ev ra> To7r7n/? Xipe'vi. 

Of some slight value is the variation in 5:54(56), where in place 
of a singular irapayevop.evo^ the Latin has a plural. The Colb. 
reads “venerunt” and the Vulgate “ venientes,” as if from trapaye- 
vopevoiy and this is further supported by DtfiS of the Hebrew. 

The two following examples have the support of Gk L. The 
first occurs in 5:57(59) in the phrase perci pvcri/ccov /cal aaXirly- 
ycov. Colb., Vulg., and Gk L alike omit pvauccov /cal. The second 
occurs in 6:20(21), in the line vvv ovv el Kpivera i, /3aai\ev y eVi- 
(T/ceirtyTco. Here Gk L has preserved the reading el /cplveis .... 
eina/cefydriTcOy translated by Colb., “nunc ergo, si judicas, rex, requi- 
ratur” and by Vulg., “nunc ergo, si judicatur a te, o rex, perqui- 
ratur.” 

Finally, at the very end of the I Esdras fragment there appears 
in the Latin a verse not found in the Greek. It is universally recog¬ 
nized that 9:55 breaks off abruptly with the words /cal emawri- 
X0r)<ravy and what Greek words followed is at best a mere matter of 
conjecture. Greek L sought to correct the difficulty, or at least 
to improve the situation, by borrowing from the Greek of Neh. 
8:13. Something like this appears to have been the situation in the 
Greek original of Colb. and Vulg. The Colb. adds “omnes in Hieru- 
salem jocundari secundum dispositionem Domini Dei Israel,” and 
the Vulg. has “universi in Jerusalem celebrare laetitiam secundum 
testamentum Domini Dei Israel.” It is perfectly clear that the 
above is not a translation of Gk L; yet that these Latin versions 
do represent a real translation or translations from some Greek 
text is, in my judgment, beyond dispute. Whether or not the Vulgate 
is here an independent translation, or merely a more elegant phrasing 
of the Old Latin, may not be certain. Judging from a comparison 
of the two versions as a whole, I should say that interdependence 
is not very probable, and the differences in vocabulary and idiom in 
this particular passage rather bear out this presupposition. On 
the other hand, it is easier to allow the possibility of such borrowing 
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at the end of a book; and especially where, as here, something had 
manifestly been lost from the Greek. 

It may be urged in objection that it is extremely improbable that 
readings in existence so late as it is assumed certain of these must have 
been would have been so completely lost. I can only point to the 
evidence, and let it speak for itself. The corrupt and fragmentary 
condition of many Greek codices suggests a possible explanation. 
It is not urged that the Latin is superior at these points of divergence, 
but only that it may be so at certain of them. Some further light on 
this subject may perhaps be found in the Appendix, below, which 
aims to show how our present Greek, of the Egyptian type especially, 
has suffered permanent change through conflation. It is quite 
certain that we do not possess in its purity the original Egyptian 
recension. 

APPENDIX 

EXAMPLES OF CONFLATION IN THE EGYPTIAN GREEK 

The foregoing discussion has shown, I think, that the Latin versions 
are important aids to the textual criticism of the Greek of I Esdras. 
Our study of individual passages has indicated that the present 
Greek is by no means of irreproachable integrity. A number of 
cases have been shown where the Greek seems to have suffered 
permanent alteration in transmission, and where sense and witness 
of the versions alike demand reconstruction. So we may be pre¬ 
pared to find that among other things incidental to the fortunes of 
textual transmission Gk A or Gk B have become slightly conflate 
from variant readings. The instances of the kind are not numerous, 
it is true; but it will probably be agreed that the most of the following 
are most satisfactorily explained on the assumption of accidental 
conflation. 

A simple and fairly certain example occurs in 8:85(89), where 
all Greek codices agree in reading ec*? tov fir) KaraXiirelv p(£av Kal 
(nrepfia Kal ovopa fjp&v. The conflation lies in the two variants Kal 
aireppa and Kal ovopa. For that these are merely variant translations 
is indicated not merely by the fact that the Hebrew has only the 
ambiguous ma-be, but also by the fact that Colb.—“et semen,” 
without any equivalent for ovopa —evidently had only the former 
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of these two expressions, while the Vulgate had only the second of 
the two, as shown by its “ nomen ” without any rendering of aireppui. 
This explanation of the above phemomena is borne out by a compari¬ 
son of another passage, 8:75(79), preceding this one by only a few 
verses, in which the phrase p(£av /cal Svofia appears, and which 
without a doubt gives the clue to the appearance of dvofia in the 
passage under discussion. The explanation is this: Originally the 
Greek read simply pl^av /cal airdppa f)p,&v y as indicated by our oldest 
witness, the Old Latin; next, some copyist, with the previous pflfav 
/cal dvopa of 8:75(79) ringing in his ears, wrote dvofia instead of 
airepfia here, and this form is witnessed to by the Vulgate. Finally, 
this error was “ corrected ” by a later hand in the margin or in some 
equally easy and natural way crept into all the Greek manuscripts. 

A similar, though somewhat less certain, instance occurs in 2:23 
(27), where the present Greek reads fiaaiXeis laxvpol /cal a/cXrjpoL 
Here Colb. has “ reges duri ” only, and the Vulgate “ reges fortissimi ” 
only. Again, the Aramaic has but one word, , while for 

textual evidence there is the slight support of cod. 71, which has 
<r/c\r)po( only, and of cod. 44, which has uryypoi only. The tendency 
of these two codices to abridge discounts the weight of their testi¬ 
mony very considerably; yet it is not utterly to be ignored when it 
falls in line with other strong witnesses. In this case also the Greek 
of Ezra 4:20 has la^ypoi only. 

If we have been correct in our estimate of the Mansi version, it 
would appear that the reading in 4:37— iravra t2l epya avrd>v y 
iravra rb roiavra —is conflate. For all three Latin versions omit the 
second number of the Greek phrase, which is probably merely a 
corrupt writing of the first member, iravra ret Ipya airr&v. 

Again, the rorc which appears twice in 4:41 in the line /cal iras 6 
Xao9 t6t€ iffxomjaev /cal rore clirev seems to have been introduced 
into our present Greek texts from a single rore which was in the 
Greek original of the Colbertinus MS (shown by its “ tunc omnis 
populus,” etc.; Aramaic yHSl or yHK3), inasmuch as it does not 
appear in either the Vulgate or the Mansi version. 

Whether the presence in all extant Greek codices of the /cal 
roirapxas in the lists of officers given in 4:47— ol/covdfiovs /cal ro- 
irapxas /cal arparrjyois /cal aarpairas —is the result of comparison 
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with the Greek original of Colb. or some similar text, or comes from 
recollection of the lists in 3:2, 3:14, 4:49, Dan. 3:2, it is at least 
significant that all our present Greek texts have the fuller form; 
whereas the Vulgate and the Mansi versions agree in omitting the 
/cal TOirdpxas. 

In 4:3 there is almost conclusive evidence of conflation. The 
Greek reads (a) wap 6 idv eiiry avrols, iva/covovaiv (b) iav eXwrj, 
7 roir/Te woXepop er epos nrpos top ere pop, woiovaip. The Greek is 
practically unanimous in the above reading, except that a few A 
codices have woiowtip in place of ipcucovownp. The Colb. version, 
however, omits (a) entirely, having simply “si dixerit, facite bellum, 
invicem faciunt”; while the Vulgate and Mansi versions omit the 
second part (6), but render the first part (a) accurately. Were we to 
assume that the originals of Vulgate and Mansi read woiovaip instead 
of iva/covovaip —as I have remarked that some A codices do— 
it might be possible to explain the omission in these versions as due 
to accidental causes through the similarity of the endings; the omis¬ 
sion in Mansi might even be due to deliberate excision because of 
the redundancy of the two clauses, as we have seen; but how to 
explain the omission of (a) by Colb. on any such grounds it is rather 
difficult to see. It is easier to suppose that we have a real example 
of conflation in the Greek, and that the Latin has preserved the origi¬ 
nal readings. True, the Sangermanensis MS does have an “ et obau- 
diunt ei omnibus/' which might be taken to represent a corrupt 
rendering of (a); but even so, its testimony in such cases is very 
doubtful because of the fact that it has received recension by the 
aid of the Greek at what appears to have been a relatively late date; 
and further, the reading of Sang, is not close enough to the Greek to 
be at all decisive; the best that can be done is to assume a wap[res] 
ipa/covovaip as its prototype. 

What appears to be a curious example of selective conflation 
occurs in 8:90(94, 95). The Greek reads /cal pvv iarip iwapco was 

•a 

T aparjX* ip roirrcp yeveados [ouv] op/ccopoaia wpos top Kvpiop . . . . 

o ob * • c de 

o>9 i/cpldr] aoi /cal oaoi weidap^ovai rip popcp Kvpiov ava<rta\s^ 

iwiriXei. That the text of the above is by no means certain is 
shown by the fact that in place of ** ft cod. 19 has e\7ri9 ian 
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*1 aparfK and cods. 108, 121 have ^X7ri? r<p T trparjX wcpl toutov; while 
in place of the ip rovr<p immediately following ** a , cods. 19, 121 have 
elirk /cal (cod. 108 has etW, simply). After KvpCov (d) 19, 108 also 

o oe 

insert an avaaravre: ehrov 7r/w v EaSpap , and this supports a reading 
of Colb., and so indicates that the above variants are doubtless 
authentic ones. Now the Latin versions read: 

* •» 

Vulg., “Et nunc es super omnem Israel. In his ergo sit jusjurandum 
Colb., “ Et nunc de (populo) Israel in hoc sit juratio 

o ob 

a Domino .... sicut tibi decretum est a majoribus 

* *0 

ad Dominum .... Et quotquot consenserunt 

secundum legem Domini d 

o oe 

legi Moysi, exsurgentes dixerunt Esdrae, 

exsurgens, explica, 
surge et prefice. 

First of all it is noticeable that neither the Vulg. nor Colb. version 
follows the present Greek in toto. The first part is translated 
accurately enough by the Vulgate, i.e., through °° b , but the second 
half appears to be a combination of the Greek originals of both Vulg. 
and Colb. Here again the conflation does not bear the marks of 
being deliberate, but is rather the result of a gradual accretion and 
unconscious growth. I have tried to make the comparison of the 
Latin versions largely self-explanatory. 

These conclusions are supported by another passage, 9:34, equiva¬ 
lent to Ezra 10:34-42. Here the Greek follows the Hebrew quite 
closely, though as usual only L has exactly the Hebrew equivalent. 
The peculiarity of this passage lies in the fact that the Colb. trans¬ 
lates only the first half of the Greek—the part represented by Ezra 
10:34-39—while the Vulgate omits Ezra 10:38, 39 but has vss. 41,42. 
Both Colb. and Vulg. omit vs. 40 of the Hebrew; but so does Gk AB, 
and it is only found in Gk L, except that possibly the last name of 
this verse "HID may be represented by the Vulg. “Oziras” and Gk 
AB E? a>pa. Again, vs. 42 of the Hebrew contains three names, 
reading in the order “,CV !T B TDK D^blT) ; but Gk L, the only witness 
to have all three, has the order *1 a/<nj<f> /cal SaXXo vp /cal 9 Apapias. 
Since Gk AB has only Tomti^o? and Vulg. only “ Josephus/' there is 
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a strong suspicion that this was all that was originally in this place. 
Also, in vs. 40, above referred to, neither Gk A JB nor the Vulgate has 
any equivalent for the Hebrew —Gk L, Na&i^oi; —though a 

little later in the list Gk AB has a redundajnt *A.£aTj\os (Vulg., 
“Dielus”). This latter is, however, most likely a doublet of an 
immediately preceding ’E§fH\ (Hebr., bfcjPT?),’ for 9 A£arj\os has 
no support except the above Vulgate reading, and the Vulgate fails 
to translate the All this simply goes to show how very 

insecure is the text at this point, and that even the Hebrew seems to 
have suffered from expansion. 

Of some slight confirmation is the reading iv *1 erpcLtfX. teal *Iepov- 
aaXrjfi of 1:33(35). Both Colb. and Vulg. read simply “super 
Israel,” and this is supported by iv 9 lapaqX of B, 55, 68, 119, 248 
in their iv *l<rpatfX teal ’lepowraXyfi (most A codices have iv ’I ovSa 
teal 9 lepovaaXijfi ). X, 108, and 245, however, have simply iv ’Icp ov ' 
aaXqp, and the Hebrew has only Dbx^TS. Probably, therefore, 
the longer form is either the result of an easy expansion in the 
Greek, or else is a pure conflation from a poorly written or abbre¬ 
viated 9 UpovaaXqfi. The significance of these alternatives is much 
the same. 
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THE NEW HILPRECHT DELUGE TABLET 


By John Dynrley Prince and Frederick A. Vanderburgh 
Columbia University 

In Vol. V, fasc. i of the “Babylonian Expedition, Series D,” 
entitled The Earliest Version of the Babylonian Deluge Story 
and the Temple Library of Nippur , Philadelphia, 1910, Pro¬ 
fessor H. V. Hilprecht endeavors to show that the eleven legible 
but mutilated lines of a thirteen-line fragment, discovered by him 
among the Nippur Temple documents, is an epoch-making con¬ 
firmation of the biblical Deluge narrative. 

It will appear evident even to the lay observer that the 
confirmation of the biblical narrative, adduced by Hilprecht, 
depends largely on his own restoration of 1. 12, which contains 
only two visible Babylonian words: kflm mini (see below for 
full discussion). He has ventured, in his not unnatural desire 
to accommodate this fragment to the Old Testament account, 
to insert there arbitrarily a whole phrase from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, containing the allusion to pairs of living creatures which 
were introduced into the ark by Noah. We have no desire to 
question the general common origin of the Semitic Deluge 
story, although a question may readily be raised as to whether 
the primitive Semitic Deluge account may not have been the 
result of some particularly violent and destructive manifesta¬ 
tion of the annual Babylonian spring flood, but we do question 
strenuously Hilprecht’s statement that in this fragment we have 
a stronger confirmation of the details of the biblical narrative of 
the Flood than the well-known Babylonian Flood Account presents. 
This fragment we believe to be of value as a mutilated abbreviated 
variant or summary of the known Babylonian Deluge story, pub¬ 
lished by Paul Haupt, Nimrodep>os , II, 134 ff., but only of value 
thus far. 

The same elements appear here as in the Nimrodepos account, 
viz., the appearance of a flood and the injunction to some person 
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to build a sea-worthy refuge boat, in which he shall save animal 
and human life. Note that the passage Nimrodepos , II, 135, 27, 
covers 11. 11-12 of the Hilprecht fragment; in Nimrodepos 
(su)lima zAr napsAti kalama ana libbi elippi, “cause to 
go up into the midst of the ship the seed of all life.” Nothing is 
said here of pairs, or of how many of each species should be 
saved. It is quite natural that the details of the Babylonian and 
biblical accounts of the Deluge should vary considerably one from 
the other (see McCurdy, History , Prophecy , and the Monuments , 
III, 37, n. 2, for a most rational statement on this subject). To 
force biblical details into a mutilated Babylonian account is dis¬ 
tinctly not permissible, and in so doing Hilprecht has largely 
injured the interest and value of his discovery from a scientific 
point of view. 

We have no wish, to detract from the true worth of Professor 
Hilprecht’s discovery, nor will we go so far as some American 
scholars have done, who have rather hastily asserted that this is 
not a Deluge fragment at all. It has all the appearance of being 
a supplement to, and in some details a variant from, the Deluge 
account in the Nimrodepos and, viewed in this light, it can be 
studied with profit. That it is very ancient, however, as Hilprecht 
claims, is, we believe, denied by the general style of the cuneiform 
characters in which it is written, which are quite late Babylonian. 
In the following commentary, a refutation is made of some of 
Hilprecht’s arguments on this point. 

Finally, we must regard as unsuccessful Hilprecht’s effort to 
set forth this broken document before the intelligent lay public 
as a striking confirmation of the Old Testament. To follow him 
in this vain attempt would be to blind ourselves and the public to 
the facts and thus detract from, rather than add to, the tradi¬ 
tional value of the biblical account of the Flood. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 


1 . 

2 .a-pa-as-sar 

I will loosen 

3 .ka-la ni-si is-te-nis i-ga-bat 


all people together it shall take possession of 
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4.-ti la-am a-bu-bi wa(PI) $i-fc 

before the flood comes forth 

5. . . . a-ni ma -1 a i-ba-as-su-u lu-kin ub-bu-ku lu-pu- 
ut-tu xu-ru-su 

as many as there are; verily I will establish an overturning, a ruin 


and an annihilation 

6. (GlS) elippu (MA) ra-be-tu bi-ni-ma 
a large ship do thou build 

7.ga-be*e qub-bi lu bi-nu-uz-za 

of the high (ship) do fchou define its structure 

8. . . . si-i lu ois mA-gur-gur ba-bil-lu na-a$-rat na-pis- 

tim 

verily it shall be a md-gur , bearing what shall have been saved 
of life 

9. . . $u-lu-la dan-na $u-ul-lil 

with a strong deck, deck it over 

10 .te-ip-pu-su 

which thou hast made 

11 .u-ma-am $i-rim i$-$ur sa-me-e 

beasts of the field (and) birds of the heaven 

12 .ku-um mi-ni 

the habitation of a number (multitude) 

13 .u ki(n)-ta-T 


COMMENTARY 

2. P a s ft r u, synonym of p a t ft r u * loosen, set free/ is most commonly 
applied to loosening the restraint of a curse, but it may be used here of 
the opening of the flood-gates. Professor Hilprecht’s restoration 
ugurftt samft u irgitim or kippftt same u irgitim is of course 
guess-work, although this line, no doubt, indicated the preliminary act 
on the part of the gods in letting out the flood-waters. 

3. I-ga-bat, not necessarily isabat, Hilprecht, p. 50. Qabfttu 
‘seize, take possession of J answers the purpose of the sense admirably. 
The subject of this verb must have been abtlbu ‘flood/ Hilprecht’s 
restoration of the words: abtlba asakanma ‘I will make a flood’ is 
probably correct. 

4. The -1 i in this line may be, as Hilprecht suggests, the last syl¬ 
lable of the phrase: bulli$ napisti ‘seek life’; i.e., before the onset 
of the deluge. 

The occurrence of PI with value wa has been cited by Hilprecht as 
conclusive evidence of an early date for this inscription, but this value 
wa = PI certainly persisted as late as the Asurbftnipal period, 663-626 b.c., 
as we find PI with value a (wa) in an Asurbftnipal syllabary; II. 39, 
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No. 2., 14 ab: ba-ab-bar=UTC = Pi = a(=wa)-£u-u; this very word 
meaning ‘go forth.’ Of course, Hilprecht may claim that PI — a, wa in 
this syllabary was an archaism at the time of AsurbAnipal, but the same 
claim could also be made for this line in his Deluge fragment, whose 
cuneiform Babylonian characters certainly do not point to a very early 
date. Surely no argument for a distant date can be made from the very 
usual use of PI with the value wa. See also below in this connection 
8,v. binuzza, 1. 7. 

5. Hilprecht thinks -a-ni points back to a-la-a-ni ‘cities.’ Since 
this line clearly refers to a very general annihilation (mala ibasstl), 
this seems a reasonable supposition. Ub-bu-ku, lu-pu-ut-tu, xu- 
ru-su are all Pa’el infinitives of abfiku, lap At u, and xarAsu respec¬ 
tively. Hilprecht wrongly regards luputtu as a feminine, from 
luput+tu. Why so, in the face of Jhe clearly Pa’el character of the 
other two verbs? Luputtu is simply an inexact writing for lupputu. 

6. This line probably had nothing before the word (GlS) elippu 
(MA). It contains the divine command to the person who was to be 
saved to construct his vessel of refuge, the character of which is more 
clearly defined in 1. 8, q. v. 

7. Possibly the word sa preceded ga-be-e here; viz., sa gabA 
qubbi lu binuzza ‘of the high thing (ship) do thou pronounce or 
define its structure,’ a parallel line to the directions regarding the exact 
nature of the mA-gur in the Babylonian Deluge Account in NE. II. 

Professor Prince reads qub-bi for gab-bi, as the sign seems to be 
KAB and not GAB. But KAB can have the value gub (cf. Prince, 
MSL . 158) and gub-bi = qub-bi, possibly a hitherto unestablished Pa’el 
imperative from qibtl ‘speak, command.’ To read gab-bi, as Hil¬ 
precht does, leaves this line without a verb and, in parallelism with 1. 6, 
binima, we certainly expect an imperative here also. The most natural 
sequence is the command to the sailor to ‘tell, define, order,’ or ‘command ’ 
(qibtl) the exact structure of the boat. The passage is very doubtful. 
Dr. Vanderburgh raises the question as to whether KAB-BI may be read 
qup-pi, pi. of quppu ‘cage, box’; ‘room.’ He renders: ‘of the high 
(ship) let its structure (be in) rooms,’ which he regards as a parallel to 
the biblical 0-3p, referring to the rooms of the ark. Professor Prince 
doubts this, because of the difficulty of assuming a p-value in KAB-BI. 

Hilprecht lays stress on the writing bi-nu-uz-za = binussa=binflt 
+sa, but za for sa is no more an indication of an ancient period than is 
PI=wa (see above sub 1. 4). Professor Clay has already pointed out 
this fact (Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 16, 1910) with perfect 
clearness. 

8. The boat is to be a (gis) mA-gur-gur, which is the Sumerian pro¬ 
totype of Assyrian makurru (Meissner, Suppl . 57) ‘a kind of a vessel’; 
written also GlS mA-xur (XUR also=GUR Br. 8514) = ma-kur(ru?), 
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which word is followed in the list by GlS MA-TUR = ma-tur-ru (also = gis 
ma-tu), II, 54, 26:=ma-kur-ri (Muss-Arnolt, Diet. 540). Of these 
synonymously used combinations, mA-gur probably means ‘a ship which 
is easily manipulated’; GUR=tftru ‘turn, move, direct.’ The reduplica¬ 
tion of our in this mA-gur-gur must indicate this quality of easy manage¬ 
ment, so mA-gur-gur means simply a navigable vessel, a ship which can 
be steered without difficulty, gis mA-xur, since xur has also the value 
gur, both x and g having been pronounced gutturally, is identical in 
meaning with gis mA-gur. gis mA-tur = gis-mA-tu (tu=tur) which is 
possibly an abbreviation of gis a-mA-tu ‘the structure (gis) for the flood’; 
that is to say, a vessel constructed for deep-water use. This harmonizes 
with the probable meaning of mA-gur ‘an easily navigable vessel.’ There 
can be no direct allusion in any of these words to the injunction to cover 
the vessel with a deck (Hilprecht, 54) made in 1. 9, except in so far as all 
deep-water craft are naturally decked over to resist the high waves. 
There can be no doubt that the ship mentioned in this inscription was 
to be an elippu ra-be-tu (1. 6), a large vessel capable of holding a 
number of people; it was to have a sea-deck (1. 9) and it was to be a deep 
water ship, easily handled (1. 8). 

9. Qulula danna gullil ‘deck it over with a strong deck.’ Hil¬ 

precht may be right in assigning the meaning “roof” (p. 56) to the 
biblical of Gen. 6:16, but this suggestion was made in Francis 
Brown’s Hebrew Lexicon (a. v. "If1£) long before Hilprecht discovered 
this fragment. If means ‘roof’ and not ‘window,’ the regular 

Hebrew word for which is *pbn, is probably to be regarded as a 

corrupt cognate of Assyrian gulultu ‘roof.’ 

The mimation in napistim has no bearing on the possible date of 
this inscription, as the word is almost always mimated in the genitive. 

10. Hilprecht is probably correct in regarding teppusu as a rela¬ 
tive form with the overhanging vowel, referring to the word gis elippu 
(MA) in the mutilated section. Cf. Haupt, Nimrodepos , ii. 134,28: “the 
ship which thou shalt build.” 

11. The allusion here is apparently to the command to bring beasts 
and birds into the mA-gur for their preservation during the Deluge; cf. 
Haupt, op. cit.y II, 134, 27: “bring living creatures of all kinds into the 
ship.” 

12. In this line, Hilprecht has certainly permitted his desire to 
establish a perfect parallelism between this inscription and the biblical 
narrative to obscure his better judgment. With no possible justification, 
he restores the words: “and the creeping things two of everything,” and 
then renders ku-um mi-ni by the extraordinary expression ‘instead of 
a number,’ i.e., an indefinite number. But an indefinite number of crea¬ 
tures to be saved is just what the Babylonian parallel account calls for. 
There is nothing in this nor in any other Babylonian deluge-text to 
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justify Hilprecht’s supposition as to this line. Furthermore, the words 
ktlm mini probably do not mean ‘instead of a number/ but rather 
‘habitation of a number’ (ktlm, construct of kftmu ‘dwelling, habita¬ 
tion’). The sense of this mutilated line must have been that the 
mA-gur should become the habitation of a great number or multitude of 
creatures, but with no allusion to pairs, or to a specific number. 

Professor Hilprecht’s attempt to translate the Hebrew word pa by 
number, connecting it etymologically with ‘to count’ is most 

hazardous. The Hebrew pa ‘kind, sort, species’ must be a derivative 
of a hollow stem pa, pa, cognate with Arabic ‘split/ i.e., the 
earth, as in ploughing. The use of pa in the Old Testament for ‘kind, 
species ’ with no possible allusion to number, the similar use of the cog¬ 
nate Syriac \l+±o for ‘nation’ and of pa again in later Hebrew for 
‘schismatic, heretic/ i.e., ‘one split off from communion/ certainly do 
not point to an origin for pa which connoted the idea of counting. 

13. This line is so mutilated that we have no right to read with 
Hilprecht kin-ta = kim-ta ‘family/ although this word may have 
occurred here. 
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ttoofc Notices 


THE CULT OF THE MOON-GOD, SIN 1 

The god Sin plays an important rOle in the religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria. He is referred to in historical, religious, and juridical texts with 
great frequency, and evident familiarity on the part of the writers. His 
relations with the cities of Abraham’s early sojourns make the theme 
especially attractive to students of the Old Testament. 

M. Combe states in his brief Preface some of the principles on which 
he makes this investigation. He does not intend to present an exposition 
of the astronomical doctrines of Babylonia concerning the moon. And 
he is convinced that the theory of eclipses, those of the phases of the 
moon and of its relation to the other planets, have not modified the 
doctrine of the moon-cult in Babylonia. Regarding the theory that the 
gods of Babylonia are personifications of planets, he says, “ This asso¬ 
ciation is the fruit of speculation, and a careful study of the names of the 
gods would suffice to prove that it is not primitive.” Such claims on the 
part of certain Assyriologists led him to make a careful study of the 
names of the god Sin. He has almost limited himself, however, to a 
study of the cult in its relations to political history, in order to determine 
the phases of its development. In other words, this plan would largely 
guarantee to him a study of the facts in their chronological order. 
Hymns and prayers addressed to Sin are translated; and the work con¬ 
cludes with a list of theophorous proper names in whose composition we 
find the name Sin. 

The material of the book is treated in two parts. Part I embraces 
eight chapters which discuss: (1) the names of the moon-god; (2) his 
genealogy and mythology; (3) the theological conception of the moon- 
god according to his names, his epithets, and his hymns; (4) the pictured 
monuments; (5) the cult; (6) the temples; (7) the influence of the cult 
of Sin upon the Elamite, Arabic, and Syrian cults; and (8) the conclusion. 
Part II (9) presents the texts in transliteration and translation, with a few 
notes; (10) a list of names compounded with the name Sin; and an 
appendix on Sin and Sinai, and an index. 

The first encounter, under Sumerian names of Sin, with scholars is on 
the explanation of the usual ideogram en-zu. Combe maintains that 
“ Sin ” is a Chaldean name which was borrowed by the Semites, though, 

* Hibtoieb du culte de Sin en Babylonie et en Assybie. Par Et. Combe, Docteur 
de rUniversit4 de Paris. Paris: Geuthner, 1908. xvii+159 pages. 
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like Gudea (Stat. B. VIII, 48), he cannot interpret either it or its recog¬ 
nized ideogram, en-zu. He sees in En-zu-na evidence that the na is 
merely the phonetic complement of Sin, though there is thus far no 
proof that such is the case. The attempt to find “ Sin ” in the ideogram 
en-zu, reversed to zu-in, is plausible, but not textually proved unless we 
grant that en-na-zu-in in a Cappadocian text published by Sayce (“Cun. 
Tablets from Cappad.,” in Babyloniaca , II, 1, p. 5)can be legitimately read 
Enna-Sin, “Sin is lord.” This reading is doubtful, and the Pinches text 
(in JRAS , 1905, p. 147) is too broken to add a single shred of evidence. 
While there is a possibility that we may yet find zu-en as a reading for 
Sin, thus far such an explanation is merely hypothetical. 

Under the Semitic names of Sin, Nannar receives most attention. 
Jastrow’s derivation ( Relig . Babyl. and Assyr ., p. 75), wherein he derives 
it from nar nar , as Babbar from Barbar, is rejected. Combe proposes 
a derivation from the root namdru , “be bright,” “shine,” by an m forma¬ 
tion, thus: manmarUy then nanmaru , and finally by assimilation nannaru. 
He makes nannaru , as does Haupt (BA, I, 7) nanniru , equivalent to the 

Hebrew > Sept., <I>a xrrrjp; but Haupt finds his form in an original 

▼ 

nanmiru, thus becoming by progressive assimilation, nanniru. Combe 
cites no case where an initial m becomes n to prove the plausibility of his 
theory. 

The god Sin has no history (p. 19), we have nothing about his birth 
or life, though there is a considerable amount of mythology about the 
moon—probably of late origin. Some of the interesting properties and 
abilities of the moon-god are widespread in early literature. He was 
invoked as a healer of disease, and as causing certain diseases. As an 
echo of this latter power, see Ps. 121:6, 7: “The sun shall not smite thee 
by day, nor the moon by night. Jahweh will keep thee from all evil; he 
will keep thy soul.” 

The proper character of the moon-god is not manifested by violence 
nor by murderous force. His traits are agreeable and benevolent. Sin 
is a powerful lord, but not dangerous; he is a judge whose orders cannot 
be disregarded; but he is also a father whose nature is good. The god 
Sin, before everything else, is a friend and a protector; he pardons and 
he is helpful; he directs men by marching in their van; he is their 
support, and they can put their confidence in him. Sin recompenses, he 
spares, he favors, he sustains, he saves, he counsels, he gives, and he is a 
liberator. He is a shepherd, he maintains in good health, and he favor¬ 
ably hears supplications (p. 38). These are some of the main ideas con¬ 
nected with the theophorous names composed with Sin which we find in 
Babylonian and Assyrian. 

The moon-god is first mentioned in the inscriptions of the patesis of 
Lagash (p. 46), provided we grant that they preceded in time the kings 
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of Ur and “the kings of Sumer and Akkad.” And his chief seats were at 
Ur and Barran. 

In the Hammurabi period Sin was named after Bel, but before Ninib, 
Istar, Samas, and Adad. From the time of Hammurabi the cult of the 
sun had the pre-eminence, though Sin was found frequently in the proper 
names of the period. 

Combe (pp. 69 f.) finds the ziggurat referred to merely in the name 
E-gAR-SAG which Dungi calls his beloved temple, and finds a confirma¬ 
tion of his theory in a chronological notice of the time of Dungi, which 
reads “the year in which had been constructed the e-bar-sag-lugal.” 

The traces of a Sin temple in Susa (p. 82) are well established and 
significant. 

There is no trace of the cult of Sin in the Old Testament, not even in 
the name Sinai, as held by some archaeologists. The mere observance of 
feasts of the new moon probably has no reference to a cult. The pan- 
Babylonianism of Jeremias and Winckler are quietly brushed aside and 
discredited wherever the astral question comes to the front. 

The dozen short texts transliterated and translated have all been 
published before except one (No. 6) small, badly mutilated Assyrian text 
of 21 lines. Six of them are in Assyrian, one and one-half are bilingual, 
and four and one-half Sumerian. The notes are replete with explanations 
of the various epithets and names of the moon-god which appear in these 
texts. 

M. Combe has done a creditable piece of work, but it can scarcely be 
called a “history of the cult of Sin,” for this he does not give. It is 
rather a survey of the prevalence of the cult of Sin in ancient oriental life. 

Ira Maurice Price 
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It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur¬ 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele¬ 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS _ 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 

SOHMER & COMPANY 

h Ave., Cor. 33d St. NEW YORK 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 

Balopticon Model C 

That the Empire State has a depart¬ 
ment devoted to visual instruction is 
conclusive evidence of the importance 
of projection apparatus in the modem 
educational system. 

Our Model C is simple in construction, 
easily operated and sells for the moder¬ 
ate price of $35.00 9 which places it 
within the reach of practically every 
school. 

Q It is made so that at any later time 
attachments for opaque and microscope 
projection can be added. Thus equipped 
it is an admirable all-around projection 
lantern, amply meeting the needs of 
class room work. 

H Send for Catalog D-g for full descrip¬ 
tion. Correspondence invited; 

Our Norm on a Photographic Lem, 
Microscope, Field Clan, Laboratory Ap¬ 
paratus, Engineering or any other Scien¬ 
tific Instrument ts our Guarantee. 

Bausch fd Ipmb Optical ©. 

vo«r wXnmrtfVo* chicaoo cam nuw am 

London ROCHESTER.. NY. 'N.Nxroar 


SECOND-YEAR 

MATHEMATICS 

- FOR - 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By GEORGE WILLIAM MYERS 

Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astron¬ 
omy in the College of Education of the University of 
Chicago, assisted by the . Instructors in Mathematics in 
the University High School 


T HE publication of “Second-Year 
Mathematics for Secondary Schools" 
marks the second step in the production 
of a mathematical series in accordance 
with the latest pedagogical ideas. 

The two texts cover the essentials of 
what is commonly required of all pupils 
in the first two years of secondary schools 
in this country, and include, in addition, 
the elementary notions of plane trig¬ 
onometry through the solution of right 
triangles, as well as an introduction to 
some topics of formal algebra not usually 
treated in secondary texts. Second- 
Year Mathematics lays chief emphasis 
on geometry, as First Year Mathematics 
does on algebra. Professor Myers began 
the preparation of his books on the con¬ 
viction that the divisions of mathematics 
in secondary schools were largely arti¬ 
ficial and ineffectual in connecting the 
subject with the student's experience. 
He aimed to make the work of the first 
high-school year connect smoothly and 
logically with eighth-grade work through 
both mensuration and general number, 
rather than with one of these subjects 
in the first year and the other in the 
second year. 


290 pages 12 mo, cloth Postpaid $1.63 

Address Dept. P. 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAOO HEW TOME 
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FINE INKS ^ ADHESIVES 

For those who KNOW 


—- Higgins’ 


Drawing inks 
BteranfWrttUig Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taarim Madlan 

inter Pub 


n serf ins ( Photo Mounter Paste 
1 ) Drawing Board Paste 

/ UnuldPnste 
( Office Paste 
\ Vegetable dine, Etc. 

Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 

Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig¬ 
gins Inks end Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you. they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient. 

At Peelers Generally. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mira. 

Branches: Chicago, London 

271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANUAL 
OF STYLE 


BEING A COMPILATION OP THE TYPOGRAPHI¬ 
CAL RULES IN FORCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS; TO WHICH ARE 
APPENDED SPECIMENS OF TYPES IN USE 

NEW EDITION, 1910 
256 pages, 12mo, paper 
Net 78 cents, postpaid 82 cents 

O NE of the most comprehensive works 
on typographical style ever pub¬ 
lished. Though primarily intended for 
local use, it is believed to possess ele¬ 
ments of usefulness for wider circles. It 
is recommended to publishers, writers, 
proofreaders, printers, and others inter¬ 
ested in typography. 


the University of Chicago Pre$$ 

Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 

Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 
Estimates furnished 

8hc Univanity of Chicago Praia 
CHICAGO 


WASHBURNE S PAT. 

“O K ,f PAPER 

V. IV. FASTENERS 

SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of their 

SUPERIORITY 

There is genuine pleasure in 
their use as well ts Perfect Se¬ 
curity. Easily put on or taken 
otf with the thumb and finger. 
Can be used repeatedly and 


of brass in 3 size*. Put up in brass boxes of 100 Fasteners each. 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Slipping. NEVER ! 

Note our trademark "O. K." stamped on every fastener. /KffA 
All tationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. JU 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. UUC 

The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse. N. Y.. U. S. A. T& ,3 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The Best Typewriter That Money Can Buy 

Costs One Hundred Dollars and Its name is 

Remington 

The cost of a good operator during the 
average life of aTypewriter is Several 
Thousand Dollars. And remember 
that no operator can do the most 
work or the best work except on the 
best machine. Compare your outlay 
for the machine with your outlay for 
the operator and you will see why It Is 
true economy to buy the Remington. 

Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 
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ITALIAN BOOKS 

ol every description 

FRANCESCO TOCCI. 520 Broadway. 

NEW YORK. 

Works of: Barrili. Butti, Cacdxniga, Caprx- 
nicm, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor¬ 
delia, D'Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marcfai, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading writers, 
always on hand. 

Catalogue mailed on application. 


1VIDS0N FREI6HT FORWARDING CO. 

0m 1J Reduced rate* on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bldg.. Chicago; 
1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 736 Old South Bldg., Boston; ao6 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; aoo Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


tbe Biblical World 

Ernest D. Burton, Editor-In-Chief. Pub¬ 
lished monthly, with illustrations. Subscrip¬ 
tion price, $3.00 a year,single copies, ascents; 
foreign postage, 68 cents 

The University of Chicago Proas 
Chicago and New Tork 


-HARTSHORN ROLLERS 

For 61 years this great invention has successfully withstood the attacks of all Imitators, 
because of original merit and continuous improvement. Latest model requires no tacks 
Wood or tin rollers. The inventor’s signature on every roller. Look for It. Take none without it 


JL . 
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ONE CENT 

each for 25 or more. 


Size s5f*8. (6 to xo times 
the size of this picture.) Send 
35c. for 85 art subjects. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for 
Catalogue of xooo miniature 
illustrations, a pictures and a 
colored Bird Picture. 

The Perry Pictures Co. 
Box 501 Malden, Mass. 


Reproductions of the World** Groat Pa i n t i ng a 


Suitable for nil ages 


Preserve Your Cloth or Leather. It 

will improve the ap- 
lSJ§r 0 * /vo ei we /\« pearance of your library at a small 
XWld.Ffl.Zl Tl cS expenditure. 

-O—-” c The University of Chicago Press 

has a well-equipped job bindery and will be pleased to quote prices. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

Mfg. Dept. Bindery CHICAGO 

























^ \ Candies, Cocoa 
rf and Chocolates 

\ —4 are acknowledged the 

i best the world over. 

Only the highest grades 
of materials, tested by our 
chemists, are allowed to 
_ enter into the same, and 
^ the blending is supervised 
by experts. 


What with careful workmanship, as well 
as scrupulous cleanliness in our Plant, 
it is not surprising that 

Her First Choice. Her Last Choice, and 
Her Choice at all times 

Is the Unequalled t/} 

Matchless 'G/kUfi&flf 


The Warsof Religion 
in France-1559-76 

THE HUGUEN0T8, CATHERINE DE MEDICI, 
AND PHILIP THE 8EC0HD 

By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 


T HE volume, representing nearly seven years of study, 
including two prolonged visits to France, is bossd 
upon a careful culmination of original sources, and 
contains a valuable appendix of hitherto unpublished docu¬ 
ments from the archives of Paris and L on d o n . It treats of 
the epoch of the Reformation, but does not attempt to deal 
with the religious conflict except in so fur as it i nflu e nc ed 
the political, diplomatic, and economic activities of the 
period. Our whole interpretation of the sixteenth century, 
of course, has been profoundly changed by the recent prog¬ 
ress in economics; and in the matter of industrial history 
and of the retroactive effect of wretched existing conditions, 
as also in the development of the Holy League of France 
out of certain political and soda! forces, the book makes 
decidedly new and valuable contributions. 618 pages, §vo, 
cloth; illustrated; net 84.90, postpaid $4-&4- 

“ Address Dept. P ■ -- 


The University of Chicago Press 

Chicago Now York 



2 5 0 Stales 

Ask for “Ester- 
brook’s,” and you 
get the best pens 

easiest writing, 
longest wearing. 

Backed by a half- 
century’s reputa¬ 
tion. 

At all stationers. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
Work* c«nu»«n. N. j. 26 John St, New York 


Industrial Insurance 
in the United States 

By Charles Richmond Hkndkrson 


T HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English* 
speaking public, has already been published in a 
German series. The introduction contains a 
summary of the European laws on workingmen's In¬ 
surance against accident, sic knes s, invalidism, and old 
age, with statistics to 1908. The text desc ri b es the 
various forms of social insurance known in the United 
States and Canada; local dnba and associations, fra¬ 
ternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of 
large firms, corporations, and railways. One chapter 
la directed to labor legislation and another to employ¬ 
er's liability laws. Illustrations of the movement are 
given la chapters on municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military 
pensions of the federal gov ernm ent and southern states. 
Tbs appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by 
firms and corporations, taut of bills, sad laws ou the 


448 pages. 8vodoth. Price, fa^anet; postpaid,$0.19 
■ Published by ■ - 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The American Sociological Society 

Papers and Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting 

CONTENTS 

Religion and the Mores. William G. Sumner 

History of the American Social Science Association.F. B. Sanborn 

Changes in the Census Methods for the Census of 19 to.E. Dana Durand 

The Outlook of American Statistics. Walter F. Wilcox 

The Social Marking System. Franklin H. Giddings 

The Psychological View of Society. Charles A. Ellwood 

Outline of a Theory of Social Motives. James M. Williams 

The Study of Homeric Religion. Albert C. Keller 

The R61e of Magic. James Thomson Shotwell 

Influence of Superstition on the Evolution of Property Rights, Hutton Webster 

Notes on the Recent Census of Religious Bodies. George A. Coe 

The Teaching of Sociology. James Quayle Dealey 

Sociology and the State. Lester F. Ward 

The Sociological Stage in the Evolution of the Social Sciences, Albion W. Small 
Many other noted people took part in the discussions, which are all reported 
224 pages, 8vo. net $1.50; postpaid $1.60 
Address Dopt. P 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Petrarch*s Letters 
to Classical 
Authors 

A TRANSLATION OF SELECTED ” EPISTOLAE ” 

By Mario E. Cosonxa 

T HE reader who wishes to enjoy Petrarch 
for his own sake will find in Professor 
Cosenza’s translation all the beauties of 
language to be found in the original. The 
translation will be useful also to the student 
and the literary investigator. The author's 
notes at the end of every letter are compre¬ 
hensive and eminently readable, comprising 
a discussion of the merits of each letter, its 
arrangement and object, and a valuation of 
previous translations. Professor Cosenza has 
done a thing that has never been done before 
in any language. His book gives a vivid 
picture of the intellectual life of the Renais¬ 
sance, which will prove of interest to all 
lovers of literature, Italian or other. 

224 pages , 12mo , cloth postpaid, $1.09 


The University of Chicago Press 

Chicago Now Yorh 


Boccaccio and 
His Imitators 


BY FLORENCE N. JONES 

A Report Showing the Far-Reaching Influence 
of the Author of the Decameron . 

N O master writer of the Italian-Renaissance 
has been imitated so openly as Giovanni- 
Boccaccio. The books inspired by the genius 
of Dante and Petrarch fail to reach by one- 
half the number influenced directly by this 
author in the five centuries since the Decam¬ 
eron was written. A collection is here made 
of the titles of books founded on Boccaccio, 
with a list of authors who have taken much 
or little from the Decameron. The student 
who seeks to know how all literature has been 
affected by the work of this one man is able 
through this list to trace effectively his power. 
The compilation is made in a book of 46 pages, 
bound in paper, and sold at 

50 cents net, 53 cents postpaid 
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The University of Chicago Press 

Chicago How York 
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SHEFFIELD’S! 

crem£ 
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he Sheffield Dentifrice Co. 

12 New London, Conn. U. S. A. 


Modern Constitutions 

By WALTER FAIRLKIGH DODD, Ph.D. 

Tioo vols. t 7 jo pages, 8 vo, cloth; net, tsoo; 
postpaid, %S4M 

T HIS volume contains the texts, in 
English translation where English is 
not the original language, of the con¬ 
stitutions or fundamental laws of the Argen¬ 
tine nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. These constitutions have not here¬ 
tofore been available in any one English 
collection, and a number of them have not 
before appeared in English translation. ' 
Each constitution is preceded by a 
brief historical introduction, and is followed 
by a select list of the most important books 
dealing with the government of the country 
under consideration. 

Address Dept. P. 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO NKW YORK 


FOR REAL COMFORT 

WEAR THE NEEDRAW 

Boston 




Moft comfortable 
with either knee c 
full length drawers. 
You cannot feel it. 
Insist on hav- 



Good all 
the Year 
Round. 


La * 


Cot*on, Nlc Plato, JSc. 
811k Pd t.Gold Plate. BOc. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 


Conforms to contour 
of leg perfectly. 
No metal touches 
the flesh. 

George Frost Co. 

Makers, Boston. 


MOORE'S 


l-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN REN 

READ WHAT A U. S. ARMY 
OFFICER SAYS ABOUT MOORE’S 
Boise Barrack*. Idaho.' 
"Kindly send me the catalogue of Moore's 
Fountain Pens. 1 have used one for the last 
three years and can assure you it has stood 
the test I have carried it tn my pocket in 
cavalry drill every day for three years, a 
lest I do not believe any other pen would 
stand. Today this pen Is as good as on 
the day I bought it. * 

Everywhere under ell conditions i 
Moore’e hes stood the test. It won't leak. J 
It writes et the first stroke. I 

It writes evenly end freely. 

It is reedy to fill as soon es the cep I 
is off. 1 

It is made in the most careful men- 1/ 

ner of the best materials. 

Bvery Moore’e Is aheolnteljr jneranteed. ■ 

For Sole by Dealers Everywhere. f J 

ADAMS. CUSHING ft FOSTBR f J 

168 Devonshire St., Boston, Mesa. AJ 

Selling Agents for 

American Fountain Pen Co. / I 

Canadian Atfeits W. J. Gatfe 8 Co. ( f J 

Toronto Im 

Canada P 
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&/>e Armenian 
Awakening 


By LEON ARPEE 


Beginning with the “Dark Ages’* of Armenian 
history, the author traces the religious attitude and the 
struggles of this people from the time of the introduction 
of Christianity into their midst by Gregory the Illumi¬ 
nator. As he tells us, tradition represents the apostles 
Thaddeus and Bartholomew as having labored among 
them; so that while the Greek church prides itself on 
its orthodoxy, and the Roman church on Its catholicity, 
the Armenian church prides itself on its apostolicity. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to all who are 
familiar with the Armenian struggle for religious free¬ 
dom, that political forces have been a strong factor in 
the persecution to which this people has been period¬ 
ically subjected All the sidelights which the condition 
of European politics could throw on the situation have 
been empl jyed by the author, and his sympathetic 
treatment leaves the reader with a clear understanding 
of the various motives for the frequent outbreaks 
against the Armenians, which have aroused the Chris¬ 
tian world. 

240 pages 12 mo, cloth Net $1.25, postpaid, $1.36 


Address Department P 

The University of Chicago 

Chicago Press New York 



A LTHOUGH women make up 45 per 
cent of the student population, modem 
university curricula are planned to meet the 
needs of men. Specialization—to keep 
pace with women’s development along civic, 
philanthropic, domestic, and social lines, is 
the keynote of Professor Talbot’s book. 
Her study of the educational machinery 
affecting women contains valuable sugges¬ 
tions for changes in academic training, 
hygienic education, and social and home 
life in the college period. 


266 pages 8vo cloth $1.37 pos< 


Address Dept P 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

OaCAfiO few YOU 


A 

»Short History 
of Wales 


OWEN EDWARDS 

Lecturer on Modern History at Lincoln 
College, Author of “The Story 
of Wales,” etc. 

This book, by one of the most distinguished 
of living Welsh scholars, will supply a long felt 
want. It aims at giving the general reader a 
simple and intelligible outline of the history of 
Wales, and requires no knowledge of either 
Latin or Welsh for its comprehension. It starts 
with prehistoric times and goes down to the 
present day. While each chapter is complete in 
itself, the general plan is symmetrical and easy 
to see. The book is fully equipped with sum¬ 
maries, pedigrees, and maps. 

16 a pages, tamo, cloth, net 73 coots, 
postpaid 83 coots 

Address Dept. P 

The University of Chicago Press 

Chicago and New York 


Value and Distribution 

BY HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 

The author thus defines his position: 
in his preface: “Since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought—if only those 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecti¬ 
cism, properly combined and articulated. 
The emphasis in the present volume 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in 
the computation of costs and in the 
analysis of the process by which distrib¬ 
utive shares are assigned, has nothing 
new in it; it was necessary only that the 
point of view be clearly distinguished, 
consistently held, and fully developed.” 

500 pages, 8vo, cloth 
a*t 83.50, postpaid 83.72 
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The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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Questions on Shakespeare 

■ -— By ALBERT H. TOLMAN 

A Plan of Study Intended to Develop the Student’* 
Personal Judgment on Shakespeare 

PART I..Introduction 

220 pages, l6mo, cloth; postpaid 61 cents 

PART II. First Histories, Poems, and Comedies 

364 page*, 16 mo, cloth; postpaid $1.09 

HE author aims not only to make the study of Shakespeare in the 
classroom more uniform but to help private students as well, and 
to save even the occasional reader from a desultory and mechanical 
perusal of the text. Study clubs in particular will find that these 
questions answer their demand for a careful, systematic, and 
illuminating guide to the text. The exercises on each play follow 
a logical order, embracing general questions, questions on indi¬ 
vidual acts and scenes, character-study, the relation of the play 
to its sources, and questions concerning the text or meaning. 
Part I is introductory to the series. It includes “The Study of 
Shakespeare’s Language,” “The Study of Shakespeare’s Verse,” and a select general 
bibliography. In the first section the chief differences between the language of 
Shakespeare and present-day English are pointed out, and the reader is asked to 
find for himself good examples of each peculiarity indicated. Under “Versifica¬ 
tion” Professor Tolman traces the changes that appeared in Shakespeare’s method 
of writing verse. The bibliography (in fifteen sections), gives convenient lists of 
books on sources, editions, historical data, interpretation, etc. 

Part II contains detailed questions for the study of Shakespeare’s four early 
histories (the three parts of Henry VI , and Richard III) which deal with the fall 
of Lancaster and the coming of Tudor; the early poems; and the first comedies, 
Love's Labour's Lost , The Comedy of Errors , The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and A 
Mid-summer Night's Dream. 

The exercises are planned so as to develop in every way possible the individual 
powers of the student. The questions place him upon his own resources—“ask 
him to handle the play as master-interpreter.” There is no proper place in any 
classroom or in the work of any private student for haphazard questioning. The 
pupil is asked to enter with full sympathy into the life of the plays. The process 
of working out under proper guidance his own commentary will be more useful 
than the reading of the best commentaries of others; after such study, the dis¬ 
cussions and interpretations of others will have for him an added interest and value. 
Teachers will find in these books much that is helpful in organizing their work, in 
arousing interest, and in securing the solid results which are the aim of all literary 
study. 

The books are neatly bound in blue cloth with the titles stamped in gold. 
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The University of Chicago Press 

Chicago New York 
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How to Reduce Dust in 
Schoolrooms 

It is now a well established fact that ilust is accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school-children than any other one single cause. 

Modem science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. Do away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted. 

A simple dust preventive is at hand in 

STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 

It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex¬ 
tremely gratifying. Treat floors three or four limes a year with Standard Floor 
Dressing for best results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circulation 
of germs, and tests have proved that 97/4% of all living organisms coming in 
contact with the dressing are killed. 

Besides being a dust-preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an effective 
floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate. Pays for itself* 
many times over. Not intended for household use. 
tn order that you may be conuinced of the merits of Standard Floor 
Dressing, we wilt apply it to the floor of one room or corridor in school 
or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 

To localities far removed from our agencies, we will send free sample 
with full directions for applying . 

Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. 

Send for testimonials, reports and book “Dust and its Dangers. M 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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«£. BAKER’S 

Breakfast Cocoa 


Begtftered 
U. S. i’at. Office 


with the delicious 
natural Jlaivr and 
the rich red- 
brown color 
j\ characteristic 

tt of this high 

' U\ grade cocoa 

|M is made only 

b y 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 

btaUuM 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 



Do not keep both food and germs in the 
refrigerator. To prevent musty smells 
and keep air of refrigerator pure and 
sweet, place a bowl containing sponge 
sprinkled with Platt’s Chlorides where 
food is kept. Wash sponge occasionally 
with 

Platts Chlorides 

The OdorlessDi&iufkctant- 

A colorless liquid, safe and economical. It does cot 
cover one odor with another, but removes the ciqm. 


i f. 




pf T/l 

9mm 


are now using a soap that not only 
makes you clean,but makes you /w/clean-, 
tell your friends about it, that they also may 
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FOR TOILET AND BATH 




vose 


pq 


have been established over 60 YEARS. By ^ 
\ system of payments evety family in moderate 
f cumstances can own a VOSe piano. We tilt 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new p» 
Write for Catalogue D and explanation*. 
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